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Quality  time 

in  the  air  and  aura 
around  here 

By  Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Executive  Director 

Our  Garden  serves  a  variety  of  people  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  Whether  our  visitors 
come  to  learn  about  desert  plants  or  just 
to  spend  some  fine  leisure  time,  it  is  important 
that  we  serve  them  well. 

Let  me  share  two  stories  about  people  finding 
quality  time  here. 

One  day  I  met  a  former  Trustee  out  by  the 
admissions  booth.  She  told  me  she  was  at  the 
Garden  "for  therapeutic  reasons."  Several  times  a 
month  she  jumps  into  her  car  and  drives  to  the 
Garden  to  take  a  nice  leisurely  walk  just  to  "air 
her  brain  out."  This  is  quality  time  spent  by  her¬ 
self. 

And  there's  Cora  McHugh,  age  6.  Early  last 
summer  her  mother  Elizabeth  was  planning 
quality  time  with  Cora  and  her  brother  Patrick,  a 


fifth  grader.  Asked  what  she  wanted  to  do  that 
day,  Cora  said  she  really  likes  the  desert  and  all 
the  animals  and  the  plants,  and  that  they 
"should  join  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  go 
over  there."  They  did  and  come  often  in  the 
evenings  when  everyone  (both  parents  work  at 
Arizona  State  University)  is  at  home. 

"Cora  loves  the  Garden,"  her  mother  said, 
"especially  the  test  with  the  little  pencil,  the 
skunk  tree  and  the  cactus  with  the  hair  on  it." 


Cora  McHugh, 
age  6,  enjoys  vis¬ 
iting  the  pond 
and  other  sites  at 
the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden 
with  her  family 
who  are  mom 
Elizabeth,  dad 
Kevin,  and  fifth- 
grade  brother 
Patrick.  It  was 
Cora 's  idea  to 
join  the  Garden. 


There  are  other  gardens  also  to  enjoy. 

This  spring  The  Garden  Conservancy,  a 
national  organization  dedicated  to  preserving 
fine  gardens  as  part  of  our  national  heritage,  will 
add  Phoenix  gardens  to  its  Open  Days  Directory. 
On  March  15  and  April  4  and  5,  several  private 
gardens  will  be  open  to  the  public  for  viewing. 
The  Open  Days  Directory  will  provide  addresses 
of  local  gardens  open  those  days  as  well  as 
addresses  and  other  open  days  throughout  the 
United  States.  Part  of  the  proceeds  from  tickets 
and  directories  sold  will  be  shared  with  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Stop  by  the  Garden  Gift 
Shop  to  purchase  your  copy.  We  are  proud  that 
Phoenix  is  being  recognized  for  its  wonderful 
private  and  public  gardens,  it 
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"We  were  just  thinking  the  new  cactus  looks 
like  it  has  a  bear's  face,"  said  Jan  Trenter, 
who  was  docenting  the  day  the  horticultur¬ 
ists  moved  this  sixteen-foot-tall  crested 
saguaro  down  the  trail  and  into  place  near 
the  Succulent  House. 

And  that's  how  "Bearface"  got  his  name. 

Photograph  by  Carol  Schatt 
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A  new  face 
at  the  Garden 

'Bearface'  is 
a  crested  saguaro 

By  Lisle  Soukup 

Did  you  see  the  Angel?"  Jules  Klagge 

asked  his  Volunteer  Core  Course  team 
after  a  trip  around  the  Plants  and  People 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  trail.  He  was  referring  by 
nickname  to  the  crested  saguaro  that  sits  along¬ 
side  the  trail,  an  oddity  that  prompts  many  ques¬ 
tions  from  visitors  to  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden. 

Crested  saguaros,  so-called  for  the  ofttimes 
fan-shaped  growth  of  their  tops  or  arms,  remain 
largely  a  mystery.  No  one  knows  why  the  muta¬ 
tion  occurs,  but  it  happens  extremely  rarely. 

Garden  visitors  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
view  a  saguaro  still  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
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‘Numero  U no'  came 
to  live  at  the 
Garden  after 
authorities  confis¬ 
cated  it  as  evidence. 
It  was  being  illegal¬ 
ly  offered  for  sale 
by  cactus  rustlers. 


'Bearface'  is  just 
beginning  to 
develop  a  cristate 
form,  and  will  be 
interesting  to  watch 
by  researchers  as 
well  as  visitors  to  the 
Garden. 

cresting,  a  new  addition  placed  between  the 
Cactus  and  Succulent  houses.  "Docents  at  close- 
by  investigation  stations  and  on  tours  look  for¬ 
ward  to  including  this  saguaro  in  their  talks," 
said  Ruth  Greenhouse,  exhibits  coordinator. 

There  will  also  be  an  interpretive  sign  about  the 
plant. 

Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of  horticulture, 
gets  several  calls  a  week  from  people  who  would 
like  to  donate  their  saguaros  to  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  Many  are  moving  and  fear 
new  owners  will  not  appreciate  the  plant.  "I  wish 
I  could  take  all  of  them,"  Cesar  says,  shaking  his 
head,  "but  we  don't  have  the  resources." 
However,  when  Guy  Daugherty  called,  offering 
to  donate  his  crested  saguaro,  Cesar  saw  possibil¬ 
ities. 

Daugherty  had  a  close  call  when  another 
saguaro  fell  near  his  house,  most  likely  due  to  rot 
at  the  base,  and  he  feared  this  cactus  might  hit 
his  house  if  it  also  fell.  The  saguaro  he  has  given 
to  the  Garden  is  perfectly  healthy  and  has,  in 
fact,  grown  twelve  feet  in  the  seventeen  years 
since  it  was  transplanted  as  a  four-foot-tall  cac¬ 
tus.  A  wild-grown  saguaro  would  have  grown 
only  to  six  or  eight  feet  taller  in  that  period,  but 
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Cesar  said  the  quick  growth  rate  of  the  transplant 
is  not  surprising.  "Landscape  saguaros  suck  up 
water  from  homeowners'  and  their  neighbors' 
drip  irrigation  systems.  I've  seen  reference  pic¬ 
tures  in  which  saguaros  have  grown  as  much  as 
one  foot  a  year,"  he  said. 

The  donation  not  only  allows  the  public  to 
view  another  example  of  an  aberrant  saguaro 
form,  but  also  gives  Cesar  an  opportunity  to  do 
research  on  the  causes  of  cresting.  Possible  causes 
include  genetic  mutation  and  somatic  mutation — 
a  mechanical  damage  to  the  cells  in  the  growing 
area  caused  by  birds,  fungi,  viruses,  nutritional 
deficiencies,  or  the  environment.  Cesar  would 
like  to  study  somatic  mutation  by  inducing  a 
mechanical  change  in  healthy  saguaro  cells  to  see 
if  mutation  will  result. 

More  examples  of  crested  cacti  can  be  seen  in 
the  Cactus  House. 


Moving  the  saguaro  to  the  Garden  was  no 
easy  task.  It  weighs  about  2,500  pounds  and 
stands  sixteen  feet  tall.  Don  Cannon  of  North 


'Angel,'  on  the  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  trail,  was  named  for 
the  shape  suggested  by  Its 
cristate  arm. 


Scottsdale  provided  a 
customized  boom  truck 
especially  designed  for 
moving  saguaros.  He, 
along  with  Garden  staff 
members,  moved  the 
saguaro  from 
Daugherty's  yard  to  the 
propagation  area  of  the 
Garden  where  it  waited 
while  Cesar  and  facili¬ 
ties  manager  Bob 
Martin  designed  and 
built  a  customized  cra¬ 
dle  for  the  next  step, 
moving  the  saguaro  to 
its  new  home  on  the 
trail  with  a  forklift. 

"The  saguaro  is  very 
kind  to  wait  for  us," 
said  Cesar,  who  has 
never  lost  a  transplant¬ 


ed  saguaro.  He  attributes  his  success  to  saving  as 
much  of  the  root  as  possible  in  order  that  the  cac¬ 
tus  re-establish  quickly  and  have  a  firm  anchor. 

He  also  does  not  plant  a  saguaro  deeper  than 
it  was  originally  growing,  a  common  mistake 
which  some  landscapers  make  in  transplanting 
saguaros.  Saguaro  roots  generally  begin  about  six 
to  eight  inches  beneath  the  soil  surface,  the  depth 
of  penetration  by  the  average  rainfall.  Planting 
them  deeper  considerably  reduces  their  access  to 
rainwater.  It  is  also  vital  that  newly  transplanted 
saguaros  be  watered.  The  new  crested  saguaro 
has  a  root  ball  of  about  four  feet  in  diameter. 


The  Garden  already  has  three  crested 
saguaros:  Numero  Uno,  Handsome,  and  Angel. 
Daugherty's  donation  has  been  named  Bearface 
because  of  the  way  the  crest  seems — with  the 
benefit  of  careful  observation  and  a  good  imagi¬ 
nation — to  take  the  shape  of  a  bear's  ears,  nose, 
and  mouth.  Bearface  also  has  the  extremely 
unusual  feature  of  having  sprouted  arms  quite 
near  its  base,  whereas  saguaros  generally  sprout 

arms  seven  or  eight 
feet  up  their  trunk. 

Bearface  was 
moved  to  its  perma¬ 
nent  site  on  the 
chilly  morning  of 
December  30, 1997, 
in  full  view  of  the 
media,  staff,  visitors, 
and  other  fans. 
Garden  enthusiasts 
look  forward  to  wel¬ 
coming  it  in  its  first 
year  at  its  new 
home.  & 


Lisle  Soukup  is  the 
Garden's  group  ser¬ 
vices  coordinator. 


Docent  Donna  Johnson  talks 
about  crested  saguaros  with 
'Handsome'  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 
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Don  Cannon 
shows  his  crew  where  to 
dig  as  they  begin  to 
move  the  saguaro  from 
the  yard  of  Guy 
Daugherty  to  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  The 
saguaro  had  been  trans¬ 
planted  into  the  yard 
seventeen  years  ago. 


Home  at  last:  It's  the  third  move 


They  wrap  it  with 
heavy  carpet  and 
curved  steel  plates  and 
strap  it  to  the  cradle 
with  strong,  wide 
straps... 


...put  sulphur  on 
the  roots  to  pro¬ 
tect  against  bac¬ 
terial  infection... 


The  saguaro  was  moved 
heavy  boom  truck 


Mike  trims  tree 
branches  along  the 
path  as  Rebecca 
Senior  steadies  the 
ladder. 


All  wrapped  and 
strapped  to  the  cradle 
which  Bob  Martin  and 
Cesar  Mazier  built  espe¬ 
cially  for  it,  up  it  comes 
out  of  the  hole. 


Photographs  by  Carol  Schatt 
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..and  low- 
hanging 
branches  are 
held  up  out  of 
the  way. 


It  leaves  the  propaga¬ 
tion  yard... 


few  days  later, 
carried  it 


It  looks  like  just  any 
cactus  would,  taking  a 
walk  down  the  Garden 
path. 
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for  this  crested  saguaro 


At  the  Garden  Mike 
Maira  digs  a  hole  in 
the  propagation  area 
with  a  back  hoe. 


They  plant  the  cactus, 
using  a  jackhammer  to 
make  the  dirt  firm 
around  the  roots. 


in  two  stages.  First,  a 
brought  it  across  town 


..a  little 
push  to 
straighten 
it  up... 


Off  come 
the  straps, 
plates  and 
carpets... 


And  there  it 
stands  until 
time  for  the 
next  move, 
into  the  core 
Garden. 


the  Garden  backhoe 
down  the  narrow  trail . 


Oops!  One  arm, 
jostled  on  the 
long  ride  to  the 
Garden,  drops 
off.  It's  now 
being  rooted  in 
a  sand  bed. 


The  moment 
of  truth: 
removing  the 
straps  and 
wraps. 


Here's  the  hole; 
rocks  lining  the 
walkway  were 
carefully  set 
aside. 


They've  lined  it  up 
straight,  trimmed  the 
roots  and  sprayed  them 
with  fungicide,  and 
now  the  horticulturists 
fill  the  hole  and  tamp 
the  dirt  in  tight. 


Now  it's  at  home 
along  the  Desert 
Discovery  Trail. 
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Wildf  lowers 

More  secrets  of  how 
to  tame  them 

Garden  horticulturists  have  learned  a  lot 
about  growing  wildflowers  through  a 
series  of  controlled  experiments  in  the 
past  four  years. 

They  have  studied  planting  dates  and  found 
the  most  germination  to  occur  when  tempera¬ 
tures  ranged  between  88  and  55  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

They  have  experimented  with  herbicides  to 
see  which  are  most  effective  against  the  Garden's 
prime  weed  enemy  the  introduced  grass 
Schismus.  Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of  horti¬ 
culture,  has  found  the  pre-emergent  herbicide 
Surflan,  sprayed  in  September,  to  be  effective — if 
you  don't  want  to  start  flowers  (or  other  plants) 
from  seeds — when  used  before  grasses  sprout. 
Poast  and  Fusilade  are  the  most  effective  herbi¬ 
cides  after  flower  seeds  and  grasses  have  sprout¬ 
ed.  "These  are  two  kinds  of  herbicides,"  Cesar 
said.  "The  third,  also  really  effective,  is  your 
knees.  Get  down  and  hand  weed  your  smaller 
flower  beds." 

The  horticulturists  have  also  observed  the 
more  aggressive  species  of  wildflowers,  those 
which  have  evolved  in  grasslands,  are  the  ones 
which  grow  best  among  the  grasses. 

This  winter  they  studied  the  effects  of  differ¬ 
ent  soil  amendments  which  the  homeowner 
might  use. 

The  horticulture  staff  also  made  some  fasci¬ 
nating  informal  observations: 

•  Quail  have  learned  to  walk  on  the  white 
row  covering  (a  synthetic  fabric  which  allows 
light  and  water  to  reach  the  soil).  Their  tiny  claws 
make  small  holes  in  the  covering,  allowing  the 
birds  to  reach  in  and  peck  out  young  seedlings. 


Greta  Mock  and  June  Johnson,  volunteer  hort  aides, 
mix  compost  with  the  soil  in  experimental  plots  investi¬ 
gating  the  use  of  soil  amendments  with  wildflowers. 


Rabbits  could  then  follow,  also  ravaging  the 
young  plants. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  has  been  to  use 
chicken  wire  fences,  sunk  two  inches  into  the 
ground,  around  the  beds  and  cover  the  bed  with 
bird  netting. 

•  Germination  of  seeds  was  noticeably 
greater  after  rainfall  even  though  the  seed  beds 
were  being  watered  every  day  for  fifteen  min¬ 
utes. 

•  If  rain  occurs  right  around  October  15 — 
generally  the  transition  period  between  summer 
and  winter  temperatures — Schismus  will  sprout 
heavily.  If  rainfall  does  not  happen  during  this 
time,  Schismus  germination  is  considerably  less. 

•  You  may  mistakenly  think  your  seeds  have 
not  sprouted,  according  to  Rebecca  Senior,  assis¬ 
tant  horticulturist,  when  in  reality  they  have  fall¬ 
en  victim  to  quail  "getting  their  morning  greens." 

"They  just  snip  off  those  two  little  cotyledons 
and  if  you  don't  get  down  there,  eveball-to-dirt, 
you  just  won't  see  the  little  transparent  stem  still 
remaining." 

In  the  present  study,  twenty-four  three-foot 
by  six-foot  plots  were  planted  with  Eschscholzia 
California i  (California  poppy)  seeds  on  November 
7, 1997.  Seven  different  soil  amendments — com¬ 
post,  15-15-15,  super  triphosphate.  Miracle  Gro, 
Osmocote,  composted  steer  manure,  and  dried 
poultry  waste — were  applied  to  three  plots  each. 
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Photo  by  Rebecca  Senior 


with  three  remaining  plots  used  as  control  plots 
in  the  experiment. 

Compost  is  mulch  which  has  already  decom¬ 
posed,  a  process  which  requires  nitrogen  and 
releases  heat.  The  15-15-15  product  contains 
equal  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
potassium,  minerals  essential  to  plant  growth. 
Super  triphosphate  is  phosphorus,  which  pro¬ 
motes  root  growth  and,  later,  flower  growth. 
Miracle  Gro  is  a  fertilizer  applied  to  the  foliage;  it 
cannot  be  applied  until  plants  are  up  and  mature 
enough.  Osmocote  is  an  encapsulated  fertilizer 
which  releases  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potas¬ 
sium  in  consistent  amounts  over  time.  Dried 
poultry  waste  is  newly  available  at  the  nurseries 
and  is  popular  with  gardeners. 

"We  went  to  local  garden  supply  stores  to 
buy  the  same  products  that  the  homeowner 
would  be  using,"  said  Rebecca.  She  oversees  the 
experimental  plots  which  are  located  in  the 
Endicott  Sonoran  Wildflower  bed  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  entry  driveway. 

By  January  the  most  obvious  result  was  that 
the  beds  fertilized  with  the  product  sold  as  com¬ 
posted  steer  manure  were  not  germinating.  "We 
did  not  know  what  was  inhibiting  germination  in 
the  manure  plots,"  Rebeccas  said.  "Cesar  had  me 
check  the  soils  temperatures,  which  were  slightly 
higher  in  the  manure  plots."  This,  she  said,  might 
indicate  the  product  was  not  fully  composted, 
and  finishing  that  process  in  the  soil  was  generat¬ 
ing  temperatures  too  high  for  the  wildflower 
seeds  to  survive.  Temperatures  at  the  time  were 
up  to  six  degrees  higher. 

Complete  data  on  the  beds  will  be  taken  at 
the  end  of  the  growing  season.  The  experiment 
will  look  at  results  which  include  the  size  of  the 
flowers  and  the  number  of  flowers  per  plant;  the 
height,  width,  and  size  of  the  plants;  and  how 
much  germination  occurred  with  each  treatment. 

Future  experiments  will  investigate  the  best 
ways  to  water  wildflowers  and  may  also  study 
which  soil  types  are  best  for  wildflowers. 

The  wildflower  research  project  has  been 
underwritten  annually  by  Brad  Endicott, 


former  Garden  Trustee.  Wildflower  seed  has 
been  supplied  by  Rita  Anthony,  owner  of  Wild 
Seed  of  Tempe. 

Volunteer  horticultural  aides  worked  on  bed 
preparation  and  planting  and  help  weed  the 
flower  plots.  One  volunteer,  Greta  Mock,  used  a 
wire  needle  to  sew  together  strips  of  bird  netting. 
She  fashioned  the  material,  often  difficult  to  han¬ 
dle,  into  a  cover  that  could  be  pulled  back  in  the 
style  of  a  Roman  blind  so  that  horticulturists 
could  work  in  the  beds.  it  — Carol  Schatt 

To  catch  the  blooms, 
call  the  24-hour  Wildflower  Hotline 
at  754-8134 

March  1  through  April  30 


Perennials,  butterflies 
highlight  wildflower  show 

Michelle  Rauscher  says  the  Garden  wild¬ 
flower  display  this  year  will  feature  more 
established  perennials  than  before  and  a  new 
butterfly  bed. 

The  penstemon  bed  has  doubled  in  size, 
she  said,  and  visitors  will  see  a  number  of  new 
species  such  as  damianita  and  snakeweed  as 
well  as  several  new  Australian  plants. 

Michelle,  horticulturist  in  charge  of  wild¬ 
flowers,  has  planted  an  area  near  "Humming¬ 
bird  Alley"  with  plants  attractive  to  butterflies. 
Nectar  plants  to  feed  the  adult  butterflies 
include  woolly  butterfly  bush,  milkweed 
species,  rabbitbrush,  lantana,  several  verbenas, 
fairyduster,  and  dissodia.  For  the  larvae,  she's 
planted  food  plants  such  as  California  fuschia, 
dicleptera,  and  buckwheat. 

The  spring  wildflower  display  will  begin 
early  but  come  on  strong  later  in  the  season, 
Michelle  said,  because  beds  had  to  be  replant¬ 
ed  after  rabbits  and  quail  broke  through  pro¬ 
tective  fencing  and  netting,  it 
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The  full 
Nelson 

is  required  to  read 
Nabhan,  but  do 


By  Jane  B.  Cole 


Cultures  of  Habitat: 

On  Nature,  Culture,  and  Story 
by  Gary  Paul  Nabhan 

338  pp.  Washington:  Counterpoint,  1997.  $25 


To  appreciate  fully  Gary  Nabhan's  latest 

book,  go  back  and  read  all  the  rest  of  them. 
Gary  has  convinced  me.  He  knows  from 
over  fifteen  years  of  field  work  that  the  only 
actions  which  will  preserve  endangered  species 
are  actions  that  preserve  both  human  and 
ecological  systems. 

In  the  1980s  when  Dr.  Nabhan  was  assistant 
director  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  he  was 
just  beginning  to  investigate  his  theories.  He 
observed  then  and  continues  to  say  to  us  that  in 
order  to  preserve  wilderness/ endangered  species 
we  should  pay  attention  to  the  traditions  of  the 
people  who  have  lived  closely  to  the  earth,  using 
the  plants  and  animals  in  their  daily  lives. 

In  Cultures  Gary  Nabhan  shares  stories  of  his 
own  adolescent  experiences  in  Gary,  Indiana, 
along  with  tales  of  his  dark-skinned  Lebanese 
American  aunts.  He  talks  about  sweating,  peeing, 
kissing,  sneezing,  contrasting  skin  colors, 
arranged  marriages,  or  whatever  else  he  recalls 
that  dramatizes  cultural  experiences,  differences, 
and  common  interests  among  people.  Often 
speaking  in  ways  not  politically  correct,  he  makes 
the  point  that  we  get  so  hung  up  on  differences 
we  can't  see  the  positive  impact  of  any  culture 


other  than  our  own.  Our  own  "conservation" 
approach  may  actually  have  a  negative  impact 
on  worldwide  plant  and  animal  preservation. 

This  is  Gary's  twelfth  book  of  stories  about  the 
cultures  of  people  caring  for  plants  in  their  native 
habitat.  The  list  of  books  begins  with  The  Desert 
Smells  Like  Rain  in  1982. 

I  worked  for  Dr.  Nabhan  in  those  days,  attend¬ 
ed  many  of  his  lectures  and  talks,  met  his  field 
students  and  his  still-to-be-won-over  fellow 
scientists.  I  remember  one  talk  in  which  Gary 
made  the  statement  that  "some  botanists  consid¬ 
er  this  to  be  important  information."  From  the 
back  of  the  room  came  the  stage  whisper — " some 
botanists!  Only  Gary  Nabhan." 

About  that  time  Gary  developed  a  ten-acre  sus¬ 
tainable  agriculture  research  site  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  on  land  originally 
laid  out  for  agricultural  studies  by  former  a 
former  Garden  research  director.  Dr.  Howard 
Scott  Gentry.  In  Dr.  Gentry's  honor  the  land  was 
called  the  "Gentry  Agroecology  Plot,"  producing 
the  acronym  GAP  farm.  Insect  studies,  wildflow- 
ers,  companion  (nurse)  plantings,  shelter  belt 
trees,  runoff  water  check-dams,  and  other  tradi¬ 
tional  desert 
farming 

approaches  were 
developed  and  a 
"farmers'  day 
out"  was  held  to 
show-and-tell 
local  agricultural 
experts  about 
these  newly 
acceptable 
traditional 
approaches  to 
desert  farming. 
Scientists  visited 
from  England, 
Saudi  Arabia, 
California, 
Central 
America, 


Gary  Paul  Nabhan,  from  the 
cover  jacket  of  'Cultures  of  Habitat.' 
(Photograph  by  Sam  Wilson) 
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Kansas,  and  Mexico.  The  GAP  farm  provided  an 
area  for  demonstration  of  research  similar  to,  but 
larger  than  the  Native  Seeds /SEARCH  plots  that 
Dr.  Nabhan  had  earlier  established  in  Tucson. 

Along  with  being  a  research  botanist  and  natu¬ 
ralist,  publishing  scientific  papers,  Gary  also  con¬ 
tinued  writing  and  editing  books  for  the  general 
public,  including: 

•Gathering  the  Desert  (1985),  describing  twelve 
plants  traditionally  used/ preserved  by  desert 
people; 

•Arizona  Highways  Presents  Desert  Wildflowers 
(1988)  suggesting  desert  flowers  for  home 
landscaping  to  match  Sonoran  Desert 
seasons/  rainfall; 

•Enduring  Seeds  (1993)  expanding  the  story 
beyond  the  desert  to  include  traditional  seed 
saving  practices  in  places  around  the  world; 

•The  Geography  of  Childhood  (1994)  presenting 
hope  that  love-of-the-land  traditions  could  be 
passed  on  to  our  children; 

•The  Forgotten  Pollinators  (1996)  explaining  the 
basic  sex  life  of  flowers  and  their  bird,  bee,  and 
people  needs. 

He  now  lives  in  Tucson  where  he  is  director  of 
science  at  the  Arizona  Sonora  Desert  Museum 
and  on  the  board  of  Native  Seeds/SEARCH. 

With  Cultures  of  Habitat,  Gary  has  added  some 
new  stories  to  reinforce  his  vision.  He  tries  a  little 
bit  of  everything. 

He  preaches — 

Ultimately,  the  most  potent  way  of  conserving  biologi¬ 
cal  diversity  may  be  to  protect  the  diversity  of  the  cul¬ 
tures  that  have  stewarded  the  plant  and  animal  com¬ 
munities  on  which  our  agriculture  is  based,  (p.  223) 

He  goes  after  big  business — 

With  my  father,  I  once  saw  the  police  arrest  a  black 
man  for  fishing  in  one  of  the  swamps  on  (U.S.  Steel 
Mill  property  on)  the  side  of  the  road.  Another  time, 
the  same  officer  wrote  out  tickets  for  Polish  women 
picking  mushrooms  there. .  .the  women  had  no  right 
to  wander  past  the  mill's  NO  TRESPASSING  signs  to 


pick  things  in  the  woods.  The  mills  run  the  show  in 
this  company  town  (the  police  officer  said).  . . . 

I  remember  only  the  image  of  stocky  women  in  flow¬ 
ered  dresses,  cardigan  sweaters,  and  babushkas.  They 
were  bent  over,  searching  the  ground  for  fungus. 

They  had  baskets  full  of  these  earthy  riches.  I  won¬ 
dered  why  men  like  my  father  and  his  Irish  cronies 
were  allowed  to  hunt  rabbits  there,  or  why  I  could 
practice  shooting  my  uncle's  double-barreled  shot¬ 
gun,  but  those  old  Polish  women  could  not  hunt  their 
mushrooms,  and  African-American  men  could  not 
fish.  (p.  149) 

He  objects  to  modern  technology — 

Seri  tribe  members  on  the  beach  on  the  Sea  of  Cortez 
gathered  to  greet  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
Sonora.  .  .who  announced  the  Solidarity  Program  had 
brought  electricity  to  this,  the  only  tribe  of  traditional 
hunters  and  gatherers  remaining  within  the  entire 
Mexican  republic.  Now  the  (noise  of  electric  genera¬ 
tor)  motors  swallowed  up  the  crashing  of  the  waves, 
the  crying  of  the  animals,  the  very  sound  of  desert 
summer  itself.  .  .  .Within  weeks,  the  Seri  were 
swapping  limberbush  baskets,  ironwood  carvings, 
miniature  balsa  rafts,  beads,  dolls,  and  bull-roarers  for 
dozens  of  electric  radios,  swamp  coolers,  televisions, 
videocassette  recorders,  and  more  satellite 
dishes.  .  .  .'The  women  spend  their  time  making 
baskets  while  watching  th efotonovela  soap  operas.  The 
boys  love  the  box  and  th efutbol. .  .  .We  have  just 
learned  that  the  people  from  Los  Angeles  can  take 
their  clothes  off  on  TV  after  midnight.  What  do  you 
call  it — la  pornografia? '  (  p.  312) 

He  tells  stories — 

I  was  back  in  my  own  desert  (after  a  summer 
rainstorm),  wandering  in  the  hills  above  a  small  vil¬ 
lage  when  the  sun  began  to  slip  behind  the  moun¬ 
tains.  .  .  .Just  before  sunset,  a  double  rainbow  arched 
over  the  entire  scene.  But  that  was  not  what  riveted 
our  attention.  As  darkness  began  to  gain  on  us,  some¬ 
thing  was  moving  around  our  feet.  Was  the  ground 
itself  vibrating,  like  grain  shaking  in  an  automatic 
sifter? 

Then  we  heard  them,  tens  of  thousands  of  them — 
recently  metamorphosed  toads,  bleating  and  bumping 
into  one  another.  Dozens  per  square  yard,  they 
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covered  the  banks  of  the  reservoir,  the  lava  ridge,  and 
the  trail  back  into  the  village.  As  darkness  thickened, 
we  also  heard  the  rising  chorus  of  their  parents — 
Couch's  spadefoot  toads  sounding  like  an  endless 
herd  of  sheep  coming  in  for  roundup,  p.  315-16. 

My  wishes,  as  a  librarian,  are  that  Gary's  book 
had  an  index,  an  alphabetical  listing  of  sources 
and  a  more  complete  sequential  bibliography.  I 
also  wish  the  book  had  a  few  photographs  or 
drawings  to  relieve  the  intensity  of  338  pages  of 
small  print. 

Reviewing  Cultures  of  Habitat  on  November  29, 
1997,  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  said: 

"From  almost  every  scientific  discipline  has  risen 
a  voice  that  speaks  to  the  laity  in  clear  and  coher¬ 
ent  sentences — Stephen  Jay  Gould  from  paleon¬ 
tology,  Carl  Sagan  from  astronomy,  Richard 
Feynman  from  physics,  Lewis  Thomas  from  med¬ 
icine.  And  there  is  Gary  Paul  Nabhan,  an 
ethnobiologist  from  southern  Arizona,  whose  . . . 
stories  .  .  .  teach  us  about  the  tense  and  tenuous 
relationship  between  culture  and  biological 
diversity." 

Gary  Nabhan,  over  the  fifteen  years  I  have 
known  him,  is  remarkable  in  his  willingness  to 
come  back  to  the  same  theme.  Cultures  of  Habitat, 
along  with  his  other  books,  is  a  good  read. 

And  do  read  his  books — all  of  them.  In  public 
libraries  and  commercial  bookstores  Gary 
Nabhan's  books  pop  up  everywhere  from  geogra¬ 
phy,  to  botany,  to  cooking,  to  child-rearing.  He  is 
entertaining,  funny,  idealistic,  and  absolutely 
dead  serious.  & 

(Jane  B.  Cole  was  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
research  librarian  from  June  1983  to  April  1997.) 


Look  for  books  at  spring  plant  sale 

Librarian  Dianne  Bean  promises  a  used  book 
sale  at  the  spring  plant  sale,  March  20  -  22  .  If 
you  are  getting  a  jump  on  your  spring  cleaning 
and  have  books  to  donate,  bring  them  to  the 
admissions  booth. <r 


Kathleen  leaves 

to  head  arboretum 
at  UC  Davis 

Kathleen  Socolofsky  started  work  in  early 

February  as  the  executive  director  of  the  Davis 
Arboretum,  at  the  University  of  California  Davis  cam¬ 
pus  near  Sacramento. 

Kathleen,  the  Garden's  illustrious  director  of  edu¬ 
cation,  had  spent  a  third  of  her  life  as  a  part  of  the 

staff  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  Her 
tenure  here  culminated 
in  the  $2  million,  five- 
year  renovation  of  the 
Garden,  completed  last 
year.  She  is  credited 
with  creating  the  origi¬ 
nal  concept  for  the 

Garden's  hierarchy  of  trails. 

Along  with  her  responsibilities  in  her  new  posi¬ 
tion  Kathleen  will  coordinate  the  design  of  a  master 
plan  for  the  Davis  Arboretum  and,  possibly,  a  capital 
campaign. 

The  Arboretum,  established  in  the  1930s  along 
Putah  Creek  in  California's  Great  Central  Valley,  is 
located  on  125  acres  of  the  UC  campus.  It  is  a  botani¬ 
cal  garden  used  for  university  research  and  teaching 
and  is  also  "a  resource  much  loved  by  the  community 
who  use  it  to  learn  about  plants  and  for  hiking,  bik¬ 
ing,  walking  and  as  a  quiet  nature  refuge,"  Kathleen 
said. 

"I  am  excited  about  going  to  this  new  challenge," 
Kathleen  said.  The  UC  Davis  campus  is  known  inter¬ 
nationally  for  its  botany,  horticulture,  landscape 
architecture,  and  agriculture  programs. 

"I'm  really  very  sad  about  leaving  here,  though," 
she  said.  "The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  been  an 
important  part  of  my  personal  and  professional  life.  It 
has  been  an  incredible  opportunity  to  learn  and 
develop." 

She  said  she'll  have  to  learn  a  whole  new  set  of 
plants  since  the  Arboretum  grows  California  natives 
and  other  plants  adapted  to  its  local  Mediterranean 
climate,  it — Carol  Schatt 
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Now  you  can 
walk  right  in 

to  see  the  epiphytes 

It's  just  beautiful/'  said  Naomi  Kitchel  as  she 
looked  over  the  new  Douglas  Epiphytic 
Cactus  Exhibit. 

She  and  her  husband  Denison  were  getting 
the  grand  tour  of  the  display  from  Cesar  Mazier, 
superintendent  of  horticulture.  The  Kitchels 
funded  the  remodelling  of  the  exhibit,  formerly 
known  as  the  Douglas  Display  Case,  built  in  the 
1970s  to  honor  Mrs.  Kitchel's  mother,  Mrs. 
Walter  Douglas. 

The  exhibit  contains  epiphytic  cactuses  from 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  including 
Mexico  and  Honduras.  Epiphytic  cacti  grow  in 
the  leaf  litter  which  collects  in  forest  trees.  They 
are  not  parasitic  but  live  on  the  nutrients  of 
decaying  humus.  "Christmas  cactus"  such  as 
Schlumbergera  truncata  is  an  epiphytic  cactus 
familiarly  used  as  a  houseplant. 

The  renovated  exhibit,  in  the  Cactus  House, 
is  about  four  times  larger  than  the  old  display 


Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of  horticulture,  points 
out  features  in  the  newly  remodelled  Douglas  Epiphytic 
Cactus  Exhibit  to  Naomi  and  Denison  Kitchel.  The  exhibit 
honors  Mrs.  Kitchel's  mother,  Mrs.  Walter  Douglas. 


case.  It  contains  open  doorways  which  allow 
visitors  to  enter  the  exhibit  space.  "Now  people 
are  able  to  wander  in  and  get  the  feeling  of  these 
plants,"  Cesar  told  the  Kitchels.  "Before,  they 
could  only  press  their  noses  against  the  glass 
and  look  in." 

The  display  will  be  kept  at  temperatures 
ranging  from  85  to  95  degrees.  A  fountain  and  a 
water-based  air  cooler  provide  the  necessary 
humidity  for  these  species  of  plants.  Many 
materials,  including  boulders  as  well  as  the 
dead  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  were  gleaned  from 
the  Garden  grounds  to  be  used  in  the  exhibit. 
Horticulturist  Paul  Dickey  did  much  of  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  exhibit,  along 
with  Cesar. 

Her  mother  "liked  everything  that  grows," 
Mrs.  Kitchel  said.  She  had  come  to  Bisbee  in 
1907  as  the  bride  of  a  mining  engineer.  "It  was 
certainly  a  different  life  than  she  had  in 
Ottawa." 

An  avid  gardener,  Mrs.  Douglas  promoted 
gardening  throughout  the  state  by  providing 
seeds  and  encouraging  "railroad  houses  to  plant 
them  and  see  who  had  the  prettiest  gardens," 
Mrs.  Kitchel  said. 

The  young  Naomi  and  her  siblings  spent 
much  of  their  growing-up  years  in  Bisbee,  and 
the  Douglas  family  came  to  Phoenix  in  the 
winters  where  Mrs.  Douglas  was  active  with 
Gertrude  Webster  in  the  early  days  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden. 

A  dedicated  amateur  botanist,  Mrs.  Douglas 
donated  a  collection  of  about  a  thousand  dried 
and  mounted  specimens  to  the  Garden's 
herbarium. 

The  Kitchels  have  long  been  supporters  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  &  — Carol  Schatt 


Gardening  questions? 
Ask  Mary  Irish, 

"The  Arizona  Gardener," 
Saturday  mornings  7  -  9  a. m. 
on  radio  station  KOY  55(am) 
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Computers 
and  books 

Dianne  puts  them 
together 

It  was  a  missing  book  which  set  Dianne  Bean 
on  the  course  that  eventually  led  her  to 
Richter  Library  here  at  the  Garden. 

Working  on  a  master's  degree  in  biology  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  Dianne  needed  a  book  not 
available  in  the  library  she  was  using.  "The 
librarian  said,  'That's  no  problem,'  sat  down  at 
her  interlibrary  loan  computer  and  found  the 
book  at  a  library  in  California  in  three  minutes," 
Dianne  said.  "I  thought  that  was  so  cool,  and 
three  weeks  later  I  started  on  a  second  master's 
degree  in  library  science." 

She  changed  the  goal  of  her  biology  studies 
and  took  instead  a  master's  degree  in  instruc¬ 
tional  design  (1992,  from  Memphis  State 
University)  while  working  on  her  master's  in 
library  science  (weekend  classes  were  conducted 
by  a  professor  who  came  in  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee)  and  holding  down  a  full-time  job 
as  a  lab  technician. 

She  was  awarded  the  master's  in  library 


Dianne  Bean  began  work  in  October  as  the 
Garden's  research  librarian.  She  aims  to  modernize  the 
Richter  Library  and  wants  to  put  the  volumes  on-line. 


science  in  1993  and  took  her  first  job  as  a  librari¬ 
an  at  the  University  of  New  Orleans. 

A  native  of  Maine,  Dianne's  first  degree  was 
a  bachelor  of  science  in  biology  from  the 
University  of  Maine.  She  was  one  course  short  of 
a  master's  in  biology  for  teachers  from  Rutgers 
University  in  New  Jersey  when  she  moved  with 
her  husband  to  Memphis.  There  she  became  a 
docent  for  the  zoo  and  "I  wound  up  running 
their  library  for  five  years  as  a  volunteer." 

Dianne  spends  "at  least  forty-four  hours  a 
week"  working  on  her  favorite  hobby.  Project 
Gutenberg.  "This  real  enthusiast —  Michael 
Hart — decided  he  wanted  to  put  every  book 
there  is  on-line  so  that  any  basic  computer  could 
read  them;  so  a  bunch  of  us  with  computers 
around  the  world,  who  can  scan,  type,  or  proof¬ 
read,  are  spending  our  spare  time  scanning  or 
typing  texts  into  cyberspace,"  Dianne  said. 

"Of  course,  we  use  books  which  are  out-of- 
copyright — that's  seventy-five  years — or  in 
England  it's  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  the 
last  author. 

"I  work  with  about  a  hundred  volunteers, 
helping  them,  handholding,  trouble-shooting 
their  computer  problems.  I  do  a  lot  of  e-mail!" 

When  she  began  work  on  the  project,  290 
books  had  been  logged  on.  "Now  we  will  post 
about  twelve  hundred  books,"  Dianne  said.  "We 
now  are  completing  about  one  a  day." 

Project  Gutenberg  is  located  at 
chttp:/  /  www.promo.net/pg> 

"I  would  say  the  Richter  Library  is  a  compact 
library,"  Dianne  said. 

"My  agenda  is  to  modernize  it  some  and 
keep  the  valuable,  older  material  that  contains 
good  information." 

She  wants  to  put  the  library  volumes  on-line 
"so  that  other  libraries  will  know  we  have  this 
valuable  information  here.  It's  expensive  to  do, 
so  I  can't  put  things  that  are  not  helpful  on-line. 
This  will  lead  to  deaccessioning  some  books — 
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weeding,  in  garden  terms,"  Dianne  said.  "The 
book  sale  at  the  March  plant  sale  will  contain  a 
number  of  plant-related  materials." 

Dianne  has  found  mouse  nests  among  the 
books  and  evidence  of  gnawing  among  the 
Library's  rare  book  collection. 

"I  would  say  that  the  major  problem  in  the 
library  is  the  infestation  of  rodents  in  the  rare 
book  collection.  My  philosophy  is  that  I  cannot 
condone  allowing  these  rare  books  to  be  treated 
like  this,"  she  said. 

"If  this  is  a  museum  or  if  the  books  are  an 
investment,  they  need  to  be  protected  from 
rodents,  dust,  and  other  hazards.  They  need  to  be 
preserved  and  we  are  looking  into  how  to  do  that 
properly." 

The  Benson  collection  is  already  on-line  with 
the  Online  Computer  Library  Center  (OCLC), 
and  putting  the  rare-book  collection  on  line  will 
be  next,  Dianne  said.  A  new  computer  with  scan¬ 
ner  and  printer  has  been  ordered  in  order  to  put 
the  collection  into  cyberspace,  a  project  which 
can  use  many  new  volunteers.  ☆  — Carol  Schatt 


Saguaro  Society  members  toured  two 
homes  with  natural  desert  gardens  in  early 
November,  including  the  quaint  Dann  garden 
which  surrounds  an  adobe  home  formerly 
owned  by  Garden  Director  Hubert  Earle  and 
his  wife  Lucille. 

The  group  also  toured  the  Melton  residence, 
a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  home  nestled  in  the 
mountains  near  the  Phoenix  Mountains 
Preserve.  & 


Years  from  now,  your 

generosity 

can  keep  us 


Your  support  of  the  Desert 

Botanical  Garden  can  continue 
for  generations  to  come,  when 
you  remember  the  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans. 

Our  Sonoran  Circle  mem¬ 
bers  have  done  just  that.  And 
the  goal  of  our  60x60  Campaign 
is  to  enroll  60  new  members  by 
the  Garden’s  60th  Anniversary 
in  January  1999. 

It’s  a  wonderful,  and  much 
appreciated  way  to  remember 
the  Garden  —  and  to  help 
ensure  its  growth  and  vitality. 

Consider  giving  a  gift  with 
more  than  a  lifetime  guaran¬ 
tee.  Become  a  Sonoran  Circle 
member. 


■!!!’  Desert 
Botanical 
-  ,  Garden 

# 

For  more  information,  please 
contact  the  development  office 
at  754-8115 
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Trustees  approve  long 
range  building  plan 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  Board  of 
Trustees  has  approved  a  long  range  plan  for  facil¬ 
ities  at  the  Garden.  The  plan  was  developed  over 
a  period  of  two  years  by  members  of  the  Board's 
Long  Range  Planning  Committee,  chaired  by  Dr. 
Fritz  Steiner,  working  with  staff,  volunteers,  and 
consultants  John  Douglas,  architect,  and 
Christine  Ten  Eyck,  landscape  architect. 

Copies  of  the  plan  are  available  in  the  Garden 
library.  Presentations  and  tours  relating  to  the 
plan  are  being  scheduled.  Stop  in  and  have  a 
look  at  how  your  Garden  is  going  to  grow. 

(A; 

Desert  House:  Read  all 
about  it! 

Thom  Hulen's  splendid  new 
bulletin  on  the  technical  aspects 
of  Desert  House  is  now  available 
at  the  admissions  booth.  It's  free. 

<A> 

You  have  to  say  we  love  our  plants 

Members  scooped  up  a  whopping  $44,000 
worth  of  plants  on  Members'  Day  at  the  fall  plant 
sale,  according  to  Mary  Irish.  Plant  sales  for  the 
three-day  event  totaled  $88,000,  and  103  new 
people  joined  the  Garden. 

(A? 

Kathy  Rice  on  'Science  Friday' 

Kathy  Rice,  curator  of  rare  &  endangered 
plants,  was  a  panelist  on  National  Public  Radio's 
popular  "Science  Friday"  program  when  it  aired 
from  Phoenix  in  November. 

Topic  of  the  show  was  "Desert  Ecosystems." 
Host  was  NPR's  Ira  Flatow. 

rA? 


The  enthnobotany  trail  led  here 

Our  Garden  seemed  a  natural  for  filming  the 
only  North  American  segment  on  the  Canadian 
documentary,  "The  Earth's  Garden,"  an  educa¬ 
tional  series  which  encourages  understanding 
the  relationship  between  plants  and  people. 

When  a  Canadian  production  company  was 
searching  the  world  for  experts  on  how  native 
people  used  plants,  they  discovered  the  Garden's 
Ruth  Greenhouse,  exhibits  coordinator,  and 
Wendy  Hodgson,  curator  of  the  herbarium. 

The  segment  was  filmed  on  the  Garden's 
ethnobotany  trail.  Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert,  and  featured  extensive  inter¬ 
views  with  both  Ruth  and  Wendy  on  mesquite, 
yucca,  and  agave. 

The  show  aired  in  Australia,  Malaysia,  and 
Canada  in  January  and  may  be  carried  on  the 
Discovery  Channel  in  the  U.S.  later  this  year. 

(A; 

Carolyn  joins  CPC  board 

The  Garden's  Executive  Director  Carolyn 
Poison  O'Malley  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation.  She  will  serve 
an  initial  three-year  term. 

<A? 

It  pays  to  be  a  member 

Members  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  can 
receive  discounts  on  admission  to  ten  other 
Central  Arizona  museums  and  parks. 

Present  your  Garden  membership  card  and  get 
a  dollar  off  admission  for  up  to  eight  visitors  at 
the  Champlin  Fighter  Aircraft  Museum  (Mesa), 
Hall  of  Flame  Museum  (Phoenix),  The  Heard 
Museum  (Phoenix),  Mesa  Southwest  Museum, 
Phoenix  Art  Museum,  The  Rosson  House 
(Phoenix),  Boyce  Thompson  Arboretum 
(Superior),  Deer  Valley  Rock  Art  Center,  and 
Pueblo  Grande  Museum  (Phoenix).  & 
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The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
acknowledges  the  support 
of  all  of  its  8,910  members. 
Recognized  here  are  all 
members  of  the  President's 
Club,  Director's  Circle, 

Saguaro  Society ,  and 
Sonoran  Circle.  Ocotillo 
Club,  Agave  Century  Club, 
Desert  Council  and  other 
donations  were  received 
from  September  30,  1997,  to 
December  31,  1997. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Mary  Alice  Baumberger 
Leigh  &  David  Harm 
Carol  Schatt 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Marie  Doepper 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

G Wynne  &  Jeffrey  P.  Anderson 

Milena  &  Tony  Astorga 

Thomas  K.  Avery 

Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 

Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 

Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 

Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 

Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 

Jeanne  Cameron 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 

Amy  S.  Clague 

John  M.  Clements 

Patricia  F.  Cocking 

Lawrence  L.  Cohn 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 

Janet  &  John  Cotton 

Jeri  &  Mike  DeMuro 

Sara  &  David  Dodge 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

Margaret  Eldean 

Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 

Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 

JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 

BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 

Becky  &  Bob  Gisbume 

Amie  Jo  &  W.T.  Greer,  Jr. 

Nancy  &  Keith  Halliday 
Leigh  &  David  Harm 
Robin  &  David  Hanna 
Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 
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Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Jon  Kitchell 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Janet  &  Patrick  Kuefler 
Molly  &  James  Larkin 
Jewell  &  Dell  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Kathryn  &  Thomas  Munro 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Jean  &  David  Pettitt 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Nancy  Jane  &  Edward  Rose 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Barbara  &  Shirley  E.  Singer 
Susannah  &  Leslie  Small 
Diana  &  David  Smith 
Marty  &  Don  Squire 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Kathy  &  George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welbom 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 

Special  thanks  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  ivho  have  introduced  their 
friends  to  the  Saguaro 
Society: 

Connie  Binns: 

Jeri  &  Mike  DeMuro 

BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 
Carolyn  O'Malley: 

Milena  &  Tony  Astorga 

Nancy  Jane  &  Ed  Rose 
Rose  Papp: 

Liisa  &  Bill  Wilder 
Shirley  Singer: 

Betty  &  Herb  Bool 

Marty  &  Don  Squire 

Bruce  Thoeny 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Ann  &  Charles  L.  Echols,  Jr. 
Martha  &  Austin  Marquis 


CherylParker&  William 
Gibney 

Cecily  &  Donald  A.  Poison 
Nancy  &  Frank  E.  Russell 
Janet  C.  Spadora 
Elizabeth  Summers 
Betty  Van  Denburgh 
Mary  Zicarelli 

AGAVE 

CENTURY  CLUB 

Margaret  &  Quentin  Achuff 
Susan  &  Bryan  Albue 
Carolyn  &  Grant  Baecker 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Lydia  &  Philip  B.  Bell 
Lee  &  F.  A.  Bowman 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brecker 
Jean  &  Robert  Brooks 
Shelly  Bunn  &  Dan  Suhr 
Naomi  Caras-Miller 
Vera  &  Robert  Ciancola 
Patricia  &  Louis  Comus,  Jr. 
Jennie  &  Jerry  R.  Cox 
Sandra  &  David  F.  Doubleday 
Diana  &  H.  James  Douglass 
Sara  &  Fred  J.  English 
Rose  Stapley  Fausch 
Shirley  &  Frank  Fitch 
Amelia  &  Austin  Gilstrap 
Elizabeth  &  John  D.  Gray 
Corinna  Gries  &  Thomas  H. 
Nash  III 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
J.  D.  Guthier  &  L.  J.  Read 
Barbara  Haas 
Ruth  &  I.  R.  Hansen 
Jack  Hartley 
Pamela  &  Ronald  Hill 
Tillie  &  Charles  Huckins 
Nancy  &  Kenneth  Husband 
Beth  Jarman  &  George  Land 
Myrl  &  Eugene  T.  Jensen 
Robert  H.  Kieckhefer 
Roy  F.  Land 
Patricia  &  D.  Kenneth 
Lindgren 

Ilse  &  Robert  H.  MacKinnon 
Karen  &  Mike  Magnan 
Rochelle  Malinoff  &  Paul  K. 
Dygert 

Mike  McGowan 
Claire  &  Lawrence  McLeese 
Janet  &  Donald  K.  Miner 
Dorothy  &  Daniel  C.  Mitchell 
Dorothy  Donnelly  Moller 
Linda  &  Dillard  Morris,  Jr. 
Marion  &  William  Nenstiel 
Jerre  &  John  O'Malley,  Jr. 
Mary  &  Matthew  Palenica 
Shirley  &  Gordon  R.  Perlick 
Patricia  &  A.  Jack  Pfister 
Marilynn  M.  Prins 
Edra  &  David  Rich 
Ann  &  Dan  Rigby 
Lois  &  Stephen  Savage 
Helen&  Joseph  W.  Schauer,  Jr. 
Judith  &  David  Sensibar 
Susan  &  Henry  H.  Sheer 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  D.  Socolofsky 


Jeff  Stinebiser 
Ann  &  Raymond  Thayer 
Meri  &  Bill  Thomason 
Edgar  L.  Turcotte 
Evelyn  &  H.  W.  Van  Loo 
Arloa  &  Ed  Waldmann 
Jocelyn  &  H.  B.  Wallace 
Elizabeth  Welch 
Sue  &  Philip  Wilcox 
Suzanne  Williams 
Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 
Penny  Wilson  &  Robert  Dare 
Peggy  &  Robert  E.  Withers 
Helen  B.  Wooden 
Diana  Wykes 
Antoinette  G.  Young 
Mary  &  Dennis  Young 
The  Zaugg  Family 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  catego¬ 
ry,  Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  for  donors  of 
$250  or  more. 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  +) 

American  Express 
Eddie's  Grill 

Mesquite  ($5,000  -  $9,999) 

Chancellor  Broadcasting 
Continental  Homes 

Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 

Arizona  Public  Service 
First  American  Title 
Insight  Enterprises 
Lewis  and  Roca 
O'Connor,  Cavanagh  et  al 
Pacific  Century  Bank,  N.A. 
Smith  Barney 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

Robinsons-May 
Snell  &  Wilmer 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

Arizona  Sun  Products 
Green  Rabbit  Design  Studio 
Norris  &  Benedict 
Sunbelt  Holdings 
Westcor  Partners 

Manzanita  ($250  -  $499) 

Brown  Chiropractic  Center 
Delta  Diversified  Enterprises 
Jackson  Properties 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (8) 

Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 


Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 
Bob  Dowle 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw  * 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux  * 

Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Carolyn  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Craig  Pearson 
Doris  Redlin 
Leontine  Sassell  * 

Ruth  K.  Schonthal  * 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Evelyn  &  H.W.  Van  Loo 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright  * 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been 
realized 


Have  you  provided  for 
the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  in  your  will  or 
estate  plans? 

If  so,  you  may  qualify 
for  membership  in 
The  Sonoran  Circle. 
For  more  information 
call  Sherry  New, 
Director  of 
Development, 
at  754-8111. 


HONORARY 

DONATIONS 

Pauline  &  Robert  Anderson 

Elizabeth  &  Henry  Kuhlman 

Elizabeth  &  Henry  Kuhlman 

Pauline  &  Robert  Anderson 
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Riley  Murphy 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Rosellen  Papp 

C.V.  Belt 

Stephen  Roman 

Arizona  Community 
Foundation 

Martin  Vogel 

Ruthe  Grossman 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have 
been  received  in  memory  of: 

Ted  Austin 

Elaine  Austin 

Ruth  Block 

Sandra  Kravetz 
Susan  Weltman 
Nancy  Zeidenberg 

Bob  Brock 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Vizcaya 

Geraldine  F.  Eliot 

Geraldine  F.  Eliot  FamilyTrust 
Nan  and  Larry  Hudson 
Elizabeth  Langdon 
Geraldine  Peterson 
Alice  Schofield 

Maxine  Y.  Elliot 
Richard  H.  Elliot 

Mae  Flynn 

Judy  Flynn 

Doris  Gustuafson 

Ann  Collins 

Edith  London 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gary  Miles 

William  MacFarlane 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Randy  Sejen 

Irwin  McMahon 

Jean  Fehrman 

Howard  Miller 

Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 

Arizona  Public  Service 

Muriel  Beroza 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Boillot 

Elizabeth  Bordine 

Susan  &  James  Brendedn 

Lois  Burton 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Jerry  Cox 

Carrie  Mendes  DaCosta 

Pinney  Deupree 

Lori  &  Dick  DeWerd 

Shirley  &  J.H.  Gullyes 


Sara  Henderson 

Dana  Hiser 

Peter  Howell 

Mary  &  Gary  Irish 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Jaeger 

Donna  Johnson 

Col.  Jules  Klagge 

Margaret  Kleinschmidt 

Lin  Culbert  Leivian 

Barbara  Long 

Eleanor  McGee 

Miriam  McKinley 

Doris  &  Donald  Meehan 

Mary  Adele  Melis 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Merton  Merring 

Lucille  Miller 

David  Miller 

Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Harriet  &  William  Oakes 
Marlene  &  Charles  Potuzak 
Nancy  &  Robert  Rheinlander 
Barbara  Richards 
Carol  Schatt 
Jane  Schlosberg 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Judy  Shortt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Sievers 
Favour  Slater 
Eugenia  &  John  Story 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ernest  Tucker 
Sylvia  Yoder 

Richard  Towne 

Nat  Hathaway 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultur¬ 
al  maintenance  of  the  trees  on  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail. 
Contributions  have  been  received 
in  memory  of: 

Maxine  G.  Brady 

Cathy  and  Bob  Brady 

Georgia  Klasek 
Olga  &  Dwaine  Bruntz 
Helen  Klasek 
Mary  Klasek 
Vi  Klasek 

IN-KIND 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
Diana- Alexis  Alexander 
Andresen  Graphic  Services 
Arid  Zone  Trees 
Colette  Avril 
Sandy  Banker 
Elizabeth  Cargill 
Carpenter  Graphics 
Dennis  Cielaszyk 
Isabel  &  John  Colledge 
Jack  Comiskey 
Thomas  C.  Cook 
Elzada  &  Cederick  Darter 
Desert  Way  Gardens 
Desierto  Verde,  Inc. 


Lori  &  Dick  DeWerd 
Doubletree  Paradise  Valley 
Resort 

Jane  Ellen  Drake 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Eddie's  Grill 
Empire  Power  Systems 
Estudio  Ray 

Miriam  &  Jordan  Francis 

David  B.  Gass 

Dick  George 

Rita  Goldner 

Anthony  Gully 

Andrea  Hightower 

Barbara  Homan 

Jean  A.  Hookway 

George  S.  Hoppin  III 

Helen  W.  Horn 

Hotel  Concierge  Service 

Brian  Johnson 

Jeri  Kelley 

Pat  M.  Kern 

Art  Kerner 

Dale  Kesel 

Mary  Klasek 

Laserscan 

Frances  Linowski 

Paul  W.  Lorah 

Dustin  Lyon 

David  Manje 

John  K.  Meinert 

William  Miles 

Tim  Mitchell 

Bettye  D.  Mobley 

Sharolynn  K.  Monsam 

Official  Fast  Freight 

Jan  Olafsson 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 

Craig  Pearson 

Lovice  &  Richard  Peterson 

Helena  M.  Phillips 

The  Phoenix  Zoo 

Victoria  Pittman 

PMT  Ambulance 

Rain  Bird 

Vikki  Reed 

Reed  Paper  Company 

Resource  Net  International 

Ann  Rhea 

Jean  Rippetoe 

George  L.  Roberts 

Roe  Exhibits 

Anne  M.  Russell 

Grit  &  Brian  J.  Sadler 

Catherine  &  Jeff  Sawner 

Jane  B.  Schlosberg 

Elinor  Schottstaedt 

Colleen  Scyphers 

Vicki  &  Paul  Shimp 

Thomas  F.  Smith 

Richard  Solaski 

Norman  T.  Sovinec 

Betty  Jo  Stevenson 

J.  Stinebiser 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
The  Potted  Plant,  Inc. 

The  Printing  Company 
Gayle  Timmerman 
Bill  &  Jan  Trenter 
United  Airlines 
University  Club  of  Phoenix 


V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Jeff  Van  Maren 
Nancy  E.  Wagner 
Bonnie  West 
Suzanne  L.  Wight 
Jeffery  M.  Williamson 
Sandra  Zirn 

DONATIONS 

Quentin  Achuff 

Eugene  E.  Addor 

Carola  M.  Ahrendt 

Clark  Anderson 

Jeffrey  P.  Anderson 

Anonymous 

Frank  &  Patricia  Atlee 

Elaine  Austin 

Sara  &  Andre  Boucher,  Jr. 

Kenneth  L.  Bond 

Steven  T.  Branca 

Jose  Burruel 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Cheryl  Cortright 

Donna  Corwin 

Jan  Cummings 

James  H.  Curl 

Carrie  Mendes  DaCosta 

Davison  Benefits  Group 

Nancy  Dean 

Desert  Mountain  Properties 
Nancy  Dillon 
Bennett  Dorrance 
H.  James  Douglass 
Judy  &  David  Duran 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Ruth  L.  Eckert 
Geraldine  Eliot 
Bradford  M.  Endicott 
E.  R.  Erickson 
Betty  Feldman 
Teka  Foster 
Zantha  Gilcrease 
Becky  &  Bob  Gisburne 
Jill  &  Ken  Glenn 
John  D.  Gray 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Gloria  &  Paul  Hallowell 
Merissa  Hammon 
Mary  E.  Hamway 
Leigh  &  David  Harm 
John  G.  Hearn 
Honeywell  GO  Club 
Jean  A.  Hookway 
Tom  Hoover 

Nan  &  Lawrence  Hudson 
Edith  &  William  Huizingh 
Lucille  Hushek 
Jeanne  &  Jack  Ingold 
Gail  Jones 
Michael  R.  Khazai 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
The  Klaseks 
Jon  Laible 
Bruce  Lane 

Elizabeth  &  Leonard  Langdon 
Karen  &  Jordan  Leake 
Larry  Levinson 
George  Lindsay 
Carla  &  Ralph  Lingerfelt 
Barbara  R.  Long 


Dorothy  S.  Malian 
Austin  Marquis 
David  Mathis 
McDonnell  Douglas 
Employees 
Carol  A.  Mendenhall 
Bruce  A.  Meyers 
Nancy  Meyers 
John  Moore 
E.  H.  Neese 
O'Connor  Cavanagh 
Jan  Olafsson 
Mary  Olson 
Alice  &  Charles  Palmer 
Dena  &  Tom  Pierre 
Prescott  College 
Sheila  &  Michael  Pruitt 
Cally  &  Frank  Rogers-Witte 
Carol  Schatt 
Jane  B.  Schlosberg 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Glenn  Smith 

L.  B.  Smith 

M.  D.  Socolofsky 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Elaine  &  Monte  Swetnam 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Ann  &  Raymond  Thayer 
Meri  &  Bill  Thomason 
William  C.  Thornton 

Bill  &  Vicki  Treciak 
William  H.  Voss 
Nancy  &  John  Walker 
R.  David  Welch 
Beatrice  &  M.  Dale  Williford 
Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 
Helen  B.  Wooden 
Carla  Zubiria 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

American  Express  Foundation 
Motorola  Foundation 
Phillip  Morris  Matching  Gift 
Center 

U.S.  West  Foundation 

ESTATE  GIFTS 

Mrs.  Lucille  Blessing  Earle 

FOUNDATIONS 

Cosanti  Foundation 
The  Maurice  R.  &  Meta  G. 
Gross  Foundation 
Fred  Maytag  Family 
Foundation 

GRANTS 

Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
The  Whiteman  Foundation 
State  of  Arizona, 

Department  of 
Environmental  Quality 
State  of  Arizona,  Water 
Resources 
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RARE  PLANT 

ENDOWMENT 

FUND 

Dorothea  &  Brad  Endicott 

HUIZINGH 

OPERATING 

RESERVE 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Edith  and  Bill  Huizingh 
The  Whiteman  Foundation 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Horticulturists 

Jane  A.  Deuvall 
Marie  Doepper 

Desert  Gardeners 

Dianne  Bean, 

in  honor  of  Carolyn  &  Leland 
Pendleton 
Patricia  Berning, 
in  honor  of  Zachary  Berning- 
Marking 

and  in  honor  of  Vi  Cody 
William  Bombeck 
Roya  Bowlus 
Jean  Brooks 
Kathy  &  Dan  Burton 
Paul  J.  Cody 
Vera  Lynn  Ferris 
Talie  &  Sam  Freedman 
Esther  Gardner 
Christine  A.  Hardy 
Robert  M.  Henderson 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Nelson  W.  Hope 
Knoell  and  Quidort  Architects 
Penny  &  Hans  Laudon, 
in  memory  of  David  S. Lewis 
Katharine  McCarty 
Hugh  McDowell 
Candia  &  Pat  O'Neil, 
in  honor  of  Mogi  &  Dick  Hogle 
and  in  honor  of  Mogi  Kinsey  & 
Red  O'Neil 
Jenifer  Partch, 
in  honor  of  Max  L.  Partch 
Family 

Ruth  Pegelow 
William  J.  Schafer  III 
Glenn  Smith 
J.  W.  Smith 
Kirk  Garrett  Smith, 
in  honor  of  Charlene  &  Rex 
Smith 

Niblack  Thome 
Tim  Warfield 
Patria  &  Betty  Weinert 
Bruce  Williams 
Donald  C.  Williams 
Williams  Foundation  Inc. 
Kathy  &  Bob  Winder 

Plant  Parents 

Barbara  &  Frank  Anderson 
Clarissa  J.  Archer 


J.F.  Michael  Bain 
Bruce  L.  Baldwin 
Thelma  Baron 
Glenn  Bennett 
Barbie  &  Dick  Bergerson 
Letitia  E.  Bishop 
Virginia  Burke 
Dave  Carlson 
Brenda  &  Craig  Chadwick 
Fred  Chambers 
Vivyan  Connolly, 
in  honor  of  Patricia  &  Willow 
Osage 

Copper  Canyon  Elementary, 
in  memory  of  Rich  Lombardo 
Doris  &  Richard  Dale, 
in  honor  of  Carol  &  Lloyd 
Cruger 

Leif  Dietrichs 
David  F.  Doubleday 
Marion  &  Jim  Durham, 
in  memory  of  Bertha  Lewis 
Judy  &  Dave  Emme 
Janet  &  Don  Faulkner 
Ron  Finkel, 

in  honor  of  Linda  Blumel 
Charles  B.  Fleming 
Lenore  W.  Foster, 
in  honor  of  Taylor  Winstead 
Linda  Frye 

Barbara  &  Norman  Giese 
Gena  Lee  Grant, 
in  honor  of  Helen  Collins 
Barbara  J.  Gullickson 
Pat  Guthrie 
S.  Haffner 
Harry  W.  Hale,  Jr. 

Donald  F.  Harris 

Marie  Harris 

Cynthia  Hazeltine 

Betty  Jane  Heath 

Pamela  &  William  Heckaman 


Alice  &  Robert  Howe 
Stephen  P.  Howe 
Lorraine  Klein 
Leslie  Lammers, 
in  honor  of  Betty  &  Bill 
Lammers 
Larry  Landay 
Gwenifer  Law 
Amy  Leeson, 

in  honor  ofMimi  &  Jack  Adams 
and  in  honor  of 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Roger  Leeson 
Catherine  Lehlbach 
Rina  &  Phil  Levy 
Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 
Anne  M.  Lind 
Norman  Littler,  Jr. 

Scott  R.  Loos 
Karen  Madia 
Shirley  Martz, 
in  memory  of  her  dad 
Miriam  McKinley, 
in  honor  of  Jackie  Miller 
Carol  McLellan 
Joanne  McTiernan, 
in  honor  of  Peter  Ingrassia 
EdMell 

Susanne  M.  Mercier 
Jennifer  Middelkamp, 
in  honor  of  Edith  Goble 
Barbara  H.  Miller 
Madge  S.  Mills 
Karen  &  William  Morris, 
in  honor  of  Ann  Marie  & 

Tony  Rose 
Jan  Newman, 
in  honor  of  Bonnie  Turner 
Wendy  A.  Niem 
Richard  Nolan  Jr. 

John  Pamperin 
James  G.  Peck, 
in  honor  of  Carol  Peck 
Gerold  E.  Pokorny 
Jack  S.  Reinhold, 
in  honor  of  Bertha  Raile 
and  in  honor  of  Zachary  Tobis 
John  N.  Robertson 
Linda  &  James  Rose 
Ruth  &  George  Scharf 
Elinor  Schottstaedt 
Gary  Septon 
Don  Shaw 
Samatha  Smith, 
in  honor  of  Christopher  & 
Breanna 

Claire  S.  Steigerwald 
Hilda  &  Harvey  Streich 
Jonathon  Strom 
Ted  Tawshunsky 
Eden  &  Don  Thompson 
Georgeanne  Turley, 
in  honor  of  Gail  Fawcett 
Arloa  &  Ed  Waldmann 
Mary  &  Fred  Warren 
Jody  &  Wally  Waugh, 
in  honor  of  Duncan  White 
Melanie  A.  Williams 
Edith  &  Dave  Wright 
James  R.  Youse 
Beth  &  David  Zeibig 


d) 


If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would 
be  useful,  please  call  the  Garden's 
Develpment  Office  at  754-8115  for  more 
information. 

brooms 
bulletin  boards 
chairs  (office  &  desk) 
climbing  equipment 
clipboards 
computer  desk 
computer  printers 
curved  saw  scab  &  sheath 
electric  cart 

electric  pencil  sharpener 
extension  cords 

file  cabinets  (two-  &  four-  drawer) 

golf  pencils 

hammers 

metal  detector 

microwave  oven  (small) 

plastic  buckets  (five  gallon) 

plastic  dish  pans 

refrigerator  (mini) 

shelving  (book,  plant,  wall) 

shovels 

typewriter 

vacuum  cleaner 

WaterWands  (36") 

wheelbarrel 

Thanks  to  these  members 
for  their  generous  responses 
to  last  quarter's  "Wish  List!" 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Hoppin  -  Dell 

computer  &  accessories 
The  Phoenix  Zoo  -  two  three-wheel 
bikes 

Richard  Solaski  -  drill  bits 

The  University  Club  of  Phoenix  -  copy 

machine 
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Calendar 
Of  Special  Events 


Spring  Music  in  the  Garden  Concert  Series 

Sundays  through  April  19,  Ullman  Terrace 
Concerts  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Advance  ticket  purchases  at  the  Garden 
or  by  phone  941-1225 
(Optional  continental  breakfast, 

9:30  a  m.  to  12:30  p.m.) 

Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
&  Used  Book  Tent 

Members  only:  Friday,  March  20,  noon  to  6  p.m.  & 
Saturday,  March  21,  8-9  a.m. 

open  to  the  public,  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
March  21  &  22,  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

civ 

12th  Annual  Dinner  on  the  Desert 
&  Specimen  Plant  Auction 

Saturday,  April  25,  6:30  p.m. 

Dinner,  dining,  and  dancing 
Tickets,  $175  &  $250  per  person 
Call  the  Garden  for  reservations 

(A? 

Jazz  in  the  Garden  Concert  Series 

Fridays,  May  8  through  July  31,  Ullman  Terrace 
Concerts  7-9  p.m. 

Advance  ticket  purchases  at  the  Garden 
or  by  phone  941-1225 
(Optional  barbeque  buffet  available) 

cKp 

Garden  Members'  Annual  Meeting 

May  21 


Milli  Olshaskie,  Saturday  morning  docent,  learns  a 
weaving  pattern  from  Barbara  Gronemann  of 
Southwest  Learning  Sources.  Barbara  used  yucca,  devil's 
claw,  willow,  and  bear  grass  as  she  demonstrated  weav¬ 
ing  techniques  used  by  people  of  the  southwest.  Visitors 
plaited  their  own  small  coasters  from  yucca  or  palm 
leaves. 

The  January  event  was  a  demonstration  in  the  "Family 
Saturday  Activities"  series  which  continues  each  Satur¬ 
day  at  1 1  a.m.  through  April  30.  Each  week's  event  is  a 
unique  experience  and  free  with  Garden  admission. 


till 
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EDDIE’S  PATIO  CAFE 

Open  Daily 
8  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace 


SPECIAL  CLOSINGS 

April  6 

-  Gift  &  Plant  shops  closed 
from  11  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 

April  25 

-  Garden  and  shops  close 
at  3  p.m. 

May  20 

-  Gift  Shop  closed. 

June  1 

-  Plant  Shop  closed 
(reopens  October  1). 


Eddie’s  Patio  Cafe  offers  Garden  visitors  an 
array  of  foods  for  a  quick  snack  or  full  meal. 
Eddie’s  Patio  Cafe  follows  the  same  motto  as 
its  famous  parent  restaurant,  Eddie’s  Grill: 
“Food  with  a  Passion!” 


GARDEN  GIFT  SHOP 

Open  Daily 
9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

No  Admission  Fee  required 

The  Garden  Gift  Shop  carries  a  wonderful  variety 
of  gifts  perfect  for  everyone!  From  toys  for 
children,  home  decor  items,  seasonal  decora¬ 
tions,  tasty  desert  foods,  books,  videos  to 
gardening  paraphernalia,  and  much  more. 

We’ll  even  ship  for  you! 


Printed  on  recycled  paper 


Illustration  by  Wendy  C.  Hodgson 
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GARDEN  HOTLINES 


WILDFLOWERS 


Pleasi 


iotanical 


Compiled  by  volunteers  from  the  desert  areas  of  Arizona 
7  days  a  week/ 24  hours  a 
March  1  through  April  30 
(602)  754-8134 
No  Charge 

Call  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden’s  special  24-hour  Wildflower  Hotline  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April  to  find  out  where  to  see  some  of  the  state’s  most  beautiful  desert  wildflowers  in  addition  to 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  displays.  The  hotline  is  updated  w$ 


PLANT  QUESTIONS 

WEEKDAYS-YEAR  ROUND 
Monday  -  Friday,  10  -  11:30  a.m. 

(602)  941-1225 

Garden  Staff  and  Volunteers 

No  Charge 

Do  you  have  a  question  about  your  desert  landscape  or  plants? 
Garden  Plant  Questions  Hotline.  We  will  do  our  best  to  help. 


GARDEN  ACTIVITIES 

7  days  a  week/ 24  hours  a  day 
Updated  Monthly 
(602)  754-8134  (May  -  February) 
No  Charge 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden’s  beautiful  and  unique  plants  from  the  world’s  deserts  draw  visitors 
from  all  over  the  globe.  Everyday  the  Garden  has  special  activities  that  might  include  workshops, 
tours,  demonstrations,  exhibits,  concerts,  and  puppet  shows. 


APRIL 


ART  IN  THE  GARDEN 


Nature  Sketching:  A  4-part  Series 

Catherine  Sawner 

Saturdays  /  March  14,  21;  April  11,  18 
8  a.m.  -  Noon  /  Eliot  Patio  /  Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $70  /  Member  -  $60 

This  sketching  series  offers  the  excitement  of 
producing  what  you  see.  Outdoor,  on- 
location  sketching  includes  instruction  in 
simple,  fun  techniques  using  various 
mediums  including:  pencil,  pen/ink, 
watercolor  pencils.  This  series  is  appropriate 
for  all  levels.  A  suggested  materials  list  is 
sent  with  confirmation. 


Oil  Painting:  A  4-part  Workshop 

Florence  Laurens-Eberson 


Spring  Desert  Watercolor  Florals 

Victoria  Pittman 

Saturday  /  March  28 
9:30  a.m.  -  2:30  p.m.  /  Webster 
Auditorium  and  the  Garden 
Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $30  /  Member  -  $26 

This  workshop  teaches  a  unique  combination 
of  oriental  painting  techniques  and  pen 
manipulation  to  produce  the  nature/floral 
forms.  Designed  for  both  the  beginner  and 
experienced  watercolorists,  the  workshop  is 
set  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Garden’s 
wide  variety  of  spring  wildflowers.  Pen- 
twisted  leaf  and  petal  shapes  are  introduced 
in  the  morning  with  color  and  composition  of 
designs  added  in  the  afternoon.  The 
instructor  calls  participants  with  materials 
lists. 


Wednesdays  /  March  18,  25;  April  1,  8 
9  a.m.  -  Noon  /  Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $70  /  Member  -  $60 

This  workshop  emphasizes  the  way  you  see 
is  the  way  you  paint.  Day  one  instruction 
includes  drawing,  sketching,  layout,  color 
explanation,  how  to  handle  the  paint  palette, 
color  mixing,  choosing  a  subject  and  simple 
work  on  canvas.  The  next  3  sessions, 
participants  work  on  their  chosen  project. 

The  subject  is  first  painted  in  an  impression¬ 
ist  style  going  on  to  more  precise  work  if 
desired.  Participants  may  finish  the  4 
sessions  with  up  to  2  paintings.  Workshop  is 
appropriate  for  beginning  to  intermediate 
artists  with  lots  of  individual  instruction.  A 
suggested  materials  list  is  sent  with  the 
confirmation.  Approximate  cost  of  materials 
is  $35. 


CHILDREN  &  FAMILY  ACTIVITIES 


“Desert  Detective: 

The  Case  of  the  Living  Desert” 
Self-guiding  Garden  game  for 
children 

Everyday  /  YEAR  ROUND 
Pick  up  copies  at  Admissions 
All  ages 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

What  kind  of  a  Desert  Detective  are  you? 
This  free  activity/game  sheet  encourages 
children,  as  well  as  adults,  to  use  their 
observation  skills  to  discover  the  mysteries 
of  how  plants  and  animats  are  able  to  survive 
in  the  desert  environment. 
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CHILDREN  &  FAMILY  ACTIVITIES 


Landscaping  with  Arizona  Native 

Plants 

Kirti  Mathura 


“Sensing  the  Desert”:  Mom 
(or  Dad)/Tot  Preschool  Program 
Barbara  Hoff  lander 

Wednesdays  /  April  1,  8,  15,  22 
9  a.m.  /  Meet  at  Archer  House  Patio 
Children  and  their  Families 
-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

April  Wednesday  mornings  offer  a  special 
get-together  for  preschool  age  children  and 
their  parents.  We  use  our  fingers,  our  noses, 
our  ears  and  our  eyes  to  experience  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Each  hour 
includes  time  on  the  trails  and  hands-on 
activities.  April  1  -  “Rough,  Smooth,  Hard  & 
Soft:”  Textures  of  the  Desert;  April  8  -  “Only 
the  Nose  Knows:”  Unique  Smells  of  the 
Desert;  April  15  -  “Make  a  Noise/Hear  a 
Noise:”  The  Sounds  of  Nature;  April  22  - 
“Spy  and  Magnify:”  Looking  A  Little  Closer  at 
Details  of  Desert  Life 


DESERT  LANDSCAPING  & 
HORTICULTURE 


Spring  Vegetable  Gardening 

Rebecca  Senior 

Saturday  /  March  7 

8-10  a.m.  /  Desert  House  Information 

Center  &  Vegetable  Garden 

Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $24  /  Member  -  $20 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  vegetables  planted. 
This  workshop  shows  what  vegetables  to 
plant  and  how  to  prepare  the  desert  soil  for 
productive  growing.  Included  is  information 
on  building  trellises,  raised  beds  and  fencing. 


Saturday  / March  14  / 1  -  5  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /  Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $24  /  Member  -  $20 

Few  of  us  can  actually  call  ourselves  Arizona 
natives,  but  we  can  ‘go  native’  with  a  great 
selection  of  plants.  The  use  of  native  plants 
creates  a  low  maintenance  and  low  water 
use  landscape.  Class  includes  a  slide 
presentation  and  a  Garden  stroll  to  view 
examples  of  the  beauty  &  diversity  of  Arizona 
native  plants. 


Use  of  Agave  (Century  Plants)  in 

Landscapes 

Diane  Barker 

Saturday  /  March  14 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 

Desert  House  Information  Center  & 
Vegetable  Garden  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $24  /  Member  -  $20 

Agaves  are  dramatic  additions  in  land¬ 
scapes.  This  lecture  and  slide  presentation 
demonstrates  how  to  use  agaves  in 
landscaping  and  includes  proper  care. 
Propagation  techniques  includes  some 
hands-on  planting  of  bulbils  and  repotting 
new  pups. 


Landscaping  for  Wildlife 

Kirti  Mathura 

Sunday  /  March  15/2-6  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $24  /  Member  -  $20 

Learn  which  plants  cater  to  birds,  bees, 
butterflies  -  even  tortoises.  Provide  shelter 
and  maybe  a  new  “residence”  for  your  critter 
friends  in  your  landscape.  This  workshop 
includes  a  lecture/slide  presentation  and  a 
Garden  walk  to  view  some  ideas. 


Perennial  Color 

Michelle  Rauscher 

Saturday  / April  4/8  -  10  a.m. 

Desert  House  Information  Center 
Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $24  /  Member  -  $20 

This  lecture  and  slide  presentation  intro¬ 
duces  participants  to  the  best  flowering 
perennial  performers  for  the  Valley.  Learn 
how  to  plant  for  year-round  color  and  how  to 
maintain  your  perennial  plants. 


Landscape  Container  Gardening 

Kirti  Mathura 

Sunday  /  April  5  / 2  -  5  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $24  /  Member  -  $20 

Learn  the  basics  of  landscape  container 
gardening  for  patios  or  yard  accents. 
Consider  plant  size,  shape  and  color  to 
create  interesting  arrangements.  You  can 
even  plant  to  attract  hummingbirds! 


Landscaping  for  Small  Spaces 

Michelle  Rauscher 

Saturday  /  April  25/8  -  10  a.m. 
Desert  House  Information  Center 
Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $24  /  Member  -  $20 

If  you  have  a  small  courtyard  or  side  yard  or 
are  an  apartment  dweller  with  only  a  patio, 
you  can  still  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  garden¬ 
ing.  Learn  how  to  create  a  paradise  in  a 
small  space  during  this  workshop.  A 
discussion  includes  creative  container 
gardening  and  a  plant  palette  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  groundcovers  that  will  not  out 
grow  small  spaces. 


Seed  Saving  &  Plant  Propagation 

Techniques 

Kirti  Mathura 

Saturday  /  May  2  /  8  - 11  a.m. 

Archer  House  Patio  /  Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $24  /  Member  -  $20 

Enjoy  being  self  sufficient  in  your  yard!  Learn 
how  to  harvest  and  store  wildflower  and  other 
seeds  from  landscape  and  garden  plants. 
Discover  techniques  for  starting  your  own 
landscape  plants  from  seeds  or  cuttings. 
You’ll  take  extra  pride  in  your  yard  when 
you’ve  grown  the  plants  yourself! 

Summer  Color 

Michelle  Rauscher 

Saturday  / May  9/8  -  10  a.m. 

Desert  House  Information  Center 
Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $24  /  Member  -  $20 

Tired  of  wilting  exotic  plants  that  can’t 
tolerate  our  desert  heat?  Learn  how  to  have 
dazzling  summer  color  using  the  annuals  and 
perennials  that  are  adapted  to  our  intense 
hot,  dry  summers.  This  lecture  and  slide 
presentation  includes  plant  selection, 
establishment  and  maintenance. 


Container  Plants:  Cactus  & 

Succulents 

Rebecca  Senior 

Saturday  /  May  16/8  -  10  a.m. 

Archer  House  Patio  /  Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $24  /  Member  -  $20 

Growing  cactus  and  succulents  in  containers 
is  a  great  addition  to  any  landscape.  This 
workshop  emphasizes  the  proper  soil  mixes 
for  succulent  container  gardening.  Each 
participant  leaves  with  a  bag  of  special 
potting  soil  they  mix. 


DESERT  LANDSCAPING  &  DESERT  LIVING 

HORTICULTURE  DEMONSTRATIONS 


Southwest  Desert  Landscaping: 

A  Basic  and  Practical  Environmental 

Approach 

Ron  Dinchak 

Tues.  &  Thurs.  (Begins  on  a  Thurs.) 
May  28;  June  2,  4,  9,  11/  6:30  -  9:30pm 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advance  registration  required 

-  Non-Member  -  $12  per  session; 

$50  for  the  series 

-  Member  -  $10  per  session; 

$40  for  the  series 

Water  is  perhaps  the  desert’s  most  valuable 
resource  and  its  conservation  plays  a  vital 
role  in  arid  landscaping.  These  lectures  are 
a  basic  introduction  for  a  homeowner  to  plan 
and  plant  a  lush  landscape  with  the  best 
types  of  desert  plants.  A  comprehensive 
landscaping  manual,  written  by  the  instructor, 
is  included  in  the  price.  (Due  to  class  time 
constraints,  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss 
personal  landscape  designs.) 

SESSION  A  (May  28):  Landscape  Planning 

-  Planning  is  crucial  to  a  successful 
landscaping  project.  Whether  starting  from 
scratch  or  converting  an  existing  landscape, 
basic  ideas  on  how  to  begin  are  explored  in 
this  session. 

SESSION  B  (June  2):  Landscape  Design  - 
This  session  discusses  some  general 
design  principles  and  talks  about  special 
features  such  as  a  pool,  vegetable  garden, 
wildflowers,  wildlife  habitat  and  environmen¬ 
tal  concerns. 

SESSION  C  (June  4):  Landscaping  with 
Desert  Trees  -  This  session  is  devoted  to  the 
variety  of  desert  trees,  how  to  select  nursery 
stock,  planting  techniques,  soil  preparation, 
care  and  maintenance. 

SESSION  D  (June  9):  Landscaping  with 
Desert  Shrubs  -  Adding  different  colors  and 
textures  to  a  desert  landscape  can  be  done 
with  a  wide  diversity  of  desert  shrubs.  This 
session  includes  selection  and  care. 
SESSION  E  (June  11):  Landscaping  with 
Succulents,  Vines  &  Groundcovers  - 
Succulents  (including  cacti),  vines  and 
groundcovers  add  interest  to  any  desert 
landscape.  Includes  selection,  planting 
techniques,  care  and  maintenance. 


Succulent  Landscaping 
Cathy  Babcock 

Saturday  /  March  7 

Ongoing  between  10  a.  m.  -  Noon 

Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

This  ongoing  demonstration  explores  the 
wide  variety  of  interesting  shapes,  sizes, 
colors,  and  flowers  through  the  use  of 
succulents  in  desert  landscaping. 

Wildlife  Landscaping 
Kirti  Mathura 

Saturday  /  March  14 
Ongoing  between  10  a.  m.  -  Noon 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

This  ongoing  demonstration  shows  how 
desert  landscape  plants  can  provide  inviting 
habitats  for  hummingbirds,  butterflies,  lizards 
and  other  wildlife. 

How  to  Harvest  Water  for 

Landscaping 

Paul  Dickey 

Saturday  /  March  21 
Ongoing  between  10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Water  is  a  precious  commodity  in  the  desert. 
This  ongoing  demonstration  discusses  water 
harvesting  techniques  including  placement  of 
plants  and  landscape  design  techniques  for 
water  harvesting. 

Cactus  Care 
Patrick  Quirk 

Saturday  /  March  28 
Ongoing  between  10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Join  Garden  cactus  specialist  Patrick  Quirk 
for  an  ongoing,  informative  demonstration  on 
how  to  successfully  grow  and  properly  care 
for  cactus. 
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Plant  Propagation 

Patrick  Quirk 

Saturday  /  April  4 
Ongoing  between  10  a.  m.  -  Noon 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

This  ongoing  demonstration  shows  the  best 
ways  to  grow  more  of  your  own  favorite 
desert  plants  through  propagating  techniques 
including  seed  saving  and  cuttings. 


Tree  Pruning 

John  Schluckebier 

Saturday  /  April  1 1 
Ongoing  between  10  a.  m.  -  Noon 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

This  ongoing  demonstration  shows  proper 
techniques  for  pruning  desert  trees  providing 
healthy  ways  to  create  beautiful,  shady 
canopies. 


Fertilizer  Techniques 

Mike  Maira 

Saturday  /  April  18 
Ongoing  between  10  a.  m.  -  Noon 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Join  this  ongoing  demonstration  to  discover 
when  and  how  to  properly  fertilize  your  desert 
landscape  plants. 


Solar  Cooking 

Thom  Hulen 

Saturday  /  April  25 
Ongoing  between  10  a.  m.  -  Noon 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Explore  the  wonders,  benefits  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  solar  cooking  during  this  ongoing 
demonstration. 


DESERT  LIVING  LECTURES 


Desert  Architecture:  A  Climate 
Responsive  Design 
Pat  Guthrie 

Wednesday  /  March  11 
7  -  8  p.m.  /  Desert  House  Information 
Center  -  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Adults 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Design  requirements  for  buildings  in  hot, 
desert  climates  are  very  unique  and  can 
save  the  maximum  amount  of  energy.  Join 
award-winning  architect  Pat  Guthrie  for  a 
discussion  on  specific  requirements  in 
designing  energy-efficient,  climate-designed 
buildings. 

Call  (602t  941-1225  to  reserve  a  seat. 


Rainwater  Harvesting 

Thom  Hulen 

Tuesday  /  April  7 

7  -  8  p.m.  /  Desert  House  Information 
Center  -  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Adults 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Join  Thom,  Desert  House  Coordinator,  for  a 
cross-cultural  exploration  of  rainwater 
harvesting.  Ideas  for  homeowners  to 
develop  rainwater  harvesting  strategies  will 
be  discussed. 

Call  (602)  941-1225  to  reserve  a  seat. 


Photo-voltaic  Electrical 
Generation  for  the  Homeowner 
Pat  Guthrie 

Wednesday  /  May  6 
7  -  8  p.m.  /Desert  House  Information 
Center  -  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Adults 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Participants  will  learn  the  basics  of  photo¬ 
voltaic  electrical  production  and  how  homes 
and  buildings  can  be  converted  to  use 
sunlight  to  make  electricity. 

Call  (602t  941-1225  to  reserve  a  seat. 
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FAMILY  SATURDAYS 


Building  to  Stay  Cool  During  the 

Summer 

Thom  Hulen 

Wednesday  /  May  20 
7-8  p.m. 

Desert  House  Information  Center 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Adults 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Learn  how  humans  have  adapted  their 
shelter  building  strategies  to  cope  with 
extremes  in  summertime  temperatures.  The 
lecture  concludes  with  a  close  examination  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Desert  House 
design  and  current  Desert  House  data. 

Call  (602)  941-1225  to  reserve  a  seat. 


Straw  Bale  Construction 

Tom  Hahn 


Amazing  Arizona  at  the  DBG 

The  DBG,  Heard  Museum,  Phx.  Zoo 

Saturdays  /  Feb.  21,  Mar.  21,  April  11 
10  a.m.  -  3  p.m.  /All  ages 
February  21  -  Plants  and  People  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
March  21-  Center  for  Desert  Living 
Trail 

April  11  -  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

“Amazing  Arizona”  comes  to  the  Garden 
highlighting  one  of  the  Garden’s  fascinating 
trails  on  each  visit.  “Amazing  Arizona”  is  a 
collaborative  effort  by  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  Heard  Museum  &  Phoenix  Zoo  to 
build  an  awareness  and  appreciation  for  the 
uniqueness  of  the  State  of  Arizona.  Activi¬ 
ties  include  Garden  hands-on  touch  carts, 
special  trail  demonstrations,  and  activities 
sponsored  by  the  Heard  Museum  and 
Phoenix  Zoo. 


Wednesday  /  May  27 
7  -  8  p.m.  /  Desert  House  Information 
Center  on  the  Center  for  Desert 
Living  Trail 
Adults 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Join  this  informative  lecture  on  straw  bale 
construction.  This  construction  form,  gaining 
in  popularity,  is  another  way  to  build  for  good 
insulation  and  energy  efficiency. 


Garden  Puppet  Shows 

Great  AZ  Puppet  Theater 

Saturdays  /  March  14;  April  11;  May  9 
March  &  April  (11  a.m.),  May  (9  a.m.) 
Webster  Auditorium 
Children  (of  all  ages) 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 


These  puppet  shows  offer  visitors  a  special 
chance  to  discover  some  very  different 
desert  characters.  These  plants,  animals  & 
people  are  puppets  in  specially  created 
shows  by  The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater. 
Garden  audiences  actively  participate  in  the 
shows  as  these  lovable  puppets  show  how 
real  plants,  animals  and  people  live  in  the 
desert.  Children  of  all  ages  have  been  seen 
leaving  the  Garden  singing  after  these 
shows! 

March  14  -  “Hotel  Saguaro” 

April  11  -’’Creepy,  Crawly,  Wild  &  Woolly” 

9  -  “Zoner  &  The  Drip.” 


•  •••  •  (N 
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Desert  Plant  Dyes 

Barbara  Hofflander 

Saturday  /  March  7 
Ongoing  between  11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Native  Crop  Garden  -  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
All  Ages 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Can  desert  plants  really  produce  colorful 
dyes?  Come  discover  which  plants  or  plant 
parts  are  used  for  dyes  during  this  ongoing 
demonstration. 

Arizona  Cotton  Bee: 

A  Family  Hands-on  Activity 

Barbara  Gronemann 

Saturday  /  March  21 

Ongoing  between  11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 

The  Pima  Round  House  Ramada, 
Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail 
Children  (of  all  ages) 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Bring  the  whole  family  for  some  hands-on  fun 
with  Arizona  Cotton.  Gin  (remove  the 
seeds),  card  (straighten),  spin  and  ply  the 
cotton  fiber.  Arizona  cotton  facts  are  thrown 
in  for  good  measure.  Join  the  cotton  bee 
any  time  between  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m.,  bring 
home  your  cotton  yarn  and  hear  how  you  can 
dye  it. 


Birds  and  Their  Desert  Nests 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Saturday  /  April  4 

11  a.m.  /Meet  at  the  Amphitheater 

All  Ages 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Why  would  a  desert  bird  shape  its  nest  like  a 
football?  A  wide  variety  of  birds  make  their 
homes  in  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Many  have 
specialized  nests  and  habits  to  help  them 
survive  in  the  desert  environment.  Join  the 
Garden  Volunteers  for  this  fun  exploration  of 
the  Garden  Trails. 


The  Salado  House:  A  Peek  into 
the  Past 
Garden  Staff 

Saturday  /  April  18 
Ongoing  between  11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Salado  House  Ruin  -  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
All  ages 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Step  back  in  time  to  discover  how  archaeolo¬ 
gists  put  together  clues  to  piece  together  the 
story  of  ancient  desert  homes  during  this 
ongoing  demonstration. 


Looking  For  Lizards! 

Barbara  Hofflander 


Colors  of  the  Desert:  A  Sketching 
in  Nature  Demonstration 
Catherine  Sawner 

Saturday  /  March  28 
Ongoing  between  11  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Archer  House  Patio 
All  Ages 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Sketching  what  one  observes  in  nature  can 
be  a  fun  and  educational  experience. 
Catherine  Sawner  gives  tips  on  a  new  way  to 
experience  the  Garden  as  she  uses  water- 
color  pencils  to  sketch  the  Gardens’  desert 
flora.  Come  join  in  the  fun  and  try  your  hand 
with  watercolor  pencils. 


Saturday  /  April  25 

11  a.m.  /  Meet  at  Amphitheater 

Children  (of  all  ages) 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 


Warm  weather  means  lizards  become  very 
active.  Lizard  races,  push-ups,  blue  bellies 
and  striped  tails  are  some  of  the  interesting 
things  to  watch  for  on  this  45-minute  Garden 
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FAMILY  SATURDAYS 


“Welcome  to  Summer”  Tour 

Barbara  Hoff  lander  &  Elaine  McGinn 

Saturday  /  May  2,  9,  16,  23 
8  a. m.  /  Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 
All  ages 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

These  early  morning  tours  during  the  cooler 
part  of  the  day  give  you  an  opportunity  to 
discover  things  that  are  happening  in  the 
Garden  as  we  enter  the  summer  season. 
Each  tour  will  conclude  with  a  hands-on 
activity  for  children  and  adults. 


NATURAL  CRAFTS 


Colorful  Southwest  Double- 
bottomed  Fruit  Basket 
Bonnie  West 

Thursday  /  March  12 

9  a.m.  -  2  p.m.  /  Webster  Auditorium 

Adult 

-  Advanced  registration  required. 

-  Non-Member  -  $45  /  Member  -  $38 

Weave  a  colorful  double-bottomed  fruit 
basket  using  vine  rattan,  date  palm  and  reed. 
Learn  continuous,  stop  and  start,  and  other 
weaving  techniques.  All  materials  included 
in  the  price. 


Pine  Needle  Basketry:  A  2-Part 

Workshop 

Sharie  Monsam 

Thursdays  /  March  19  &  26 

9  a.m.  -  2  p.m.  /  Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

-  Advanced  registration  required. 

-  Non-Member  -  $40  /  Member  -  $34 

Participants  in  this  2-part  workshop  learn 
how  to  use  this  natural  plant  material  to  coil 
weave  a  basket.  During  the  second  session, 
the  baskets  are  personalized  with  colorful 
decorations  and  a  lid.  All  materials  are 
included  in  the  price 


Mini  Baskets 

Diane  Wilson 

Saturday  /  March  2 1 

9  a.m.  -  2  p.m.  /  Webster  Auditorium 

Adult 

-  Advanced  registration  required. 

-  Non-Member  -  $30  /  Member  -  $26 

These  little  baskets  are  great  for  colored 
eggs  at  Easter  time  or  for  storing  little 
treasures.  Make  as  many  as  time  will  allow. 
All  materials  included  in  the  price. 


Flower  Pressing  and  Crafts 

Jan  Trenter 

Thursday  / April  2/9  a.m.  -  noon 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advanced  registration  required. 

-  Non-Member  -  $24  /  Member  -  $20 

This  Garden  workshop  is  an  annual  favorite. 
Learn  the  techniques  of  flower  pressing 
using  the  desert’s  bright  colors  of  native 
wildflowers.  This  popular  hobby  is  then  used 
to  create  beautiful  and  unusual  craft  items. 
All  materials  are  included  in  the  price. 


Hooded  Doll  Cradle 

Bonnie  West 

Thursday  / April  9/9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium /Adult 

-  Advanced  registration  required. 

-  Non-Member  -  $45  /  Member  -  $38 

Weave  a  fun  bed  for  your  dolls,  bears  and 
other  little  friends.  This  basket  is  medium 
sized,  fun  to  weave  and  great  for  gifts.  All 
materials  included  in  the  price. 


Round  Organizer  Basket 

Diane  Wilson 

Tuesday  /  April  14 

9  a.m.  -  2  p.m.  /  Webster  Auditorium 
Adult 

-  Advanced  registration  required. 

-  Non-Member  -  $38  /  Member  -  $32 

This  round  basket  with  a  lid  is  great  for 
storing  many  things  or  filling  with  a  special 
something  for  a  gift.  All  materials  included. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Unique  Floral  Arranging  in  a 

Basket 

Bonnie  West 

Thursday  /  May  7 

9  a. m.  -  2  p.m.  /  Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

-  Advanced  registration  required. 

-  Non-Member  -  $54  /  Member  -  $45 

Learn  to  make  exotic  floral  arrangements. 
Choose  your  own  color  combinations  from 
gypsy  flowers  made  from  colorfully  dyed  corn 
husks,  seed  pods,  everlastings,  flowers, 
sticks  and  grasses  to  make  a  floral  arrange¬ 
ment  in  your  own  style.  Participants  need  to 
bring  a  medium  size  basket  (about  a  9  inch 
base).  All  other  materials  are  provided. 

Advanced  Coiled  Basket 

Workshop 

Sharie  Monsam 

Thursday  / May  14 /9  a.m.  -2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adults 

-  Advanced  registration  required. 

-  Non-Member  -  $28  /  Member  -  $24 

This  is  a  good  follow-up  workshop  to  the 
basic  Pine  Needle  Basketry  class.  Partici¬ 
pants  bring  a  completed  pine  needle  basket 
bottom  to  class.  From  there,  participants 
take  their  basket  a  step  further  by  experi¬ 
menting  with  different  materials  such  as  pine 
needles,  palo  verde  needles,  grass  &  date 
stems  to  transform  their  basket  into  a  work  of 
art.  All  materials  are  included  in  the  price. 
Participants  are  also  encouraged  to  bring 
any  of  their  own  examples  of  coil  basketry 
done  previously  to  share  with  class  mem¬ 
bers. 


Square  Divided  Basket 
Diane  Wilson 

Saturday  /  May  16/9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium  /Adult 
-  Advanced  registration  required. 

•  Non-Member  -  $38  /  Member  -  $32 

This  square  basket  with  compartments 
provides  a  wonderful  way  to  carry  gardening 
or  basket  making  supplies  and  has  many 
other  uses.  All  materials  included  in  the 
price. 


Wildflower  Photography  Series 
Michael  Gardner 

Wednesdays  &  Saturdays 
March  18,  21,  25,  28;  April  1,  4,  8 
Wednesdays:  7  -  9  p.m.  /  Webster 
Auditorium  (except  4/1  -  Archer 
House) 

Saturdays:  8  a.m.  -  12  noon  / 
Throughout  the  Garden 
Adults 

-  Advanced  registration  required. 

-  Non-Member  -  $75  /  Member  -  $65 

Bring  your  camera  as  we  photograph  the 
color  of  the  Garden’s  spectacular  displays  of 
spring  wildflowers.  The  workshop  consists  of 
four  evening  group  discussion/critique 
classes  and  three  Saturday  photographic 
sessions.  The  main  emphasis  of  this  course 
is  to  improve  your  ability  to  capture  what  you 
see  on  film.  Photographers  of  all  ability 
levels  are  welcome. 


Spring  Macro  Photography  Series 
Stephen  Ehre 

Thurs.  /  6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

Sat.:  Times  announced  at  first  class 
March  19,  21,  26,  28;  April  2,  4,  9 
Webster  Auditorium /Adults 

-  Advanced  registration  required. 

-  Non-Member  -  $75  /  Member  -  $65 
Learn  the  basics  of  very  close-up  photogra¬ 
phy  during  this  series.  The  course  consists 
of  lectures  and  slides,  critique  sessions,  and 
field  experience.  Students  should  have  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  their  35mm 
camera.  All  levels  of  students  are  welcome. 
Saturday  shooting  hours  to  be  announced  at 
first  class. 
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RADIO  PROGRAM 


The  Pro-Am  Paint  Fest 


The  Arizona  Gardener 

Mary  Irish 

Saturdays  /  March,  April,  May 
7-9  a.m.  /  Radio  Station  KOY  (AM  55) 

Have  questions  about  gardening  in  the 
desert?  Want  tips  on  how  to  grow  a  lush  and 
productive  landscape?  Want  a  yard  that’s 
the  envy  of  your  neighbors?  Join  the 
Garden’s  own  Mary  Irish  every  Saturday 
morning  on  AM  55  KOY  Radio  for  fun  and 
tips  on  successful  desert  gardening. 


Sundays  /  Jan.  18-  Mar.  15  / 2:00  p.m 
at  the  Celebration  of  Fine  Art 
1  mile  north  of  Bell  Rd.  on  Scottsdale 
Rd.  at  the  Chauncey  Equestrian 
Center  (watch  for  the  white  tent) 

-  Adults:  $6.50,  Seniors:  $5.50, 

-  Children  under  12  free 

-  Admission  gets  you  a  season  pass. 
Enjoy  watching  local  and  national  celebrities 
creating  works  of  art  with  artists  at  the 
Celebration  of  Fine  Art.  The  masterpieces 
will  be  sold  at  a  live  auction  on  March  22  at 
2:00  p.m.,  all  proceeds  from  this  auction 
benefit  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Spring  Music  in  the  Garden 
Concert  Series 


Sundays  /  February  22; 

March  1,  8,  15,  22,  29;  April  5,  12,  19 
U liman  Terrace  /  All  ages 
Concert:  11:30  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 
Breakfast:  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 
Advance  ticket  purchases  at  the  Garden 
or  by  phone  (602)  941-1225. 

Call  the  Garden  for  a  list  of  performers. 
Adults  &  Children  (5-12):  $6  (Concert 
ticket  price  does  not  include  Garden 
Admission) 

Music  in  the  setting  of  a  world-renowned 
garden,  what  a  way  to  take  a  well-deserved 
break  from  the  hustle  and  bustle,  or  entertain 
out-of-town  guests.  Enjoy  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  music  by  your  favorite 
local  groups  along  with  an  optional  Sonoran 
continental  breakfast  for  $9  per  person 
inclusive.  Concert  tickets  do  not  include 
price  of  food.  Presented  by  KYOT  95.5  and 
KOY  55  and  sponsored  by  Culiver  Cadillac/ 
Oldsmobile  and  co-sponsored  by  T.W.  Lewis 
Company. 


Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
&  Used  Book  Tent 
Garden  Staff  and  Volunteers 

Fri.*,  Sat.  &  Sun.  /  March  20*,  21,  22 
*  (Gar den  Members’Preview  -  Fri. 
Noon  -  6  p.m.  &  Saturday,  8-9  a.m. ) 
Sat.  &  Sun.  /  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Plant  Sale  Area/ All  ages 
-  No  Admission  Charge 
Spring  brings  the  urge  to  fill  our  landscapes 
with  color  and  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  i: ! 
the  place  to  come  for  the  plants.  The 
Garden’s  annual  Spring  Landscape  Plant 
Sale  features  the  largest  variety  of  desert- 
adapted  plants  available  in  one  location. 
Garden  volunteers  and  horticulturists  will  be 
on  hand  to  answer  questions  and  assist  in 
plant  selections. 


Central  Arizona  Cactus  & 
Succulent  Society’s  Annual  Show 
Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society 

Sat.  &  Sun.  /April  18  &  19 
9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  /  Webster  Auditorium 
All  Ages 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

This  annual  juried  show  provides  visitors  witt 
a  special  opportunity  to  see  some  of  the  bes 
and  most  spectacular  examples  of  cactus 
and  succulent  plants  which  have  been  growr 
and  cultivated  by  members  of  the  Society. 
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Dinner  on  the  Desert 

Saturday  /April  25 /  6:30  p.m. 
Throughout  the  Garden  /Adults 
-  Tickets  are  $175  per  person  and  are 
available  by  calling  the  Garden  at 
(602)  941-1225. 

The  Garden  presents  its  12th  annual  Dinner 
On  The  Desert  and  exclusive  Specimen 
Plant  Sale.  Guests  enjoy  cocktails  and  hors 
d’oeuvres  as  they  stroll  the  Garden’s  paths  of 
beautiful  plant  displays  from  all  over  the 
world.  Diners  revel  in  the  magical  ambiance 
of  Ullman  Terrace  nestled  below  a  beautifully 
lit  Butte.  Throughout  the  evening  guests  vie 
for  a  chance  to  purchase  unique  plants  and 
containers  at  the  extremely  popular  Speci¬ 
men  Plant  Sale.  The  perfect  finale  to  this 
delightful  evening  is  dancing  under  the  stars. 
Eddie’s  Grill  caters  the  evening  with  all 
proceeds  going  to  help  the  Garden  fulfill  its 
mission  of  research,  conservation,  and 
education. 


Jazz  in  the  Garden  Concert  Series 

Fridays  /  May  8,  15,  22,  29;  June  5,  12 
19,  26;  July  3,  10,  17,  24,  31 
7  -  9  p.m.  /  Ullman  Terrace  /  All  Ages 
Call  (602)  941-1225  for  tickets,  a  list  of 
performers  and  dinner  information. 

Adults  &  Children  (5-12):  $6  (Ticket  price 
does  not  include  Garden  admission) 

Listen  to  the  best  in  Jazz  entertainment  while 
enjoying  the  serene  beauty  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  at  night.  An  optional 
barbeque  buffet  is  available  for  an  additional 
charge.  Get  your  tickets  early  for  this  sell- 


Scottsdale  Artists  League 
“Paint  Outs” 

The  Scottsdale  Artists  League 

Saturdays  /  April  4,  11,  18,  25 
9  a.m.  -  3  p.m.  /Paint  Outs  are 
throughout  the  Garden 
All  Ages 

-  Free  with  Garden  Admission 

The  Scottsdale  Artists  League  offers  visitors 
a  unique  view  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Join  League  members  as  they  have 
four  “Paint  Outs”  throughout  the  Garden.  The 
Scottsdale  Artist  League  uses  intensive 
“paint  outs”  to  create  beautiful  artworks  for 
their  annual  show.  This  year  they  are  using 
the  many  outstanding  plants  and  areas  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  as  the  subjects  for 
their  work.  Come  watch  these  talented 
artists. 


SPECIAL  MEETINGS 


Arizona  Native  Plant  Society, 

Phoenix  Chapter 

Mondays  /  March  9,  April  13,  May  11 
7  p.m.  /  Webster  Auditorium 
-  Everyone  is  welcome 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society  provides 
information  about,  fosters  an  appreciation  of 
and  helps  protect  Arizona’s  native  plants. 
The  Phoenix  chapter’s  emphasis  is  the 
unique  Sonoran  Desert  plants.  Meetings  are 
open  to  anyone  interested  in  these  well- 
adapted  plants.  Call  Marcia  Francis  (992- 
5435)  or  Wendy  Hodgson  (754-8108)  for 
more  information. 


Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society 

Sundays  /  March  22  &  May  31 
2:00  p.m.  /  Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  encourages  the  appreciation,  study, 
and  growing  of  cacti  and  other  succulents. 
Monthly  meetings  are  open  to  anyone 
interested  in  these  water-storing  plants.  Call 
Debra  Korobkin  at  493-7003  for  information. 
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SPECIAL  MEMBER  EVENTS 


Member  Appreciation  Event 

Thursday  /  May  7/6:00  -  8:00  p.m. 
Eliot  Patio  &  Webster  Auditorium 
For  Agave  Century  Club,  Ocotillo  Club, 
Saguaro  Society,  Curator’s  Circle, 
Director’s  Circle,  President’s  Club 
and  Desert  Council  Members 

-  Advanced  registration  required 
To  show  our  appreciation  for  the  above 
supporting  membership  levels,  we  are 
hosting  an  evening  in  your  honor.  From  6:00 
to  7:00  p.m.,  hors  d’oeuvres  will  be  served 
on  Eliot  Patio  along  with  a  no-host  bar.  At 
7:00  p.m.  we  will  proceed  into  Webster 
Auditorium  where  Dr.  Ted  Anderson  will 
present  a  slide  program  of  his  recent 
collection  and  research  trip  to  South 
America. 

Garden  Tour  for  Saguaro  Society 

Sunday  /  March  8  / 12:30  p.m. 

The  Home  of  Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
For  Saguaro  Society,  Curator’s  Circle, 
Director’s  Circle,  President’s  Club 

-  Advanced  registration  required 
Tour  an  exciting  contemporary  home 
designed  by  Hugh  Knoell  with  imaginative 
desert  landscaping  by  Christy  Ten  Eyck. 
Members  will  hear  Mary  Irish,  Garden 
Director  of  Public  Horticulture,  report  on  new 
plants  soon  to  be  introduced  at  the  DBG 
plant  sale.  A  light  lunch  will  be  served. 

"Tosca"  Preview  for  Saguaro 
Society 

Tuesday  / March  24/ 6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 
For  Ocotillo  Club,  Saguaro  Society, 
Curator’s  Circle,  Director’s  Circle, 
President’s  Club 

-  $35  per  person  (dinner  &  show) 

-  Advanced  registration  required 

Join  the  Arizona  Opera  League  for  a  glimpse 
of  Puccini's  exciting  opera  filled  with  betrayal, 
murder,  emotion  and  moving  melodies.  The 
dramatic  setting  for  this  engaging  opera 
concert  will  be  our  own  beautiful  Ullman 
Terrace  at  the  Garden.  A  delicious,  catered 
dinner  will  be  served  prior  to  the  show. 


Annual  Garden  Members’  Meeting 

May  21 

Details  to  come 


TRAIL  ACTIVITIES 


“A  Touch  of  the  Garden” 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Tuesdays  through  Sundays 
March,  April,  May  (through  May  17) 

9  a. m.  -  Noon  /Along  Garden  Trails 

-  All  Ages 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with  stops 
at  investigation  stations.  These  demonstra¬ 
tion  activities  give  visitors  a  chance  to  touch 
and  experience  the  remarkable  adaptations 
of  plants,  animals  and  people  to  their 
environment. 


Desert  House  Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 


Sundays  /  March,  April 
1  -  3  p.m.  /  Desert  House  Courtyard 
-  All  ages 


-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Join  Garden  Volunteers  for  a  look  inside  the 
water  and  energy  conserving  Desert  House. 
Find  out  how  researchers  are  monitoring  the 
water  and  energy  systems  of  the  house 
during  the  10-year  research  project.  The 
Desert  House  and  its  adjacent  exhibits  show 
some  of  the  best  ways  to  conserve  our 
precious  resources  and  save  money  too! 

The  water  and  energy  saving  techniques  and 
materials  used  to  design,  build  and  land¬ 
scape  Desert  House  are  available  for  use  by 
homeowners  today! 


Garden  Walking  Club 


* 


*  % 


-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

CIGNA  Healthcare,  MAC  America 
Communications  (KTVK  3-TV),  the  Garden,  * 
along  with  the  Walking  Connection,  are 
offering  you  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
year  round  walking  club  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  Call  (602)  941-1225  for 
more  information. 
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Desert  Garden  Walks 
Barbara  Hoff  lander  &  Garden 
Volunteers 

Daily/ March,  April,  May  (thru  May  17) 
11a.m.  &  1p.m.  /  Tour  Waiting  Area 
(Exception:  No  1  p.m.  tours  in  May) 

■  All  ages 

■  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Join  this  fascinating  guided  tour  and  explore 
the  many  adaptations  which  plants,  animals 
and  people  have  made  to  desert  living.  Bring 
your  questions,  your  camera,  a  hat  and  wear 
comfortable  walking  shoes. 


Birds  in  the  Garden 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 

Mondays  /  March,  April,  May 
March  &  April  -  8  a.m.;  May  -  7  a.m. 
Meet  at  Garden  Admissions 

■  All  Ages 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Many  birds  make  their  homes  in  the  natural 
setting  of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a  stopping 
point  in  their  annual  migrations.  During  this 
one-hour,  docent-guided  tour  discover  the 
many  varieties  of  birds  in  the  Garden  and  the 
different  ways  they  are  adapted  to  living  in 
the  desert  environment.  Wear  comfortable 
walking  shoes  and  bring  binoculars. 

“Cactus  Jack”  Tours 

Jack  Blake 

Mondays  /  March  &  April 
3  p.m.  /  Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 

■  All  Ages 

■  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Walk  back  through  time  to  when  desert 
people  really  lived  off  the  land.  Learn  about 
their  foods,  medicines,  and  building 
materials.  After  the  walk,  join  “Cactus  Jack” 
for  refreshments  and  a  real  taste  of  the 
desert. 


Desert  Landscaping  Tours 

Garden  Docents 

Saturdays  /  March  &  April  /  Noon 
Meet  at  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Adults 

■  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  visualize  what  a 
newly-planted  plant  will  look  like  full-grown  in 
a  garden  setting.  The  Garden  has  a  wide 
variety  of  mature  plantings  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  a  variety  of  flowering  plants.  Get  ideas 
for  your  own  landscape  during  this  one-hour, 
docent-guided  tour.  Learn  which  basic  plants 
can  help  create  a  shady,  functional  land¬ 
scape  while  being  drought-tolerant  and  low- 
maintenance. 


Wildflower  Walks 

Barbara  Hoff  lander 

Tuesdays  &  Thursdays 
March  3,  5,  10,  12,  17,  19,  24,  26  &  31 
2  p.m.  /  Meet  at  the  Tour  Waiting  Area 
All  ages 

■  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

Spring  desert  wildflowers  are  always 
spectacular  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Join  Garden  Naturalist,  Barbara  Hofflander, 
for  a  colorful  1/2  hour  tour  of  some  of  the 
beautiful  displays. 


Spring  Edible  Plants  Tour  and 
Tasting 

Ruth  Greenhouse  and  Garden 
Docents 

Sunday /April  19/1:30  p.m. 

Meet  at  the  Amphitheater 
All  ages 

-  FREE  WITH  ADMISSION 

This  hour-long  tour  of  the  Plants  and  People 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail  will  focus  on 
plants  that  have  edible  parts  in  the  spring 
time.  Learn  about  the  chollas,  yuccas, 
barberries  and  prickly  pears.  Enjoy  a  taste 
of  spring  edible  plants  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
after  the  tour. 
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INSTRUCTORS  -  SPRING  '98 


Babcock,  Cathy  -  DBG  horticulturist  of  Old  World 
succulents  since  1990.  Cathy  returned  to  Arizona 
State  University  after  a  15-year  career  as  an 
accounting  assistant.  In  1989,  she  earned  her 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  urban  horticulture. 
She  did  an  internship  at  the  Garden  and  was  hired 
as  a  part-time  assistant  in  collections. 

Barker,  Diane  An  agave  horticulturist  at  the 
DBG  since  1993.  She  received  her  Associate  in 
Applied  Science  degree  in  Landscape  Horticulture 
from  Mesa  Community  College.  Diane  joined  the 
Garden  in  1986  as  a  Propagation  Dept.  Volunteer. 

Blake,  “Cactus”  Jack  -  Landscape  Supervisor  of 
the  state  of  Arizona’s  Department  of  Emergency  & 
Military  Affairs.  He  is  responsible  for  over  40,000 
acres  of  pristine  desert.  “Cactus  Jack”  has  been 
presenting  “A  Taste  of  the  Desert”  tours  and 
lectures  since  1980.  He  has  been  a  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Volunteer  since  1995. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society 

A  non-profit,  educational  group  founded  in  1974. 
The  Society  was  principally  founded  to  bring 
together  people  who  want  to  know  how  to  grow,  to 
share,  and  to  educate  each  other  about  succulent 
plants. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These 
volunteers  have  extensive  training  in  desert 
ecology,  educational  interpretation  and  horticul¬ 
ture. 

Dickey,  Paul  DBG  vessel  composting  program 
manager  since  1997.  He  is  also  in  charge  of  the 
Garden’s  irrigation  system.  Paul  is  a  member  of 
the  U  of  A  Cooperative  Extension  Master 
Composter  program.  Long  term,  low  desert 
composter/gardener,  Paul  brings  his  unique  arid 
land  composting  experience  to  the  Valley’s 
gardeners. 

Dinchak,  Ron  Author  of  An  Illustrated  Guide  to 
Landscape  Shrubs  of  Southern  Arizona  and  An 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Landscape  Trees  of  Southern 
Arizona.  He  is  currently  a  professor  of  environ¬ 
mental  biology  at  Mesa  Community  College.  A 
popular  Valley  instructor  and  consultant  in  desert 
landscaping,  he  has  been  teaching  classes  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1980. 

Ehre,  Stephen  Stephen  received  a  BA  in 
Psychology  and  English  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  and  an  MA  in  History  from  New  York 
University.  He  taught  Social  Studies  for  31  years 
before  retiring  in  1996.  He  has  won  many  awards 
for  his  photographic  images  and  held  his  first 
Valley  show  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  fall  1997. 


Gardner,  Michael  -  A  Special  Projects  Volunteer 
in  photography  at  the  DBG  since  1994.  Michael 
has  completed  photographic  projects  in  many 
areas  of  the  Garden.  He  has  also  assisted  in  the 
photography  at  the  DBG  and  at  the  Boyce 
Thompson  Arboretum.  Michael  is  a  working 
professional  photographer. 

Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co-founded  by 
professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith  and  Ken 
Bonar  in  1983  as  AZ  touring  theater.  The 
company’s  permanent  theater  opened  in  1988. 

Greenhouse,  Ruth  Exhibits  coordinator  of 
the  DBG  and  member  of  the  Garden’s  education 
dept,  since  1979.  She  was  project  director  for  the 
1 988  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Trail  and  co-project  director  for  thel  992-97  NSF 
Grant  to  develop  a  “Comprehensive  Desert 
Exhibit:  An  Innovative  Model  for  Informal  Science 
Education  in  Outdoor  Museums,”  a  $2  million 
dollar  renovation  of  the  DBG.  She  coordinates 
exhibit  planning  and  development  and  assists  in 
educational  programming  and  volunteer  training. 
Ruth  conducts  workshops  and  has  published 
extensively  on  Sonoran  Desert  ethnobotany.  She 
has  a  Master’s  degree  from  ASU  in  traditional 
uses  and  nutritional  value  of  Sonoran  desert 
plants  used  by  the  O’odham  indians  of  AZ. 

Gronemann,  Barbara  -  An  educator,  research 
specialist  on  the  Southwest.  Barbara  has  a 
Masters  degree  in  education  from  Columbia 
University  and  is  a  certified  teacher.  A  former 
educator  at  Pueblo  Grande,  she  is  the  director  of 
SW  Learning  Sources  and  author  of  Hohokam 
Arts  and  Crafts. 

Guthrie,  Pat  An  architect  of  John  Pat  Guthrie 
Architect,  Inc.  Pat  is  a  noted  valley  architect 
specializing  in  Desert  Architecture.  He  is  an 
Arizona  Solar  Energy  Association  board  member 
and  has  won  several  top  awards  for  his  energy 
efficient  design.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  book 
Desert  Architecture:  Climate  Responsive  Design 
as  a  means  to  Energy  Efficient  Homes  and 
Buildings. 

Hahn,  Tom  -  Professor  of  architecture  at  Arizona 
State  University.  Tom  is  editor  of  the  newsletter/ 
journal  Last  Straw  on  straw  bale  construction.  He 
is  also  the  prime  architect  for  Sol  Source,  Inc. 
architecture  firm. 

Hofflander,  Barbara  -  The  DBG’s  Naturalist  since 
1994.  She  joined  the  Garden  as  a  volunteer  in 
1991  training  as  a  docent  and  Sonoran  Adventure 
Guide.  Barbara  has  a  B.A.  degree  in  Biology  from 
Knox  College  in  Galesburg,  Illinois. 


Hulen,  Thom  Desert  House  Coordinator  at  the 
DBG  since  1997.  He  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
the  Phoenix  area  exploring  and  learning  about  the 
rich  natural  and  cultural  history  of  the  southwest¬ 
ern  U.S. 

Irish,  Mary  -  Director  of  Public  Horticulture  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  She  manages  the 
Garden’s  Public  Horticulture  and  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tion  programs  and  supervises  the  propagation  of 
plants  to  be  sold  in  the  Plant  Shop  and  Land¬ 
scape  Plant  Sales.  She  oversees  programming 
for  the  Garden’s  Desert  House  Research  Project 
on  the  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail. 

Laurens-Eberson,  Florence  -  An  artist  whose 
current  subjects  are  desert  landscapes  and 
historical  buildings  of  the  SW.  Emigrating  to  the 
United  States  from  Holland  in  1958,  Florence 
earned  a  B.F.A.  degree  from  Arizona  State 
University  in  1976.  She  has  had  numerous  shows 
and  exhibits,  currently  owns  her  own  art  studio. 

Maira,  Michael  -  Horticulturist  at  the  DBG  since 
1993.  Michael  takes  care  of  the  South  American 
cacti  and  the  Garden’s  trees  and  shrubs.  Michael 
has  a  B.S.  degree  in  Botany  from  Arizona  State 
University.  He  is  a  certified  arborist. 

Mathura,  Kirti  -  Horticulturist  and  propagator  for 
the  Garden’s  Plant  Introduction  Program.  She 
has  a  B.S.  degree  in  botany  and  environmental 
biology. 

McGinn,  Elaine  -  A  member  of  the  Garden’s 
education  department.  She  assists  with  the 
school  and  outdoor  programming.  Elaine  has 
been  in  education  since  1989.  She  has  taught 
kindergarten,  reading  to  disadvantaged  youth  and 
art  to  both  children  and  adults.  She  also  has 
worked  as  a  photographer  in  the  Washington  D.C. 
area. 

Monsam,  Sharie  -  1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for  the 
city  of  Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber  art 
classes  in  the  Valley  since  1976  and  began 
teaching  at  the  Garden  in  1985. 

Pittman,  Victoria  -  Studying  calligraphy  since 
1978,  along  with  oriental  painting,  she  has  taught 
calligraphy  for  several  years  in  the  Phoenix  area. 
Victoria  teaches  a  watercolor  floral  workshop 
throughout  the  USA  and  has  taught  and  exhibited 
at  international  conferences.  Her  work  has 
appeared  in  numerous  publications  and  a  piece  of 
her  work  was  included  in  the  Calligraphia  USA/ 
USSR  exhibit  in  Moscow  in  1990. 


Quirk,  Patrick  ■  A  senior  horticulturist  at  the  DBG 
since  1978.  He  has  been  with  the  Garden  working 
as  a  general  gardener  and  chief  plant  propagator. 
He  has  overseen  the  Garden's  cactus  collection 
since  1988.  He  has  taught  classes  in  cactus  care 
and  cultivation  at  the  Garden  for  many  years. 

Rauscher,  Michelle  -  Horticulture  gardener  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1993.  A  native 
Arizonan,  she  is  a  certified  Nursery  Professional 
and  a  Master  Gardener.  Michelle’s  primary  duties 
are  making  sure  the  Garden  has  beautiful,  huge 
wildflower  displays  every  year. 

Sawner,  Catherine  -  A  botanical  illustrator,  she 
has  a  B.F.A.  degree  in  botanical  illustration  from 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Catherine  has  produced 
illustrations  for  many  publications  and  institutions. 
She  is  the  illustrator  for  the  Garden’s  Desert 
Discovery  Trail  Guide. 

Schluckebier,  John  -  Coordinator  of  the  DBG 
Desert  Landscaping  School.  John  joined  the 
Garden  staff  in  1989  and  became  the  Garden’s 
first  horticulturist  in  charge  of  the  Garden’s  trees 
and  shrubs  collection.  He  received  a  BS  in 
botany  from  Michigan  State  University  and  a 
Masters  in  Urban  Horticulture  from  ASU  in  1996. 

Scottsdale  Artists  League  -  A  non-profit 
organization,  founded  in  1961,  encouraging  the 
practice  of  art  and  promoting  interest,  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  application  of  all  forms  of  art. 

Senior,  Rebecca  Horticulturist  in  charge  of  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail  which  consists  of 
landscape  plants,  container  plantings  and  the 
herb  and  vegetable  gardens.  Rebecca  began 
volunteering  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  in 
1993  and  joined  the  Garden  staff  in  1995. 

Trenter,  Jan  A  DBG  docent  who  has  taught 
children’s  craft  classes  and  flower  pressing 
workshops  at  the  Garden  since  1986.  She  is  a 
working  artist  in  stained  glass  where  wildflowers 
are  incorporated  into  her  work.  She  was  an 
instructor  in  beginning  and  advanced  stained 
glass  at  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College. 

West,  Bonnie  Advisor  to  the  Desert  Art  Studio, 
member  of  VAA,  and  creator  and  designer  of  the 
Gypsy  Flower  collection  that  is  marketed 
throughout  the  country. 

Wilson,  Diane  -  A  basketry  instructor  at  the  DBG 
since  1978.  Diane  is  a  current  member  of  the 
Arizona  Desert  Weavers  and  Spinners  Guild  and 
a  member  of  Basket  Artisans  of  AZ. 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Become  a  Member  today!  If  you're  not  already  a  member  or  if  you 
know  someone  who  would  enjoy  Garden  membership  as  a  gift, 
consider  all  the  benefits  of  joining:  Unlimited  free  admission  for  one 
year;  guest  passes  for  family  or  friends;  a  packet  of  wildflower  seeds; 
a  subscription  to  all  our  publications  including  this  Quarterly  Calendar, 
invitations  to  preview  events;  discounts  on  classes  and  at  the  Garden 
Gift  Shop  and  Plant  Shop. 


□  Yes! 

I  want  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Garden  Membership. 
Category  of  Membership  I  have  selected: 

□  $35  -  Individual  -  All  benefits  PLUS  4  guest  passes 

□  $45-  Family  -  All  benefits  PLUS  4  guest  passes 


□  $75  -  Contributing  -  All  benefits  PLUS  8  guest  passes 

□  $150  -  Agave  Century  Club  -  All  benefits  PLUS  10  guest  passes, 

invitation  to  special  Agave  Century  Club 
event,  recognition  in  Garden  publications 


□  $500  -  Ocotillo  Club  -  All  benefits  PLUS  12  guest  passes, 

special  recognition  in  Garden  publications, 
invitation  to  selected  Saguaro  Society  events. 


□  $1 ,000  -  Saguaro  Society  ^ 

□  $2,500  -  Curator's  Circle  1 

□  $5,000  -  Director's  Circle  I 

□  $10,000  -  President's  Club  * 


All  benefits  PLUS  unlimited  guest  privileges, 
invitation  to  Saguaro  Society  events  & 
recognition  in  Garden  publications. 


□  Check  enclosed;  Please  make  payable  to  Desert  Botanical  Garden 


Please  bill  my: 

□  Visa 

□  MasterCard  □  AMEX 

□  Discover 

Card  Number 

Expiration 

□  Mr.  &  Mrs. 

O  Mr. 

□  Ms. 

D  Other 

Name 

Address 

Phone_ 


L_ 
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□  Check  here  for  your  wildflower  seed  packet 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  mail  to: 

Desert  Botanical  Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix,  AZ  85008-3490. 

You  may  also  register  in  person  or  by  phone  with  a  credit  card  by  calling  (602)  941-1225,  Mon.-Fri., 
8  am  -  5  pm.  Class  sizes  are  limited  and  we  regret  that  receipt  of  your  check  does  not  guarantee 
enrollment.  Your  enrollment  will  be  confirmed  by  mail  and  if  the  class  is  not  available,  your  check 
will  be  returned  to  you. 
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Butterflies: 

a  wonderful 
weekend 
in  their  house 

By  Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 
Executive  Director 

Almost  a  year  ago  Pinney  Deupree,  one  of 
our  valued  Plant  Shop  volunteers,  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  her  niece  Ann  Taylor.  Ann's 
dream  was  to  build  a  butterfly  house,  and  this 
spring  her  dream  came  true  at  the  Phoenix  Home 
&  Garden  magazine's  Desert  Bloom,  held  in 
March  at  Grayhawk  in  north  Scottsdale. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  role  was  to 
provide  desert  plants  attractive  to  butterflies,  as 
well  as  docents  to  help  visitors  understand  what 
they  were  seeing.  In  spite  of  the  weather  which 
was  alternately  sunny  and  pouring  rain  that 
weekend,  we  had  a  glorious  display  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  butterflies  and  one  thousand  plants  inside 
one  large  and  comfortably  warm  tent. 

Ann,  no  novice  to  the  butterfly  world,  had 
organized  the  entire  effort  flawlessly.  Under  her 
supervision,  the  Garden  supplied  the  plants  to 
provide  five  thousand  blossoms  as  food  for  the 
insects,  as  well  as  moving  water  and  trees  for 
roosting.  Our  horticulture  department  also 
hauled  trees,  solicited  donations,  arranged  for 
volunteers,  and  created  the  lovely  landscaping. 

Ann  brought  in  the  thousand  butterflies, 
some  shipped  as  chrysalids  and  others — tem¬ 
porarily  held  in  glassine  envelopes  like  postage 
stamps — were  flown  in  by  overnight  express 
mail  service. 

The  first  morning  I  was  thrilled  to  get  the  job 
of  releasing  some  White  Peacocks.  I  was  fascinat¬ 


ed  as  I  watched  them  fly  straight  to  the  nearest 
verbena,  fairyduster,  or  coreopsis  for  a  bit  of 
nutrient  and  then  off  to  a  tree  for  a  nap,  as  they 
sleep  an  average  of  fourteen  hours  a  day. 

There  also  were  Spice  Bushes,  Julias,  Giant 
Swallowtails,  Polydamas  Swallowtails,  Zebra 
Longwings,  Sulphurs,  Fritillaries,  and  Monarchs, 
all  of  these  wings  flapping  around  staking  out 
their  territory.  The  males  wallowed  in  the  mud  to 
probe  for  moisture  and  salts.  I  also  learned  that  a 
butterfly  proboscis,  or  tongue,  is  like  a  two-part 
straw  used  for  sucking  up  nectar  or  mud, 
depending  on  the  need,  and  that  a  butterfly  has 
more  muscles  in  its  thorax  to  work  its  wings  and 
legs  than  a  human  has  in  his  entire  body. 

It  is  said  that  timing  is  everything.  Certainly 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Butterfly  House.  Some 
adult  butterflies  live  only  a  few  days,  but  most 
live  two  to  four  weeks.  The  exception  is  the 
Monarch  which  lives  up  to  six  months.  To  com¬ 
ply  with  the  strict  guidelines  of  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  end  of  the 
show  Ann  shipped  the  remaining  insects  to  the 
next  exhibition  in  Massachusetts;  those  butterflies 
which  had  naturally  expired  were  sent  to  a 
research  center.  All  of  the  colorful  creatures  were 
accounted  for  and  sent  away.  The  Garden  moved 
in  to  dismantle  the  landscape  and  return  the 
plants.  And  suddenly  the  wonderful,  astonishing 
weekend  was  over,  it 
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A  cool  spring  with  abundant  rainfall  helped 
Garden  horticulturists  produce  a  heart-stop¬ 
ping  display  of  wildflowers.  While  more  than 
75  different  species  of  wildflowers  were 
blooming,  the  aloes  continued  their  splendid 
winter  display,  and  by  mid-April  yucca  and 
cacti  had  started  flowering. 
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more  beautiful! 

ttable  spring  at  the  Garden 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  Garden  look  more 
beautiful!"  senior  volunteers  would 
exclaim  to  each  other  and  then  wander 
away  to  admire  an  especially  nice  new  flower. 

El  Nino  wrought  havoc  elsewhere,  but  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  the  weather  oddity 
brought  abundant  rainfall  and  an  extended 
spring  of  temperatures  which  teeter-tottered 
between  cool  and  warm. 

The  natural  rainfall — which  gardeners  know 
is  far  better  for  plants  than  water  from  the 
hose — was  an  enrichment  to  the  horticultural 
care  of  the  Garden's  more-than-two-acres  of 
wildflower  beds,  which  are  watered,  weeded, 
and  fertilized  to  produce  flowers  luxuriant 
enough  to  compete  with  Mother  Nature's. 

The  extra-long  series  of  days  with  tempera¬ 
tures  in  the  70s  extended  the  bloom  time  of  this 
year's  boom  crop  of  flowers,  bumping  "wild¬ 
flower  season"  well  into  the  onset  of  cactus  flow¬ 
ers. 

In  mid-April  you  could  find  all  kinds  of 
wildflowers  heartily  in  bloom,  while  the  winter¬ 
blooming  aloes  were  still  going  strong  and  early- 
summer  flowering  of  cacti — hedgehog,  mammil- 
laria,  echinopsis — and  ocotillo  had  begun. 

Hummingbirds  and  bees  and  other  wildlife 
loved  it.  The  Garden  wore  its  string  of  perfect 
days  like  a  sparkling  necklace,  it 
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Bad  bunnies! 

Here's  the  fence 
to  keep  them  out 

Thanks  to  the  tremendous  help  of 

Volunteers  and  hort  aides,  the  Garden  has 
a  bunny-proof  fence  around  nearly  half  its 
perimeter. 

The  shining  wall  of  silver  stands  six  feet  tall 
and  extends  into  the  ground  for  six  inches — 
enough  to  turn  back  voracious  rabbits,  rodents 

and  other 
plant  preda¬ 
tors,  as  well 
as  hikers, 
bikers,  and 
two-legged 
intruders.  It 
is  construct¬ 
ed  of  steel 
specially 
woven  into  a 
one-inch 
mesh.  The 
fence  hangs 
on 

steel  posts 
sunk  in  con¬ 
crete  foot¬ 
ings. 

It  replaces  an 
old  hodge¬ 
podge  of 
fencing 
which 
sagged  in 

spots,  had  been  cut  open  in  other  locations,  and 
was  woven  too  loosely  to  keep  rabbits  out. 

The  project  is  the  result  of  two  and  a  half 
years  of  planning  and  labor  by  Garden  staff  and 
volunteers.  Volunteers  in  the  Garden  gave 
$54,500  raised  from  Luminaria  '96,  and  have 


Hort  aides  cleared  a  firebreak  of  two 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  old  fence 
before  the  next  fencing  went  in.  Part 
of  the  Wednesday  crew  show  off  their 
work:  (front  to  back)  Sharon  Shapiro, 
Vicki  Shimp,  Barbara  Carlson,  Greta 
Summers,  and  Jean  Besich. 


The  new  woven  fence  is  strong,  tall,  and  deep. 


pledged  the  proceeds  from  next  December's 
Luminaria  '98  to  complete  the  project. 

Labor  by  staff  and  horticulture  aides  reduced 
the  installation  costs  considerably,  enabling  the 
Garden  to  erect  twice  as  much  fence — 4,982 
linear  feet — as  originally  envisioned  for  the  first 
phase  of  the  project. 

"We  took  the  worst  of  the  old  fencing  out 
first,"  said  Bob  Martin,  facilities  manager.  "The 
next  phase — the  rest  of  the  project — will  go  over 
part  of  the  butte  behind  Ullman  Terrace  where 
the  footings  will  have  to  be  drilled  into  solid  rock 
and  the  material  all  carried  up  by  hand.  That 
part  will  be  more  challenging  and  be  a  greater 

cost  per 
linear  foot, 
but  we  can 
do  it." 

Bob  said 
hort  aides 
and  other 
volunteer 

Horticultural  aides  from  each  day  helped  g10uPs 
get  the  fenceline  ready,  among  them  cleared 

were  Susan  Ahearn,  Marje  Wooruff,  and  debris  in  a 
Barbara  Layton.  two-foot 

swath  on 

either  side  of  the  fenceline  as  a  firebreak  and  to 
make  it  is  easy  to  check  for  animal  break¬ 
throughs  in  the  new  fence.  Every  hort  aide  crew 
worked  on  the  project  and  some  volunteers  came 
in  extra  hours  to  help. 
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Garden  staff  did  the  trenching.  Brown's 
Custom  Fence  Co.  poured  the  concrete  footings, 
erected  the  steel  posts,  and  hung  the  fence, 
which  was  woven  especially  for  the  Garden. 

The  new  fence  extends  from  the  canal  bank 
east  of  the  maintenance  yard  north  to  McDowell 
Road,  west  to  Galvin  Parkway,  and  along  Galvin 
Parkway  to  a  point  near  the  former  exit  drive. 

A  new  walkway-entry  now  leads  from  the 
bus  stop  on  McDowell  Road  into  the  Garden. 
The  walkway,  consisting  of  stabilized  decom¬ 
posed  granite  lined  with  Yavapai  coral  granite 
rock  borders,  was  built  by  staff  and  volunteers 
such  as  groups  from  American  Express,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  a  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints  mens' 
group,  as  well  as  Garden  volunteers.  The  walk¬ 
way  begins  at  McDowell  Road  with  a  decorative 
gate  purchased  with  funds  from  COMPAS 
(Combined  Metropolitan  Phoenix  Arts  and 
Sciences). 

School  groups  will  be  able  to  ride  a  city  bus 
to  the  new  entrance  on  McDowell  where  they 
will  be  met  by  docents  and  enter  the  Garden 
through  the  new  walkway.  It  leads  through 
interesting,  fairly  pristine  desert  vegetation  and 
passes  the  Steve  Martino  public  art  solstice  pro¬ 
ject.  £t 


Shirley  Bekey  (left),  Sidney  Allen,  Tom  Ramaley,  and  Roy 
Land  manned  clippers,  shovels,  rakes  and  loppers  to  help 
clear  brush. 


Landscape  school 
gearing  up  for  2nd  year 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  accepting  appli¬ 
cants  for  its  Desert  Landscaper  Certification 
Program,  to  begin  its  second  year  in  August. 

The  program  offers  total  training  in  desert 
landscaping  to  students  and  provides  certification 
and  referrals  upon  their  successful  completion  of 
the  course.  About  forty-five  students  received  cer¬ 
tification  in  the  first  year  of  the  unique  school.  The 
school  has  received  much  interest  from  many 
companies  calling  to  recruit  students  as  employ¬ 
ees. 

It  consists  of  three  sessions  of  ten  weekly 
workshops,  lasting  from  8  a.m.  to  noon,  and  is 
held  during  the  seasons  most  appropriate  to  the 
topics  under  discussion.  Wednesday  and  Friday 
groups  will  be  taught  in  English,  and  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  groups  in  Spanish. 

In  the  first  ten-week  session,  students  learn 
how  to  care  for  the  major  groups  of  desert  plants. 
In  the  second  session  they  master  important  land¬ 
scaping  skills  such  as  pruning,  irrigation,  trou¬ 
bleshooting,  and  wildflower  care.  In  the  final  ses¬ 
sion  students  integrate  the  concepts  and  skills 
they  have  learned  in  a  comprehensive  landscape 
installation  project. 

The  projects — one  for  each  of  the  four  sec¬ 
tions — will  be  complete  landscape  installations  at 
Valley  houses. 

The  fee  for  each  session  is  $285,  or  $855  for  all 
sessions.  All  three  sessions  must  be  completed 
successfully  to  achieve  certification.  Applications 
before  July  31  will  receive  a  30  percent  discount, 
and  Garden  members  will  receive  a  20  percent 
discount  if  they  miss  the  July  31  advanced  regis¬ 
tration  deadline,  although  both  discounts  may  not 
be  taken  for  one  application.  Full  scholarships  are 
available. 

For  more  information  and  applications,  call 
John  Schluckebier,  program  coordinator,  at 
754-8161,  or  Julian  Torres,  assistant  coordinator, 
at  754-8169.  * 
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Firebush  — 

its  dependability 
comforts  birds 
and  birders 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

I  have  a  bush  outside  the  living  room  patio  that 
has  come  to  be  my  seasonal  marker,  a  six-foot- 
tall  firebush,  Hamelia  patens.  In  the  spring  it  is 
light,  freed  from  leaves  of  the  previous  year  and 
unburdened  by  growth.  That  is  when  it  allows  a 
broken  view  from  the  house  to  a  luxuriant  peren¬ 
nial  bed.  The  riotous  combinations  of  wildflow- 
ers  and  spring  perennials — scarlet  flax  nodding 
in  a  breeze,  demure  blue  salvias,  frisky  yellow 
desert  marigolds  and  in  the  background  a  rain¬ 
bow  of  cactus  blooms — flicker  through  the 
branches.  The  firebush  has  no  part  in  this  extrav¬ 
aganza  of  spring,  preferring  to  hold  center  stage 
in  the  long,  hot  summer. 

Hamelia  is  a  genus  of  subtropical  or  tropical 
shrubs  mostly  from  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  This  species  was  introduced  to  west¬ 
ern  gardeners  from  Texas.  I  remember  seeing  it 
advertised  in  trade  journals  five  or  six  years  ago. 
At  that  time  it  was  scarce,  offered  only  by  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  nurseries,  and  I  was  delighted  when  a  few 
growers  here  tried  it  out.  It  has  a  reputation  as 
being  cold-tender,  and  indeed  some  young  indi¬ 
viduals  have  suffered  great  cold  damage  in  low 
parts  of  the  Valley.  But  under  the  eave  on  the 
western  side  of  my  house  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
summer  color. 

As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  highs  climb 
into  the  upper  90s,  the  firebush  begins  its  trans¬ 
formation  into  the  shrub  which  lives  up  to  its 
common  name.  By  early  May,  it  is  fully  leafed 
out,  now  a  solid  mass  of  green  leaves,  and  the 
view,  so  delightfully  teasing  in  the  spring,  is  now 


replaced  by  a  dense,  green  wall. 

Buds  begin  to  form  in  late  May,  clustered  at 
the  end  of  the  branches.  Flower  buds  of  this 
species  are  thin,  straight  ribbons  of  orange,  held 
in  clusters  of  about  four  to  six.  Like  many  full, 
summer  blooming  plants,  the  plant  will  hold  the 
buds  for  a  long  time  before  they  open,  waiting 
until  it  gets  hot  enough.  I  have  known  this  plant 
to  be  in  bud  for  over  a  month. 

Finally,  when  temperatures  are  warm  enough 
(usually  by  mid-June),  the  flowers  begin  to  open, 
creating  a  firestorm  of  vibrant,  deep,  sunset 
orange.  Flowers  are  tubular,  opening  just  at  the 
end. 

During  this  season  the  plant  is  a  smorgasbord 
for  hummingbirds  and  their  growing  young. 

Tiny  young  hummingbirds  fly  uncertainly  up  to 
the  bush,  learning  how  to  glean  nectar  from  its 
flowers.  All  summer  it  serves  as  a  food-finding 
training  ground  for  the  two  or  three  families  in 
the  yard.  It  is  so  hale  and  welcoming,  I  often  feel 
like  jumping  into  its  blooms  and  settling  in  for  a 
long  nap  myself.  The  bush  has  grown  by  now, 
and  helps  shield  the  patio  door  from  the  fero¬ 
cious  summer  setting  sun. 

Firebush  enjoys  weekly  watering  during  the 
summer  to  continue  to  look  its  best  and  maintain 
good  color.  I  have  found  it  to  be  immune  to  any 
sort  of  disease  or  pest  so  far,  and  if  I  skip  a  bit  of 
watering,  it  only  loses  a  few  leaves  and  recovers 
quickly  with  a  good  soaking.  Because  of  its  terrif¬ 
ic  tolerance  for  heat,  it  is  a  good  choice  for  west¬ 
ern  or  southwestern  exposures.  It  is  a  fairly  tidy 
bush  making  a  good  color  addition  around  pools 
or  walkways.  Although  it  can  reach  twelve  to  fif¬ 
teen  feet  in  height  in  its  native  regions,  it  is  rarely 
taller  than  six  or  seven  feet  here. 

Seasons  move  on,  and  so  does  the  firebush. 

As  the  days  shorten  and  hints  of  fall  begin,  the 
leaves  deepen  in  color,  eventually  transforming 
to  a  burnished  autumnal  red.  Luminescent  in  the 
setting  sun,  this  shrub  reflects  the  flowing  bril¬ 
liance  of  California  fuschia  (Zauschneria  californi- 
ca)  across  the  path.  Seeds  form  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall,  pea-sized  black  globes,  a  per- 
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feet  compliment  to  the  patina  of  leaf.  Almost 
overnight  it  is  dotted  with  seed,  only  relic  flow¬ 
ers  remain.  I  often  think  this  is  its  most  attractive 
season,  perhaps  because  of  the  visitor  it  attracts. 

I  never  saw  a  Say's  Phoebe  in  the  yard  until 
the  firebush  was  planted.  During  the  bush's  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  autumn,  I  began  to  notice  a  bird 
constantly  flying  in  and  out  of  the  bush.  This 
turned  out  to  be  the  phoebe,  feasting  on  the  fruit. 
The  bird  stayed  throughout  the  month,  resting 
on  the  patio  chairs  or  the  porch  fan  blades,  gath¬ 
ering  energy  to  ravage  more  fruit.  In  the  end,  the 
bird  had  stripped  the  plant  and  so  moved  on, 
returning  again  the  next  autumn  when  the  fruit 
also  had  returned. 

I  am  comforted  by  the  annual  return  of  the 
phoebe.  It  helps  continue  the  illusion  that  every¬ 
one  is  safe,  that  all  change  will  be  good  and  that 
loss  or  sadness  won't  rise  up  over  our  heads  and 
fall  over  on  us  in  a  heap.  That  boundless  opti¬ 
mism  so  inherent  in  the  phoebe's  return — it  has 
no  way  to  know  whether  the  firebush  will  be 
there  or  if  it  will  be  laden  with  fruit — is  joyous. 

Every  year  I  hear  about  those  regular  biologi¬ 
cal  rhythms  that  seem  mysterious,  eerie,  and 
unbelievable — swallows  come  back  to  the  same 
chapel  in  Capistrano,  buzzards  fly  over  the  same 
cliff  on  the  same  day  each  year,  butterflies  recon¬ 
nect  with  a  valuable  butterfly  weed,  and  so  on. 

In  my  yard  it  is  the  firebush  that  brings  us  back 
to  the  cycles  of  the  seasons,  marking  their  move¬ 
ment  right  outside  the  living  room  wall,  it 
(Mary  F.  Irish ,  our  Desert  Gardener ,  is  director  of 
public  horticulture.) 


Gardening  questions? 
Ask  Mary  Irish , 

"The  Arizona  Gardener, " 
Saturdays  7  -  9  a. m. 
on  radio  station  KOY  55(am) 
or  call 

the  Plant  Questions  Hotline, 
weekdays  10  -  11:30  a.m., 
941-1225 


Salvage  team  brings 
new  barrels  to  DBG 

Ford  Doran  and  Susan  Ahearn,  longtime  volunteers 
at  the  Garden,  have  expanded  the  Garden's  collec¬ 
tion  of  Echinocactus  polycephalus,  a  barrel  cactus  which 
grows  in  the  Sonoran  and  Mohave  deserts. 

By  invitation  from  the  California  highway  depart¬ 
ment,  CalTrans,  Ford  and  Susan  salvaged  thirteen 
plants  from  a  highway  project  near  Lone  Pine, 
California,  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Whitney. 

Several  of  the  salvaged  plants  are  growing  along 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Nature  Trail,  where  they  may  be 
discerned  by  their  thick  armor  of  coarse,  pink  spines, 
and  especially  by  their  "many  heads"  (hence  the 
name  polycephalus). 

"They  are  a  very  slow  growing  plant,"  Ford  said. 
"We  don't  know  whether  they  are  fifty  years  old  or 
five  hundred.  (Cactus  horticulturist)  Patrick  (Quirk) 
said  it  may  be  five  years  before  we  can  be  sure  they 
are  taking  root." 

Patrick  said  this  cactus  is  needed  in  the  Garden's 
collection  and  that  it  grows  well  here.  "This  is  a  rough 
and  tough  cactus  which  can  make  it  in  this  rough  and 
tough  desert  climate,"  he  said,  it 
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Surprises 

in  the  desert  garden: 
sleeping  bees 
ana  other  truths 

By  Jane  B.  Cole 


In  a  Desert  Garden:  Love  and  Death  Among  the 
Insects 

By  John  Alcock 

Color  photos  by  the  author;  line  drawings  by 
Turid  Forsyth 

186  pp.  New  York:  W.W.  Norton,  1997.  $27.50. 


Iust  nineteen  pages  from  the  end  of  his  book, 
after  he  has  taken  us  through  landscaping  his 
yard  and  planting  his  garden,  John  Alcock 
illy  pulls  it  all  together  and  makes  our  journey 
through  the  convolutions  worth  the  trip. 

Surprise,  reader,  this  book  is  not  what  you 
expected,  but  what  Alcock  wants  to  tell  you: 
bees,  wasps,  cowpies,  termites,  red-ants,  and  all. 
It  is  disorganized  in  the  same  way  your  own  gar¬ 
den  is,  and  just  as  fascinating. 

There  are  diversions  on  the  way:  Alcock's 
family  history,  newspaper  reports  that  irritate 
him,  and  other  eccentricities  which  don't  apply 
to  landscape  gardening.  But  that  turns  out  to  be 
just  the  point:  What  you  are  looking  for  in  your 
garden  may  or  may  not  be  there.  Be  ready  for 
surprises. 

We  meet  termites  on  page  65:  "I  discovered 
the  termite  tubes  one  late  summer  day  after  the 
start  of  the  desert  monsoon  season.  A  rain  had 
moistened  the  soil  some  days  previously,  permit¬ 
ting  worker  termites  in  the  underground  retreat 
to  begin  working  the  soil  and  digging  tunnels  to 
the  surface.  Foragers  carried  tiny  pellets  of  moist 
soil  in  their  mouths  to  upright  globe  mallow 
stems."  Summertime  termite  tubes  may  not 


appear  in  your  garden  or  not  on  schedule. 

And  there  is  a  study  of  sleeping  bees  on  the 
brittlebush  (page  89):  "(T)he  popular  (brittle- 
bush)  stem  attracted  fourteen  bee  sleepers. . . . 
(My)  evolving  explanation  for  the  bees'  sleeping 
choices  is  that  they  do  favor  stems  that  have  been 
recently  slept  upon.  .  .and  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  brittlebush  rather  than  on  the  outer  edge." 

A  fascinating  history  of  the  Phoenix  whitefly 
invasions  begins  on  page  113:  "Why  should 
whiteflies  have  become  so  conspicuous  and  trou¬ 
blesome  in  recent  years?  .  .  .Public  enemy  num¬ 
ber  one  is. .  .Bemisia  tahaci,  the  sweet-potato 
whitefly."  It  was  a  pest  of  tobacco  growers  in 
Greece  in  1889  and  caused  cotton  damage  in 
India  in  1905.  Without  knowing  for  sure  when  it 
came  to  the  U.S.,  Alcock  suggests,  "The  drench¬ 
ing  of  cotton  fields  with  the  pesticide  of  the 
moment  has  naturally  favored  any  insect  pest 
that  happened  to  have  a  biochemical  answer  to 
the  toxin.  All  the  standard  cotton  pests  have 
evolved  resistance  to  all  the  major  pesticides,  and 
so  have  whiteflies,  even  though  initially  they 
were  not  a  target  of  the  chemical  barrage.  But 
once  a  mutant  whitefly  or  two  appeared  that 
could  cope  with  a  particular  poison,  those  indi¬ 
viduals  had  a  reproductive  field  day  in  fields 
treated  with  that  substance  and  the  tiny  parasites 
that  normally  infect  and  kill  most  whiteflies  had 
been  removed  by  repeated  pesticide  application." 

Finally,  we  meet  the  man,  on  page  167,  whom 
Alcock  introduces  as  an  "elderly  gentleman." 

The  encounter  seems  to  explain  the  object  of  In  a 
Desert  Garden: 

"An  elderly  gentleman,  a  distant  neighbor, 
creaks  his  way  across  the  street,  propped  up  with 
his  cane.  He  wants  to  know  which  varieties  of 
tomatoes  I  have  planted  that  are  now  turning 
turtle  in  the  sun.  We  discuss  the  relative  merits  of 
Early  Girl  and  Celebrity,  two  desert-adapted 
types.  He  speaks  wistfully  of  the  days  when  he 
could  bend  down  and  work  a  garden. . .  .We 
agree  that  watching  vegetables  grow  is  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  things  a  person  can  do.  'It's  in 
our  genes  to  garden,'  he  exclaims,  before  turning 
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to  walk  slowly  back  across  the  street." 

Alcock's  book  starts  with  a  destruction  of  his 
grassy  yard  and  a  conversion  to  a  native 
Sonoran  Desert  plant  palette.  Midway  he  puts  in 
an  exotic  vegetable  garden.  And  all  through  he 
keeps  wandering  off  to  look  at  other  things, 
friendly,  long-winded,  garrulous.  A  Ph.D.  in 
zoology,  Alcock  is  also  a  human  tending  a  back¬ 
yard  garden  just  like  the  rest  of  us. 

I  came  to  the  book  with  certain  expectations 


of  how  John  Alcock,  author  of  Sonoran  Desert 
Spring  (a  wonderful  description  of  life  in  the 
Superstition  Mountains),  should  approach  a 
book  about  home  gardens  that  attract  insects.  It 
surprised  me:  It  is  about  what  gardeners  in  the 
Arizona  desert  actually  do  encounter,  it 

(Jane  B.  Cole  was  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
research  librarian  from  June  1983  to  April  1997.) 


Luminaria: 


four  nights  in  1998; 
members'  night  to  be  Wednesday 


Volunteers  in  the  Garden  have 
added  a  fourth  night  to  the 
perennially  popular  Las 
Noches  de  las  Luminarias,  moving 
members'  night  this  year  to  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Dec.  2. 

Luminaria  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  Dec.  3  to  5,  5:30  to  9:30 

p.m. 

Tickets  to  the  event  are  sold  in 
advance  and  have  in  recent  years 
sold  out  weeks  before  the  event. 
Members  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  have  the  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  tickets  before  they  go  on  sale 
to  the  general  public. 

This  year  will  be  the  21st  staging 
of  the  event  which  began  as  a  func¬ 
tion  held  for  members  by  the  staff.  In 
the  past  years  total  ticket  sales  for 
the  three  nights  have  been  limited  to 
10,000  in  order  to  preserve  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  intimacy  of  the  evening, 
which  features  musical  groups  enter¬ 
taining  along  the  Garden  paths  lined 
with  seven  thousand  glowing  lumi¬ 
naries  (lighted  candles  in  brown 
bags). 

Luminaria  1997,  chaired  by  Carla 
Lingerfelt,  Don  Brickley,  and  Ann 
Thayer,  raised  $95,000,  which 


Volunteers  in  the  Garden  con¬ 
tributed  toward  the  horticulture 
department's  needs.  Volunteers  gave 
more  than  $50,000  of  the  proceeds 
from  Luminaria  1996  to  provide  secu¬ 
rity  fencing  around  the  Garden's 
perimeter,  and  will  dedicate  profits 
from  this  year's  event  to  completing 
that  important  project. 

Rain  threatened — and  indeed 


dampened — the  event  on  the 
Saturday  night  in  1997,  but  did  not 
dampen  the  spirits  and  enjoyment  of 
ticket  holders  who  came  out  any¬ 
way.  An  estimated  75  percent  of 
those  who  had  purchased  tickets 
attended,  many  bringing  umbrellas 
and  gathering  early  in  the  parking 
lot  in  the  hopes  of  beating  the  pre¬ 
dicted  evening  rainfall. 

Additional  paths  will  be  lighted 
through  the  Garden  for  the  1998 
Luminaria.  New  musical  groups 
including  a  Mariachi  soloist,  a 
Dixieland  band,  and  a  Native 
American  flutist  are  being  audi¬ 
tioned.  Storytellers  will  return  to  the 
event. 

Volunteers  are  already  sought  to 
staff  the  event,  which  requires  215 
people  each  evening  in  two  shifts. 
Volunteers  will  work  a  two-and-a- 
half-hour  shift  and  be  able  to  enjoy 
Luminaria  during  the  other  shift. 
Volunteers  are  trained  and  receive 
parking  passes  for  their  evening's 
work.  To  sign  up,  please  send  your 
name,  address,  telephone  number, 
and  preferred  evening  to  work  to: 
Member  Volunteer  c/o  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin 
Parkway,  Phoenix,  AZ  85008.  it 
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Big  questions 

about  a  tiny  cactus , 
its  name  and  future 


By  Edward  "Ted"  Anderson 
Senior  Research  Botanist 

Only  the  size  of  a  golf  ball — a  "giant"  is  only  as 
large  as  a  baseball — this  small  cactus  has  been 
the  object  of  many  hours  of  research  by  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Research  Department  over 
the  last  four  years.  The  plant  is  found  in  the  Big  Bend 
region  of  west  Texas  and  is  officially  known  as 
Lloyd's  mariposa  cactus. 

This  name  is  misleading,  often  the  case  with  com¬ 
mon  names  for  plants.  Originally  named  Echinomastus 
mariposensis  when  it  was  discovered  just  west  of  Big 
Bend  National  Park  near  the  old  quicksilver  mining 
town  of  Mariposa,  it  was  described  in  1945  by  J. 
Pinckney  Hester,  who  commented  that  it  had  been 
found  at  only  one  location.  Twenty-four  years  later, 
in  1969,  Lyman  Benson,  one  of  America's  greatest 
experts  on  cacti,  renamed  it  Neolloydia  mariposensis. 

But  in  this,  surprisingly,  he  made  a  mistake:  My 
research  and  that  of  others  shows  that  it  definitely 
does  not  belong  in  Neolloydia ,  a  genus  that  actually 
contains  only  one  species.  The  Cactus  Working  Party 


The  diminutive  mariposa  cactus:  Was  it  actually  a  threat¬ 
ened  species,  and  how  could  it  be  protected? 


of  the  International  Organization  for  Succulent  Plant 
Study  (IOS)  has  placed  Lloyd's  mariposa  cactus  in 
the  genus  Sclerocactus,  which  is  what  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  our  study  of  this  plant  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden. 

As  this  cactus  had  no  common  name,  it  was  arbi¬ 
trarily  called  "Lloyd's  mariposa  cactus"  because  of 
the  scientific  name  attached  to  it  by  Dr.  Benson,  then 
the  main  authority  on  cactus  classification.  Since  Mr. 
Lloyd  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  however,  I  suggest  it 
be  called  the  "mariposa  cactus,"  after  the  town  where 
it  was  first  found. 


DBG  researchers  asked  to  study  the  cactus 

In  1979  a  cursory  study  was  made  of  Sclerocactus 
mariposensis,  as  it  is  now  correctly  named,  for  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  plant  was  found  to 
be  threatened  with  extinction  because  of  over-collect¬ 
ing  and  habitat  destruction.  One  of  its  few  known 
localities  was  near  Terlingua,  now  the  site  of  the 
annual  World  Championship  Chili  Cook-off  Contest, 
where  much  of  the  region  was  badly  disturbed  by  the 
construction  of  roads,  campsites,  and  other  facilities. 
There  was  also  evidence  of  collecting  in  the  Big  Bend 
region.  The  cactus,  then  called  Neolloydia  mariposensis, 
was  duly  listed  as  "threatened"  in  the  U.S.  Endang¬ 
ered  Species  Act  of  1979. 

The  federal  government  asked  our  research 
department  to  study  the  mariposa  cactus  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  range  and  how  many  plants  might  actually 
exist  in  the  wild.  We  were  asked  to  find  out  if  this  cac¬ 
tus  is  actually  threatened,  and  if  so,  how  might  it  be 
protected? 

Many  ranchers  in  west  Texas  have  closed  their 
land  to  visitors  and  scientists,  but  several  populations 
of  the  cactus  had  been  found  within  Big  Bend 
National  Park,  where  permanent  monitoring  sites 
would  be  easily  accessible,  plants  protected  from  pos¬ 
sible  disturbance,  and  Park  Service  personnel  helpful. 
Two  sites  in  the  park  were  selected,  one  on  a  remote 
hill  along  Old  Ore  Road  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
park,  the  other  near  Dagger  Flat  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  park. 

We  photographed  and  mapped  each  study  site 
and  tagged,  photographed,  and  numbered  each  plant. 
Members  of  the  Garden's  staff  visited  the  sites  twice  a 
year  for  three  years,  accumulating  a  large  amount  of 
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data  about  these  tiny  cacti. 

I  also  explored  areas  north  and  west  of  Big  Bend 
National  Park  and  south  into  Mexico  to  learn  this 
plant's  natural  distribution.  In  1972  I  had  collected  the 
mariposa  cactus  north  of  Saltillo,  Coahuila,  Mexico. 
Returning  to  that  site  and  another,  also  in  Mexico,  I 
found  vast  quantities  of  the  plant,  over  three  hundred 
kilometers  (two  hundred  miles)  southeast  of  Big  Bend 
National  Park.  Studies  of  herbarium  specimens  also 
showed  that  it  occurs  nearly  continuously  for  several 
hundred  kilometers  in  the  Chihuahuan  Desert  of 
northern  Mexico.  We  also  found  several  healthy  popu¬ 
lations  west  and  north  of  the  park,  confirming  that  the 
plant  occurs  over  a  range  of  more  than  two  thousand 
square  miles  in  west  Texas  alone!  Undoubtedly  there 
are  several  million  individuals  of  this  species. 

Some  surprises  about  its  growth  habits 

One  usually  thinks  of  cacti  living  for  dozens  of 
years,  perhaps  hundreds,  as  is  the  case  of  the  saguaro 
and  many  barrel  cacti.  We  learned,  however,  that  the 
mariposa  cactus  is  relatively  short-lived,  maturing  in 
just  a  few  years  and  living  no  longer  than  ten,  twenty, 
or  perhaps  thirty  years.  In  fact,  they  begin  to  repro¬ 
duce  when  only  about  25  mm  (one  inch)  in  diameter,  a 
size  that  may  be  attained  in  only  a  few  years. 

These  cacti,  like  many  other  desert  plants,  repro¬ 
duce  and  grow  in  pulses  rather  than  consistently  year 
after  year.  During  the  three-year  period  we  studied 
the  Old  Ore  Road  population,  most  of  the  large, 
mature  plants  died  and  were  replaced  by  young  ones 
as  a  result  of  an  unusually  good  rainy  season. 

The  Dagger  Flat  site  told  a  different  story,  howev¬ 
er.  Through  our  final  visit  in  the  spring  of  1997,  this 
was  an  actively  reproducing,  viable  population  which 
had  suffered  only  six  deaths  in  three  years,  all  of  large, 
mature  individuals.  We  surmise  that  the  Dagger  Flat 
population  had  by  1997  reached  approximately  the 
level  of  maturity  which  we  found  three  years  earlier  in 
the  Old  Ore  Road  population.  Further  studies  will  be 
necessary  to  confirm  this. 

Our  measurements  of  each  plant  showed  that  cli¬ 
mate,  particularly  rainfall,  greatly  affected  their  size. 
Individual  plants  would  increase  or  decrease  volume 
up  to  35  percent,  depending  on  precipitation.  We  also 
noted  that  several  plants  lost  volume  while  producing 
flowers  and  fruits,  apparently  using  stored  water  and 


nutrients  in  the  reproductive  process.  In  some  years,  a 
noticeable  increase  in  height  occurred  with  little  or  no 
change  in  diameter.  In  other  years  the  opposite  would 
be  true,  reflecting  whether  there  had  been  good  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  other  growing  conditions. 

The  important  lesson  was  that  size  changes  did 
not  necessarily  indicate  growth.  We  estimate  that  a 
young  seedling  only  5  mm  in  diameter  can  reach 
maturity  and  flower  in  five  to  eight  years  in  average 
climatic  conditions.  Few  plants  attain  a  diameter  of  50 
mm  (two  inches). 

It  appears  that  the  mariposa  cactus  is  a  relatively 
short-lived  plant  subject  to  the  usual  pulses  of  favor¬ 
able  and  unfavorable  weather  conditions  typical  of 
deserts.  Its  life  span  may  be  only  a  few  decades,  but 
during  that  time  individuals  may  produce  many 
fruits  and  hundreds  of  seeds,  which  are  released  to  lie 
dormant  in  the  soil  waiting  for  the  next  favorable 
pulse  of  weather  to  germinate. 

Our  studies  also  have  shown  that  Sclerocactus 
mariposensis  is  clearly  not  threatened  with  extinction. 
Rather,  it  is  a  widespread,  rather  common  small  cac¬ 
tus  in  the  Chihuahuan  Desert  of  both  west  Texas  and 
northern  Mexico.  We  have  therefore  recommended  to 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  that  it  be  de-listed, 
more  accurately  reflecting  its  status  in  the  wild.  This 
cactus  is  also  listed  in  Appendix  I  of  CITES,  where  it 
should  also  be  down-listed  to  Appendix  II  with  the 
other  more  common  and  less  threatened  cacti,  tt 


Mike  Fleming,  ranger  at  Big  Bend  National  Park,  and 
Patrick  Quirk  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  mark  and 
map  the  location  of  each  mariposa  cactus  at  the  Dagger 
Flat  site  in  Big  Bend. 
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Ruth  Greenhouse 

heads  educational 
services  department 

Ruth  Greenhouse,  creator  of  the  very  popu¬ 
lar  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Trail,  is  the  new  director  of  the  department 
of  educational  services  (formerly  the  education 
department).  She  is  widely  known  as  an  ethnob- 
otanist  and  nutritionist. 

Ruth,  exhibits  coordinator  for  the  past  ten 
years,  joined  the  Garden  in  1980  as  a  research 
associate  developing  workshops  to  teach  Indian 
children  the  skills  and  crafts  of  their  culture  such 
as  weaving,  dyeing  and  cooking  with  native 
plants. 

Conducting  those  workshops  on  the  grounds 
as  well  as  ethnobotanical  exhibits  in  Webster 
Auditorium  led  Ruth  to  the  idea  of  creating  a 
trail  to  display  native  plants  and  teach  the  cultur¬ 
al  use  of  them  along  a  heretofore  unused  portion 


of  the  Garden.  That  idea  became  the  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail,  which  opened  in 
March  of  1988. 


She  was  a  major  force  in  obtaining  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  three-year  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  grant  which  led  to  renovation  and 
redesign  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  includ¬ 
ing  new  exhibits,  signage,  and  way-finding  along 
the  main  trail  and  the  Sonoran  Desert  Nature 
Trail. 

She  wants  to  develop  new  exhibits  for  the 
Garden  and  improve  the  signs  and  interpretive 


information  along  the  ten-year-old  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail  and  gather  data 
on  ethnobotanical  plants.  "The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  needs  to  be  a  good  resource  for  ethnob¬ 
otanical  research.  We  have  the  staff,  the  informa¬ 
tion,  good  contacts.  We  also  have  a  really  good 
ethnobotanical  collection,  and  we  need  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  plants,  their  sources  and  uses,"  she  said. 

"I  am  looking  forward  to  helping  the  Garden 
further  its  role  as  a  leader  in  training  programs 
for  teachers  and  volunteers,"  she  said.  "I'm  also 
looking  forward  to  working  with  other  staff  so 
that  our  programs  will  more  closely  reflect  all  of 
the  work  that's  going  on  here  at  the  Garden." 

She  holds  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in 
human  nutrition,  with  an  emphasis  on  ethnob- 
otany,  from  Arizona  State  University,  it 


We  need  mesquite 
beans  and  yuccas 

I  liked  pounding  mesquite  beans  to  make  flour," 
is  typical  of  the  letters  and  pictures  we  receive 
from  school  children  who  have  been  on  our  Plants 
and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail  and  have  had 
the  opportunity  for  a  hands-on  experience  with 
native  plants. 

Summer  is  the  ONLY  time  when  the  mesquite 
beans  are  ripe  and  available  for  collecting.  We 
need  your  help  to  collect  the  dry,  crisp,  buff-col¬ 
ored  mesquite  beans  to  store  (as  desert  dwellers 
have  done  for  centuries)  for  the  hands-on  experi¬ 
ence  with  our  visitors. 

Please  collect  only  clean,  dry,  crsipy  beans, 
usually  in  July  and  August,  and  bring  them  to  the 
Garden's  admissions  booth.  We  need  to  fill  twelve 
55-gallon  drums.  Your  help  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  and  you'll  have  "bean"  a  great  help  to  the 
Garden. 

AND  we  are  also  looking  for  soap  tree  yucca 
and  banana  yucca  leaves  for  our  "make-a-paint- 
brush-from-a-yucca-leaf"  activity  on  the  trail.  If 
you  know  of  anyone  removing  these  types  of  yuc¬ 
cas  from  their  yard  and  who  would  donate  them 
to  the  Garden,  please  call  Nancy  Cutler  at 
754-8123.  Thank  you!  it 
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Round  'n  round: 

the  Garden  recycles, 
gift  shop  to  pavement 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Gift  Shop  uses 
only  recycled  materials — boxes,  "peanuts," 
and  bubble-wrap — for  shipping.  "That's 
why  packages  shipped  from  us  sometimes  look 
pretty  'used',"  said  Jolene  Pierson,  gift  shop 
manager.  "Everything  we  ship  is  sent  in  recycled 
packages."  The  Garden  Gift  Shop  does  not  pur¬ 
chase  any  packaging  materials. 

"We  save  all  the  boxes,  'peanuts' — you  know, 
those  little  Styrofoam  chips —  and  bubble-wrap 
which  come  from  our  vendors.  We  take  off  old 
labels  and  put  on  new  ones,  and  out  they  go 
again." 

Each  package  shipped  from  the  gift  shop 
contains  a  note  explaining  that  the  packaging 
materials  are  re-used  and  urging  recipients  to 
recycle  them  yet  again  or  to  donate  them  to  a 
nearby  museum  shop. 

Jolene  said  the  gift  shop  is  happy  to  accept 
used  packaging  items  from  Garden  members 
and  asks  people  wishing  to  donate  to  call  her  at 
941-1225.  Since  the  gift  shop  has  limited  storage 
space,  she  may  ask  donors  to  hold  the  materials 
at  their  homes  until  the  shop  is  ready  to  use 
them. 

The  gift  shop  also  re-uses  plastic  shopping 
bags  for  customers'  purchases.  The  bags  are 
brought  in  by  volunteers  working  in  the  shop. 

The  Garden  has  an  extensive  program  of 
recycling  and  using  recycled  products  in  other 
departments,  too: 

Horticulture:  The  Garden  composts  all  clip¬ 
pings,  prunings,  and  discarded  plant  material 
except  agaves  which  are  too  fibrous  to  go 
through  the  chipper/ shredder.  The  department 


recycles  pots;  in  fact,  Edra  Drake,  a  longtime  vol¬ 
unteer,  spends  a  good  deal  of  her  summer  wash¬ 
ing  the  pots  to  be  reused.  Edra  also  supplies  the 
hundreds  of  cardboard  boxes  used  at  the  plant 
sales,  bringing  them  in  for  a  recycled  use  by 
plant  customers  carrying  their  purchases  home. 

Paper:  All  Garden  letterhead  is  printed  on 
recycled  paper,  and  all  office  paper — white,  col¬ 
ored  and  computer  paper — used  at  the  Garden  is 
discarded  into  the  recycling  chain. 

The  community  relations  department  strives 
to  use  recycled  paper  for  all  publications  and 
printed  materials,  including  this  one. 

Cardboard  is  saved  for  the  recycle  bin. 

The  Garden  uses  paper  towels  which  contain 
a  portion  of  recycled  paper. 

Aluminum:  Special  bins  are  near  where  sodas 
are  sold  at  admissions  and  the  gift  shop  and 
behind  Archer  House  for  recycling;  the  Garden 
welcomes  any  contributions  of  aluminum  cans 
from  Garden  members  or  the  public. 

Natural  products:  The  education  department 
uses  mesquite  beans,  yucca  leaves,  agave  leaves 
and  other  natural  products  in  its  hands-on 
demonstrations  at  touch  carts  and  along  the 
Garden  trails. 

Saguaro  ribs  are  recycled  as  decorative  and 
functional  building  products  around  the  admis¬ 
sions  booth. 

Desert  House:  Graywater — the  waste  water 
from  showers,  baths,  bathroom  sinks,  and  wash¬ 
ing  machines — is  reused  to  irrigate  the  landscape 
plants  surrounding  the  experimental  house. 

Rainwater  is  also  harvested  as  it  runs  off  the 
roof  of  Desert  House  and  stored  for  landscape 
use.  Contoured  slopes  and  berms  around  the 
house  also  channel  rainwater  directly  into  land¬ 
scape  irrigation. 

And  finally:  The  Garden  turns  used  motor  oil 
as  well  as  asphalt  over  to  recyclers. it 
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They're  talking  about  us. . . 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  continues  to  be 
recognized  by  reporters  and  producers  from 
around  the  world.  Recently  the  Garden  has  been 
touted  in  these  prestigious  media  outlets: 

&  Reaching  more  than  1.6  million  readers,  The 
New  York  Times  named  the  Garden  one  of  its 
few  "must-see"  recommendations  in  a  January 
18th  column,  "What's  Doing  in  Phoenix." 

In  a  March  article  on  Phoenix,  Hemispheres,  the 
magazine  of  United  Airlines,  highlighted  the 
Garden  on  its  discriminating  list  of  "Three 
Perfect  Days  in  Phoenix."  The  Garden  led  the 
list  for  visitors'  first  day  in  the  Valley. 

#  The  BBC  from  London  visited  the  Garden  on 
January  12.  Ecstatic  over  what  the  team  saw 
and  interviews  with  staff  members,  the  produc¬ 
er  extended  the  crew's  visit  an  extra  day.  The 
program  will  air  in  Europe  and  on  U.S.  cable 
before  early  summer. 

6 A? 

Index  Kewensis  is  now  on  disk 

The  Garden  has  acquired  a  compact  disk  con¬ 
taining  Index  Kewensis,  Version  2.  This  index  is  to 
the  botanist  what  a  trowel  or  pruning  shears  are 
to  a  gardener.  Index  Kewensis  is  an  alphabetical 
listing  of  plant  names  with  bib¬ 
liographic  references  to  the 
place  of  first  publication.  This 
work  is  essential  for  the 
botanist  or  horticulturist  work¬ 
ing  with  the  names  of  plants. 

The  Garden's  library 
already  has  Index  Kewensis  in 
book  form,  but  it  has  been  impractical  to  use, 
consisting  of  four  original  volumes  and  twenty 
supplements. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  England, 
published  the  original  four  volumes  in  1893  to 
1895,  and  has  issued  supplements  every  five 
years  since  then. 

The  cost  of  the  new  electronic  version  of  Index 
Kewensis,  one  of  the  few  copies  in  the  United 
States,  meant  spending  most  of  last  year's  book 


budget,  but  to  many  on  the  staff  it  is  a  wonderful 
and  necessary  addition.  Dianne  Bean,  research 
librarian,  will  demonstrate  Index  Kewensis  to  any¬ 
one  interested. 

cA> 

'60  X  60'  campaign  grows 

The  52nd  member  enrolled  in  the  Sonoran 
Circle  this  spring,  bringing  the  "60  X  60"  cam¬ 
paign  to  within  eight  of  its  goal.  The  planned  giv¬ 
ing  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  launched 
the  60  X  60  campaign  in  June  1997  to  encourage 
sixty  new  Sonoran  Circle  members  by  the 
Garden's  sixtieth  anniversary  in  early  1999. 
Sonoran  Circle  members  are  individuals  who 
have  included  the  Garden  in  their  will  or  estate 
plans. 

cKp 

Art  funds  help  the  Garden 

Two  art-related  fundraisers  benefited  the 
Garden  this  spring.  The  LeKAE  Gallery  in 
Scottsdale  designated  the  Garden  to  receive  $900 
from  the  auction  of  a  painting  donated  by  artist 
Jane  Jones  at  the  "Art  Has  Heart"  event  in 
February.  Proceeds  from  the  Celebration  of  Fine 
Art's  "Celebrity  Paint  Fest"  netted  nearly  $11,000 
for  the  Garden  in  March.  Thanks  to  these  organi¬ 
zations  for  their  support! 

cAp 

Walking  Club  off  and  running 

On  a  splendid  February  day  some  450  exer¬ 
cise  enthusiasts  enjoyed  a  tentful  of  fitness  booths 
at  the  kick-off  event  for  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  Walking  Club.  Regular  walks  are  sched¬ 
uled  Wednesday  evenings  and  Thursday  and 
Saturday  mornings,  with  special  monthly  pro¬ 
grams  related  to  health  issues.  On  Saturday,  May 
30,  come  walk  with  your  grandparents  or  your 
grandchildren — or  both! 

The  Walking  Club  is  sponsored  by  CIGNA 
Healthcare  for  Seniors,  KTVK-TV3  and  WB  61. 
The  Walking  Connection  administers  the  pro¬ 
gram.  To  learn  more  about  the  free  fitness  and 
social  program,  call  754-8147.  it 
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Saguaro  Society  events 


Mary  Irish,  director  of  public  horticulture,  gets  a  laugh 
from  members  of  the  Saguaro  Society  at  a  tour  of  the 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer  home  and  garden  this  spring. 
Mary  previewed  plants  that  were  available  at  the  Spring 
Landscape  Plant  Sale. 


Ruth  Greenhouse  and  other  staff  led  a  behind-the-scenes 
look  at  the  Garden's  propagation  work  for  members  of 
the  Phoenix  Zoo  Guardians  and  the  Garden's  Saguaro 
Society  in  early  spring.  Four  Zoo  Guardians  members 
were  so  impressed  that  they  joined  the  Saguaro  Society! 
If  you  are  interested  in  special  events  like  these,  contact 
the  development  office  at  754-81 1 5. 


Volunteers  honored 


Among  the  35  volunteers  who  have  accumulated  more 
than  1,000  hours  in  service  to  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  are:  (front,  from  left)  Barbara  Long,  Carol  Wolfe, 
Doris  Neff,  Roy  Land,  and  Shirley  Kaftan;  (back  row, 
from  left)  Gail  Smith,  Ross  Conner,  Shirley  Passell,  Alice 
Johnson,  and  Karan  Paldan. 


Years  from  now,  your 

generosity 

can  keep  us 


Your  support  of  the  Desert 

Botanical  Garden  can  continue 
for  generations  to  come,  when 
you  remember  the  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans. 

Our  Sonoran  Circle  mem¬ 
bers  have  done  just  that.  And 
the  goal  of  our  60x60  Campaign 
is  to  enroll  60  new  members  by 
the  Garden’s  60th  Anniversary 
in  January  1999. 

It’s  a  wonderful,  and  much 
appreciated  way  to  remember 
the  Garden  —  and  to  help 
ensure  its  growth  and  vitality. 

Consider  giving  a  gift  with 
more  than  a  lifetime  guaran¬ 
tee.  Become  a  Sonoran  Circle 
member. 


1  Desert 
Botanical 
^  ,  Garden 

W 

For  more  information,  please 
contact  the  development  office 
at  754-8115 
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The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  acknowledges 
the  support  of  its  9,361 
members.  Recognized 
here  are  all  members  of 
the  President's  Club, 
Director's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society  and  Sonoran 
Circle.  Ocotillo  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club, 
Desert  Council  and  other 
donations  were  received 
from  January  1,  1998,  to 
March  31,  1998. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Mary  Alice  Baumberger 
Leigh  &  David  Harm 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Carol  Schatt 

Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Marie  Doepper 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

G Wynne  &  Jeffrey  P.  Anderson 

Milena  &  Tony  Astorga 

Thomas  K.  Avery 

Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 

Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 

Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 

Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 

Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 

Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 

Lyndal  &  Peter  Burns 

Jeanne  Cameron 

Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 

Amy  S.  Clague 

John  M.  Clements 

Patricia  F.  Cocking 

Lawrence  L.  Cohn 

Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 

Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 

Janet  &  John  Cotton 

Jeri  &  Mike  DeMuro 

Sara  &  David  Dodge 

Julie  &  John  Douglas 

Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 

Margaret  Eldean 

Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 

Constance  Estes 

Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 

Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 

JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 

BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 

Becky  &  Bob  Gisbume 

Amie  Jo  &  W.T.  Greer,  Jr. 

Nancy  &  Keith  Halliday 

Robin  &  David  Hanna 


Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 
Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Marlyne  &  Robert  Jones 
Carol  &  Michael  Jorgenson 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Jon  Kitchel  1 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Janet  &  Patrick  Kuefler 
Molly  &  James  Larkin 
Jewell  &  Dell  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Sandra  &  A. Daniel  Luechtefeld 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Kathryn  &  Thomas  Munro 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Jean  &  David  Pettitt 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Nancy  Jane  &  Edward  Rose 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Barbara  &  Shirley  E.  Singer 
Susannah  &  Leslie  Small 
Marty  &  Don  Squire 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 
Christy  Ten  Eyck 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Kathy  &  George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 
Ruth  &  Clyde  Wright 

Special  thanks  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  who  have  introduced  their 
friends  to  the  Saguaro  Society: 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp: 

Lyndal  &  Peter  Bums 

Sandra  &  Daniel  Luechtefeld 

Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 

Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 

Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer: 


Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Nancy  Swanson: 

Marlyne  &  Robert  Jones 

Sallye  Schumacher 

OCOTILLO  LEVEL 

Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
JoEllen  &  Philip  Doornbos 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Ford,  Jr. 
Mary  &  Larry  Melcher 
Doris  C.  Shamley 
Esther  L.  Voorsanger 
Judy  &  Robert  Walker 

AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB  LEVEL 

David  Aboud 

Susan  &  William  Ahearn 

Jill  &  Bert  Alanko 

Mary  Jo  &  Gene  Almendinger 

Linda  &  Bruce  Baldwin 

Diane  Barker 

Norma  &  George  Barratt 

Ted  &  Wendy  Castelli  Barrett 

Robert  P.  Bass  II 

Jean  Besich 

Jean  D.  Binford 

Shirley  &  A.  Kermit  Birth 

Leslie  &  Robert  Borgmeyer 

Sara  Boucher 

Terry  &  David  Bour-Beau 

Ida  &  Harold  Bowman 

Melinda  &  Charles  Brown 

Ted  Brown 

Edith  &  Laurence  Bruggers 

Carol  &  Robert  Bulla 

Ruth  &  Dick  Cole 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  B.  Collister 

Columbine  Garden  Club 

R.  Ross  Conner 

Kathleen  &  J.  Timothy  Davis 

Jo  Ann  &  Ronald  T.  Davis 

Nancy  Dean  &  Lorree  Ratto 

Pam  DelDuca 

Pinney  Deupree 

Carlene  Dickson 

Brian  Dommer 

A1  Dunstan 

Electra  &  James  Elliott 

Dorsey  &  Ronald  Ewing 

Lucile  Gaetje 

Bruce  Gilleland 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  A.  Gorski 

Mary  &  Edwin  Grobe 

Karen  J.  Hegeman 

Ruth  Halseth 

Murray  Lloyd  Hammock 

Mary  &  Geoffrey  Hamway 

Michael  Hankerson 

Kathleen  &  Jack  Haslup 

Kathleen  Hitchcock 

Louise  &  Larry  Horner 

Mark  Huth 

Alice  &  Fred  Jensen 

Carolyn  &  Terry  Johnson 

Ruth  Jones  &  Warren  Miller 

Theresa  Jones  &  Brian  Aungst 

Cheryl  Kirk  &  Dick  Tucker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  A.  Klepacki 


Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Rodney  S.  Lewis 
Carla  &  Ralph  Lingerfelt 
Kathy  &  Robert  Londeree 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Lorenz 
Elizabeth  &  James  Lunseth 
Jean  &  Ed  Lutz 
Jane  Maienschein  &  Richard 
Creath 

Roger  S.  Manning 
Maxine  &  Jonathan  Marshall 
Marion  &  Donald  Matem 
Beth  &  Robert  Matthews 
Patty  &  Cesar  Mazier 
Priscilla  &  James  McLeod 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Miles 
Wilbur  V.  Mills 
Deborah  &  Duane  Monroe 
Wanda  &  Marvin  Nasses 
Margaret  &  E.  H.  Neese 
Beverly  &  Richard  Northrop 
Arlene  &  Richard  O'Day 
Elizabeth  &  Keith  Overholt 
Rebecca  &  Paul  Pieroni 
Sheryl  &  Thomas  Porter 
John  A.  Radway,  Jr. 

Shirley  &  Thomas  Ramaley 
Joyce  &  Doug  Rankin 
Jancy  &  Alfred  Reid 
Jean  Robertson 
Nancy  Sales 
Marilyn  Sheldon 
Vicki  &  Paul  Shimp 
Charlene  &  E.  Dennis  Siler 
Ruthann  Simmons 
Leslie  &  Dennis  Skarecky 
Liz  Slauson 
Diana  &  David  Smith 
Evelyn  Smith 
Nan  &  Paul  Steiner 
Judith  &  Neil  Steinhoff 
Richard  C.  Taylor 
Wayne  E.  Thomas 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Jane  Thome 

Jane  &  William  Thurwachter 
Karen  &  Patrick  Tsutsumida 
Renee  &  Bob  Walter 
Daryl  &  Louis  Weil  III 
Phyllis  &  Haydn  White 
Margaret  &  Paul  Wisniewski 
Judith  &  Edwin  Wolf 
Mary  &  Harry  Young 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans: 

Anonymous  (8) 

Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 

Bob  Dowle 

Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 


Lucille  B.  Earle  * 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw  * 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein  * 

Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux  * 

Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Carolyn  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Craig  Pearson 
Doris  Redlin 
Leontine  Sassell  * 

Ruth  K.  Schonthal  * 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Evelyn  &  H.W.  Van  Loo 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright  * 

Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts 
have  been  realized 

Have  you  provided  for 

the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  in  your  will 
or  estate  plans? 

If  so,  you  may  qualify 
for  membership  in 
The  Sonoran  Circle. 
For  more  information 
call  Sherry  New, 
director  of 
development, 
at  754-8111. 


DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  catego¬ 
ry,  Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the 
business  community  for  donors 
of  $250  or  more. 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000+) 

CIGNA  Healthcare  of  Arizona 
Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 
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Bowne  of  Phoenix 
Pure  Health  Inc. 

Scottsdale  Healthcare 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

Dames  &  Moore,  Inc. 

Miller  Brands  of  Phoenix 
Miller  Wagner&Company, 
Ltd. 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

Baisch  &  Skinner 
The  Phoenician  Resort 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation 
APS  Foundation 
BankAmerica  Foundation 
Bank  One  Arizona 
Caterpillar  Foundation 
Exxon  Central  Services 
Lucent  Technologies 
McDonnell  Douglas 
Foundation 
Motorola  Foundation 
Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 

HONORARY 

DONATIONS 

Elizabeth  Arnold 

Caralee  Allsworth 
Martha  &  Thomas  Carr 
Sandra  &  Jon  Engelhardt 
Ethel  Mae  Flanders 
Noretta  &  Peter  Hegarty 
Nancy  Knipe 
Mark  Lacy 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Lorenzen 
Charlotte  &  Harold  Norrid 
Elaine  &  Larry  Norrid 
Lise  Ostlyngen 
Janis  Rutschman 
Judith  Sirkis 

Joanne  &  T.W.  Woodward 
J.G.  Yount 

Oonagh  &  John  Boppart 
Lyndal  &  Peter  Burns 
DBG  Public  Horticulture 
&  Mary  Irish 
Sandra  &  A.  Daniel 
Luechtefeld 
Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 

Barbara  &  Jim  Johnson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Thomas 

Saramae  Teich 

Vernon  Swaback 

Melanie  &  Stephen  Zimmer 

Heidi  &  Herman  Tachan 

Martha  &  James  Vizcaya 


MEMORIALS 


Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have 
been  received  in  memory  of: 

Minnie  Baldwin 

Adobe  Mountain  Wildlife 
Center  Auxiliary 
Rose  &  Dolan  Ellis 
Rebecca  Gaylor 
Robert  George 
Ruth  Gregory 

Renee  Baumgartner 

Celia  Whitehead 

Lucy  Ford  Callahan 

Janis  &  Jim  Lusignea 

Carmen  Compean 

Martha  &  James  Vizcaya 

Doug  Engle 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Alice  Feffer 

Margaret  Caldwell 
Desert  Stars  Mercedes  Club 
Anne  &  Robert  Williams 

Elizabeth  Fritz 

Jane  Crane 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  John  Farrington 
Muriel  Freeman 
Mrs.  Avanell  Hodgson 
Lucille  &  Frank  Ives 
Pauline  Jamison 
Betty  Juergens 

Dr.&  Mrs.  Willis  Kittleman,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Olson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edwin  Peiker 
Harriet  &  J.S.  Riddile 

Samuel  Korach 

Frank  Hennessey 

Howard  Miller 

David  Bordine 

Donald  Bordine 

Warren  Bordine 

Judy  Braun-Body 

Louise  Bunker 

Barbara  Coffey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Louden 

Jackie  Miller 

Michelle  Miller 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Timothy  Miller 

Virginia  Miller 

Cheryl  Puscher 

James  Pitts 

Celia  Whitehead 

Virginia  &  Ralph 
Trieschmann 

Jean  Adams 

Milvi  Willis 


Celia  Whitehead 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultural 
maintenance  of  the  trees  on  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail. 
Contributions  have  been  received 
in  memory  of: 

William  Abbott  Parr 

Renee  Parr 

Lenore  Wilks 

Rojean  &  Bill  Baldock 

DONATIONS 

Diane  Barker 
Connie  &  Jim  Binns 
Judy  Braun-Brody 
Resa  &  Donald  Chase 
Mary  &  John  Cochran 
Jane  &  Bruce  Cole 
Allerton  Cushman 
Arlene  &  James  Ehrsam 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Marshall  &  Nancy  Esty 
Julie  Firestone 
William  A.  Franke 

Celebration  of  Fine  Art 
Marcia  Gallagher 
Jean  &  Robert  Gregory 
Hazel  Hare 
Larry  J.  Henry 
Jesse  Hise 
Paul  W.  Hogoboom 
D.M.  Horne 

Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 
Suzanne  Hurley 
Dorothy  &  Joseph  Jaeger 
Patricia  Kelley 
Kayla  &  Rodney  Kolar 
LeKAE  Galleries  &  Jane  Jones 

Art  Flas  Heart 
Frances  Linowski 
Martz  Goldwater 
Kirti  I.  Mathura 
F.  W.  Mowery 
Wanda  &  Marvin  Nasses 
Margaret  &  E.  H.  Neese 
Dean  Nichols 
Rose  &  Harry  Papp 
John  A.  Radway,  Jr. 

Michelle  Rauscher 
Stephen  Roy 
Robert  &  Margaret  Vick 
Sanderson 
Carol  Schatt 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Susan  Shipka 
Diana  &  David  Smith 
Pat  Smith 
Isaac  Sutton 
George  P.  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 

ESTATE  GIFTS 


Alice  Feffer 

FOUNDATIONS 

Cosanti  Foundation 
The  Wharton  Foundation 

GRANTS 

State  of  Arizona  Department 
of  Environmental  Quality 
U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Rocky  Mountain 
Forest  Service 

ENDOWMENT 

FUND 

L.  Roy  Papp  &  Associates 

RARE  PLANT 

ENDOWMENT 

FUND 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn, 

In  memory  of  Phyllis  Eames 
Baumann 

La  Porte- Bayshore  Garden 
Club 

Phyllis  &  Dick  McEuen 
Kathleen  Rice 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100.00+) 

Shirley  &  A.  Kermit  Birth 
Patricia  Martin 
Dorothy  &  Vern  Raburn 
Lynn  Regnery 
Jean  Robertson 
Joyce  Thaw 

Plant  Parents  ($25.00+) 

Ronald  H.  Aspaas 
Elizabeth  &  Richard  Bass 
Anne  &  Carl  Baumann 
Raoul  &  Susan  Beauchaine 
Chris  Beckmeyer 
Christine  M.  Borushik 
Mary  E.  Ervin 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold, 

In  honor  of  Sue  Levy 
Diane  &  Mack  Howard 
Eleanor  Jones 
Betty  &  Tim  Kjellberg 
Jean  &  Walt  Kuehneman 
Llona  L.  Lindstrom 
Dianne  &  Gary  Linthicum 
Caroline  McMahon, 

In  honor  of  Jean  Madden 
Mary  Ellen  Panici, 

In  memory  of  Philip  Panici 
Janis  &  Daniel  Ramirez, 

In  honor  of  Ernest  Ramirez 
Eugene  W.  Rueckoldt 
Daniel  E.  Skultety, 

In  honor  of  Sadie  Stone 
Shi  Sommers 
Deborah  Stopsky 
Thomas  Sunderhaus 
Paula  Touliopoulos 
Teresa  &  Irving  Victor 


Sammy  Saguaro  Friends 
Michael  Budinger 

IN-KIND 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
Barbara  &  Frank  Anderson 
Don  Cannon 
Thomas  K.  Avery 
Lois  &  Paul  Banks 
Judy  &  Larrie  Bates 
Bowne  of  Phoenix 
Geoffrey  H.  Bruce 
Chukar,  Inc. 

City  of  Phoenix  Parks  & 
Recreation 
Joy  Coolidge 
Judith  &  H.  Starr  Curtis 
Carrie  Mendes  DaCosta 
Data  Imaging  Services 
Desert  Way  Gardens 
Douglas  Architecture  & 
Planning 

Douglas  Snow  &  Assoc.,  Inc. 
Miriam  &  Jordan  Francis 
Lucile  Gaetje 

Lynda  &  Michael  Gardner 

C.  Douglas  Green 

Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 

Barbara  Homan 

Penny  &  Stephen  Howe 

Jeni  L.  Hyder 

Lois  Kelley 

Jo-Hanna  Kirk 

Sue  &  Robert  Lofgren 

Margery  A.  Mann 

Jack  Meinart 

Miller  Brands  of  Phoenix 

Mark  Mohlenbrock 

Cherie  Moritz 

Margaret  &  Duane  Morse 

Linda  Overby 

Karen  &  David  Paldan 

Rose  &  Harry  Papp 

Jenifer  Partch 

Shirley  Passell 

The  Phoenician  Resort 

Jolene  Pierson 

Norma  &  Donald  Rayner 

Cynthia  Riley 

Peggy  &  Michael  Rinegar 

Safeway,  Inc. 

Susan  K.  Scarff 

Carol  Schatt 

Rebecca  Senior 

Marilyn  and  Jon  Shomer 

Angela  Smart 

Joy  &  John  Smith 

Sprinkler  World  of  Arizona 

Conrad  Storad 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

Christine  Ten  Eyck 

Patricia  Walsh 

Michelle  &  Dorothy  Walters 

Tom  &  Mary-Lynn  Wetteroth 

Carol  &  Ken  Wolfe 

Diana  Wykes 
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Calendar 
Of  Special  Events 


Jazz  in  the  Garden  Concert  Series 

Fridays  through  July  31,  7  -  9  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace 

Advance  ticket  purchases  at  the  Garden 
or  by  phone:  941-1225 
(Optional  barbeque  buffet) 

cKd 

Summer  Nights 

"Cactus  Jack"  tours 
with  Jack  Blake 

Mondays  through  June  &  July,  6:30  p.m. 
Mid-week  Mania 

Wednesdays,  6:30  p.m.  Webster  Auditorium 
June  3:  "Hotel  Saguaro"  puppet  theater 
June  10:  Landscape  Lighting 
June  17:  Prehistoric  architecture  of  the  Southwest 
June  24:  The  beautiful  saguaro 
as  a  multi-use  plant 

Flashlight  Desert  Discovery  Tours 
Thursdays  through  June  &  July,  7:30  p.m. 

cfkJ 

Walking  Club 

Wednesdays,  June  10,  July  8,  August  12: 

walk  &  health  program 
Thursday,  June  18,  July  16,  August  20: 
walks 

Saturdays,  June  27,  July  25,  August  29: 
walks 
cKp 

New  summer  hours:  7  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 


Jazz  returns  to  the  Garden.  The  popular  concert  series 
continues  through  July  31  on  Ullman  Terrace. 


'Art  In  Bloom' 
calling  for  artists 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  announces  a  call 
for  entries  for  local  and  statewide  artists  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  third  annual  Art  in  Bloom  1998. 

More  than  one  thousand  people  are  expected 
to  attend  the  event  at  the  Garden  on  Sunday, 
October  11,  from  4  to  8  p.m.  Participating  artists 
will  display  and  sell  artwork  inspired  by  the  desert 
Southwest  in  the  $25  to  $2,000  range. 

Applications  will  be  accepted  until  July  1, 

1998.  A  panel  will  jury  the  applications  and  name 
thirty- two  participants  by  August  15.  To  receive  an 
information  packet,  contact  Jim  Sudal  at  the 
Garden,  602/754-8104. 
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What  a  summer! 


Blooms  were  electrifying 
and  so  was  the  car 

By  Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 

The  benefits  of  my  job  are  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  when  the  cacti  were  flowering 
this  summer  and  the  night  bloomers  ram¬ 
pant,  I  was  in  heaven.  The  plants  must  have 
thought  they  were  in  heaven,  too,  after  the  spring 
rains  and  long  cool  season.  They  bloomed  with 
enthusiasm.  Please  do  yourself  a  favor  by  taking 
an  early  morning  walk  through  the  Garden.  You 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  birds  nesting  or  tortoises 
out  for  their  morning  stroll,  or  you  can  have  a 
chat  with  one  of  our  talented  horticulturists  while 
they  work. 

cKp 

An  unexpected  summer  "perk"  was  the  use  of 
an  electric  car.  Garden  Trustee  Bill  Post,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Arizona  Public 
Service,  called  to  ask  if  I  would  like  to  use  the 
EV1  for  the  month  of  May.  I  leaped  at  the  chance. 
The  EV1  is  a  remarkable  car.  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  about  its  powerful  acceleration.  It  can  do 
zero  to  sixty  miles  per  hour  in  8.5  seconds  (not 
that  I  ever  tested  this)  and  though  this  model  is 
electronically  governed  to  stay  under  eighty 
miles  an  hour,  an  electric  car  can  top  out  at  110 
mph. 

It  runs,  of  course,  on  stored  electricity,  and  you 
do  have  to  recharge  the  batteries.  If  you  use  a 
220-volt  outlet,  you  can  achieve  a  full  charge 
(enough  to  drive  seventy  to  ninety  miles)  in  three 
or  four  hours.  A  110-volt  outlet  requires  about 
twelve  hours  for  recharge. 

At  home,  with  a  110-volt  outlet,  I  usually  had 
time  to  recharge  only  enough  for  fifty-five  to 
sixty  miles,  so  my  biggest  challenge  was  to  be 
able  to  attend  meetings  away  from  the  Garden  as 
well  as  having  enough  energy  to  go  from  home  to 
work  and  back.  As  a  result  I  had  to  recharge  at 


Carolyn  hums  away  in  her  EV1. 


every  opportunity,  either  at  a  public  station  or  at 
home.  Once  I  even  had  to  ask  Tom  Avery,  our 
chief  financial  officer,  to  meet  me  at  a  public 
charging  station  so  I  could  energize  and  talk  bud¬ 
get  at  the  same  time.  My  proudest  moment  was 
when  I  used  only  two  energy  miles — by  driving 
on  the  freeway  where  I  could  "coast" — to  get  to 
work  one  morning,  a  trip  of  sixteen  geographical 
miles. 

Sporty  looking  and  well-designed,  the  EV1  is  a 
solid  driving  car.  It  can  be  very  efficient  in  energy 
use.  Freeway  driving  is  definitely  better  than 
stop-and-go.  The  biggest  energy  drain  seems  to 
be  from  fast  acceleration. 

I  had  to  plan  the  map  of  my  day  each  morning 
very  carefully,  figuring  out  where  I  was  going 
and  when  I  could  plug  my  car  into  a  recharge  sta¬ 
tion  along  the  way  to  accommodate  my  daily 
schedule.  I  could  have  cheated  and  taken  my  gas¬ 
burning  car,  but  I  wanted  really  to  test  how 
"powerful"  life  could  be  with  an  electric  car. 

One  weekend  Mark  and  I  went  to  a  movie  at 
the  Arizona  Center,  where  one  of  the  several  free 
public  charging  stations  is  located.  As  we  started 
to  leave,  I  noticed  a  crowd  of  people  looking  at 
the  car.  We  talked  to  them  several  minutes  about 
the  benefits  of  the  EV1.  When  we  at  last  did 
depart,  they  applauded  and  one  woman  shouted: 
"Thank  you  for  helping  to  preserve  our  environ¬ 
ment!" 

Maybe  I  should  have  jumped  out  of  the  car  to 
sell  them  memberships  in  the  Garden,  pointing 
out  the  similarities  of  both  missions,  it 
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Cactus  fanciers 
and  the  Garden: 

Symbiotic 
from  the  start 


By  Lisle  Soukup 

In  the  old  days  the  Cactomaniacs  were  the 
movers  and  the  shakers/'  said  Jim  Elliot,  long¬ 
time  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  member  and  owner  of  a  cactus  nursery. 

In  1950  the  Cactomaniacs,  a  group  of  thirty- 
eight  cactus  enthusiasts,  began  meeting  once  a 
month  to  encourage  the  collection  and  landscape 
use  of  cactus.  The  group's  leader  was  Charles 
Mieg,  "Chief  Maniac."  (Both  he  and  later  his  wife 
Lillian  served  as  Garden  Trustees.)  Most 
Cactomaniacs  were  members  and  active  volun¬ 
teers  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  taking  field 
trips  to  observe  and  collect  cactus,  playing  an 
active  part  in  the  Garden's  annual  cactus  show, 
and  socializing  over  many  a  potluck  dinner. 
Cactomaniacs  contributed  plants  to  the  Garden, 


Members  of  the  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  join  founder  Henry  Triesler  at  the  cactus  bed  on 
Eliot  Patio.  Clockwise  from  left  are  Elaine  Chapman, 
Muriel  Beroza,  Edra  Drake,  Triesler,  Cathy  Babcock,  and 
Elaine's  grandson,  Randy  Vincent. 


including  many  of  the  plants  in  the  oval  bed  on 
Eliot  Patio.  In  fact,  there  are  those  who  know  that 
area  yet  as  the  Cactomaniac  Bed. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  Cactomaniac  gatherings, 
early  in  April  of  1973,  that  the  first  seed  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society 
was  sown.  Cactomaniacs  Henry  Triesler  and  Bob 
Moulis  discussed  the  possibility  of  forming  a 
chapter  of  the  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  of 
America  in  Phoenix,  and  Triesler  shepherded  it 
into  being.  Hubert  Earle,  director  of  the  Garden 
and  a  Fellow  of  the  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society 
of  America,  encouraged  the  formation  and 
became  one  of  the  twenty-six  charter  members. 
Triesler  was  elected  its  first  president. 

After  meeting  several  times  at  members' 
homes,  the  group  made  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  its  official  home  in  August,  1974. 

According  to  its  by-laws,  the  purpose  of  the 
Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  is 
"to  foster,  disseminate  and  advance  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  propagation  of  cacti  and  other  succu¬ 
lents;  to  support  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and 
other  organizations  with  similar  purpose;  to 
encourage  conservation  measures  to  protect 
desert  plants." 

One  of  these  conservation  measures  was  to 
denounce  the  "Cactus  Smasher,"  an  item  sold  to 
be  placed  on  the  bumper  of  off-road  vehicles.  In 
November  of  1974,  the  Central  Arizona  Cactus 
and  Succulent  Society  sent  copies  of  a  resolution 
opposing  the  "Cactus  Smasher"  to  twenty-five 
organizations,  and  as  a  result,  the  manufacturer 
withdrew  the  "smasher"  from  the  market.  The 
newly-formed  society  received  nationwide  pub¬ 
licity  and  praise  for  its  action. 

In  1987  the  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society  hosted  the  22nd  biennial  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  of 
America.  It  brought  five  hundred  visitors  from 
around  the  world  to  what  has  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  one  of  the  best  such  meetings. 

"Our  relationship  with  the  Garden  has  been 
symbiotic  from  the  start,"  said  Society  member 
Debra  Korobkin.  Gard  Roper,  a  past  president. 
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Leo  Martin  (left)  and  Rich  Zeh  (right)  enjoy  a  visit  with 
Scott  McMahon  (center)  in  his  cactus  house.  Scott  is 
president  of  the  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  and  Leo  and  Rich  are  members. 

agreed:  “One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Society  is  to 
support  the  Garden — it's  the  best  way  to  further 
our  interest  in  plants.  The  Garden  has  always 
been  a  great  source  of  botanical  information,  but 
it  is  also  a  friendly  environment.  This  has  helped 
our  club  to  double  in  size  in  the  last  three  years." 
The  Society  has  more  than  125  members,  ranging 
from  novices  with  a  newly-found  interest  in 
desert  plants  to  Master  Gardeners. 

To  encourage  different  levels  of  expertise,  the 
Society's  annual  cactus  show,  held  in  Webster 
Auditorium  at  the  Garden,  is  judged  on  three 
levels:  novice,  advanced,  and  master.  Entries  are 
rated  against  criteria  such  as  plant  condition,  or 
health;  difficulty  of  culture,  or  how  hard  it  is  to 
grow;  size  and  degree  of  maturity  of  the  plant; 
and  the  staging  of  the  plant,  such  as  how  clean  it 
is,  what  kind  of  container,  top  dressing,  and  the 
like. 

The  Society  makes  frequent  field  trips  which 
can  be  as  local  as  South  Mountain  or  as  far  as 
California.  Sunday  afternoon  open  gardens  are 
also  popular,  when  members  visit  other  gardens, 
many  of  which  are  not  open  to  the  public. 

Several  Desert  Botanical  Garden  staff  members 
have  given  presentations  at  Society  meetings. 
Horticulturist  Cathy  Babcock  recently  spoke  on 
dish  gardens,  and  Senior  Research  Botanist  Dr. 
Ted  Anderson  gave  a  slide  show  on  the  Desert  of 


Atacama  in  northern  Chile. 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  has  made  annual  donations  in  recent 
years  to  the  Garden,  including  a  slide  screen,  a 
public  address  system,  and  chairs.  "The  support 
of  Carolyn  O'Malley  and  other  Garden  staff  has 
really  allowed  us  to  develop,"  Roper  said.  "The 
Garden  knows  how  to  reach  out  to  community 
groups." 

For  more  information  on  the  Central  Arizona 
Cactus  and  Succulent  Society,  call  Debra 
Korobkin  at  493-7003.  The  group  meets  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  every  month  at  2  p.m.  in  the 
Garden's  Webster  Auditorium,  it 

(Lisle  Soukup  is  group  services  coordinator  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.) 


Keeping  the  quality 
of  the  Garden 
at  its  best 

Just  as  you  have  discovered  in  maintaining 
your  home  or  business,  operating  costs  for  the 
Garden  have  also  increased.  To  continue  the 
level  of  quality  and  benefits  which  members 
and  visitors  expect  from  the  Garden,  we've 
had  to  raise  our  admission  and  membership 
prices  slightly,  effective  October  1.  New  prices 


will  be: 

Admissions 

Adults  $7.50 

Seniors  $6.50 

Children  (5-12)  $1.50 

Under  5  Free 

Memberships 
Individual  $40 
Family  $50 
Supporting  $80 
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Volunteers 

What  keeps  them 
at  the  Garden? 

By  Nancy  Cutler 

f  the  550  volunteers  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  many  have  been  here 
for  eight  to  ten  years,  and  a  few  have 
been  coming  more  than  twenty  years.  What 

keeps  them  coming  back?  We  believe 
it  is  a  combination  of  interesting  train¬ 
ing  and  social  bonding. 

The  Garden  volunteer  program  is 
designed  around  two  main  premises: 
that  well-trained  volunteers  feel  they 
do  meaningful  work,  and  that  people 
who  share  experiences  often  form 
friendships  and  have  a  sense  of  belonging. 

TRAINING 

Volunteer  training  opportunities  at  the  Garden 
vary  from  a  two-hour  orientation  to  the  Volunteer 
Core  Course,  which  is  a  fifty-hour  course  in 
desert  ecology.  Volunteers  choose  the  training 
and  programs  in  which  they  wish  to  participate 
based  on  their  time  and  interest  level.  Specialized 


Horticulture  aides  share  lives  and  laughter  as  they  pull 
weeds,  plant  seeds,  and  keep  the  Garden  beautiful. 


training  gives  volunteers  the  necessary  skills  to 
work  in  programs  as  horticulture  aides,  docents, 
SAGEs,  and  in  the  plant  and  gift  shops.  Frequent 
continuing  education  opportunities  offer  more 
in-depth  information  about  the  desert,  the 
Garden,  and  new  projects  on  which  Garden 
researchers  are  working. 

The  Volunteer  Core  Course,  offered  each  fall, 
is  an  exciting  blend  of  lectures  by  specialists 
along  with  labs 
experienced 
and  trained 
volunteers  who 
become  the 
"team  leaders." 

The  fourteen- 
session  class 
teaches  basic 
concepts  of 
desert  ecology. 

Topics  range 
from  "What  Is 
a  Desert?"  to 
plant/ animal  interdependencies  and  human  cul¬ 
tural  adaptations  to  desert  living.  The  class  of 
fifty  is  divided  into  six  small  teams  who  share 
learning  experiences  on  the  Garden  trails. 

Specialized  training  is  given  by  the  depart¬ 
ments  in  which  volunteers  have  chosen  to  work 
after  completing  the  Volunteer  Core  Course. 
Horticulture  aides  and  Plant  Shop  aides  learn 
skills  to  work  with  plants.  Docents  and  SAGEs 
(Sonoran  Adventure  GuidEs,  who  lead  school 
group  tours)  learn  skills  for  sharing  information 
with  visitors  through  tours  and  touch  carts. 

The  "Sprouts"  Orientation,  a  six-session  class, 
is  often  a  volunteer's  first  look  at  the  Garden's 
varied  opportunities.  Each  session  introduces 
"behind  the  scenes"  activities  and  the  many 
ways  that  volunteers  can  be  a  part  of  making  the 
Garden  successful,  as  well  as  meeting  a  new 
group  of  potential  friends.  This  program  is  coor- 


New 
friends, 
old  friends, 
opportuni¬ 
ties 

to  grow 


on  the  Garden  trails  guided  by 


Volunteers  enjoy  special  lectures  that 
increase  their  knowledge  about 
desert  ecology. 
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dinated  by  volunteer  leaders,  trained  to  the  task. 

Continuing  Education  includes  speakers  at 
the  monthly  "Volunteers  in  the  Garden"  meet¬ 
ings,  field  trips,  the  Docent  Luncheon  Lecture 
Series,  Horticulture  Luncheon  Lectures,  and  "A 
Walk  with  an  Expert."  Topics  have  covered 
everything  from  the  Rio  Fire  in  the  McDowell 
Mountains,  given  by  Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe,  to  eth- 
nobotany  topics  and  archaeology  to  "Ornaments 
in  Gardens  of  the  World."  One  talk  was  given  at 
the  Pima  Roundhouse  on  the  Plants  and  People  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail  by  Adrian  Hendricks,  a 
Piman  from  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community 
who  rebuilt  the  Roundhouse. 

Volunteer  training  and  opportunities  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  growth  are  found  in  nearly  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Garden.  Working  with  specialists  in 
the  field  is  another  special  learning  opportunity. 

In  the  Earle  Herbarium  a  group  of  volunteers 
have  learned  to  mount  dried  plant  specimens  for 
identification  and  research.  Plant  Voucher  Project 
volunteers  learn  how  to  collect  certain  flowers 
and  plant  parts  from  the  Garden's  Living 
Collection  to  add  to  the  herbarium  collection. 

Hosts  in  Desert  House  receive  special  training 
to  answer  visitors'  questions  when  the  house  is 
open  for  tours  on  Sunday  afternoons. 

Volunteers  accompany  researchers  in  the  field 
to  do  such  things  as  camp  in  the  desert  in  the 
heat  of  June  or  July  to  count  day  and  night  polli¬ 
nators  of  agave  flowers  and  assist  with  agave 
pollination  research,  or  hike  the  Grand  Canyon 
with  a  specially  permitted  researcher,  collecting 
plant  material  or  seeds  to  add  to  our  conser¬ 
vation  seed  collection. 

SOCIAL  BONDING 

Working,  learning  and  contributing  to  the 
Garden  week  after  week  often  results  in  real 
friendships.  These  friendships  grow  and  blossom 
in  the  specialized  programs  where  volunteers 
work  in  teams  sharing  responsibilities  and  fun, 
depending  upon  one  another  and  looking  for- 


Docents  offer  a  taste  of  prickly-pear  jelly  on  crackers 
from  the  touch-cart  along  the  Desert  Discovery  Trail. 

ward  to  their  time  together. 

Continuing  education  meetings  always 
include  social  time  to  see  friends  and  the  univer¬ 
sal  socializer — FOOD.  Our  volunteers  provide 
the  best,  most  delicious  social  support  in  the 
world! 

GROWING 

Volunteers  can  also  grow  into  leadership  roles 
such  as  president,  vice  president,  secretary  or 
treasurer  of  the  Volunteers  in  the  Garden  organi¬ 
zation,  or  become  one  of  the  many  chairpersons 
who  coordinate  the  volunteer  side  of  the 
Garden's  programs  with  staff  liaisons. 

Volunteers  work  with  staff  in  every  department, 
so  they  are  always  doing  something  meaningful 
to  help  make  the  Garden  better. 

If  you  are  interested  in  volunteering  at  the 
Garden  in  any  capacity,  contact  Pat  Smith,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  educational  services  at 
(602)  754-8122.  We  offer  a  wide  variety  of  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  Sprouts  Orientation,  held  each  year 
beginning  in  February,  is  the  perfect  place  to 
begin  as  a  new  volunteer  in  the  Garden,  to  meet 
new  friends  and  start  growing  some  old  friend¬ 
ships  it 

(Nancy  Cutler  is  interpretive  coordinator  for  the 
Garden  and  is  coordinator  of  the  Volunteer  Core 
Course.) 
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Many,  many  needed 
to  staff  Luminaria's 
four  nights  this  year 

The  four  nights  of  Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias  1998  will  require  a  total  of  215  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  the  two  shifts  each  evening. 
Volunteers  will  work  a  two-and-a-half-hour 
shift  and  be  able  to  enjoy  Luminaria  during  the 
other  shift.  Volunteers  are  trained  and  receive 
parking  passes  to  the  north  lot.  To  sign  up, 
please  send  your  name,  address,  telephone 
number,  and  preferred  evening  and  shift  for 
work  to: 

Member  Volunteer 
c/o  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008  ☆ 


Luminaria! 

The  when  &  where  of  it, 

&  how  to  get  tickets 

Spend  an  enchanted  evening  in  an  enchanted 
Garden"  is  the  theme  of  the  Volunteers  in 
the  Garden's  twenty-first  annual  Las  Noches 
de  las  Luminarias,  to  be  held  from  5:30  to  9:30 
p.m.,  Dec.  2-5, 1998. 

After  years  of  tickets  selling  out  well  in 
advance,  the  Volunteers  added  a  fourth  night  to 
the  event  which  has  become  a  "must-do"  among 
community  holiday  traditions. 

As  usual,  the  first  night  of  Luminaria — this  year 
on  Wednesday,  Dec.  2 — is  reserved  for  members 
and  their  guests  to  enjoy  the  wondrous  display  of 
seven  thousand  glowing  luminaries  lining  the 
Garden  pathways.  Complimentary  gourmet 
cookies  and  hot  cider  will  be  served  in  the  "Cider 
Garden"  behind  Desert  House.  Musical  soloists 
and  groups  will  provide  entertainment  along  the 
pathways,  and  the  Storytellers,  a  new  highlight 
along  the  trail  last  year,  will  return. 

Around  September  11,  Garden  members  will 
receive  special  invitations  to  purchase  Luminaria 
tickets.  Tickets  will  go  on  sale  September  14  by 
mail.  On  October  12  tickets  go  on  sale  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Beginning  on  October  12,  tickets  may  be 
ordered  by  calling  602/754-8188,  Monday 
through  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Phone 
orders  will  be  by  credit  card  only. 

Members  will  receive  a  discount  on  tickets 
through  Friday,  Oct.  30.  Ticket  prices  are:  mem¬ 
ber  adult,  $7;  member  child  (ages  5-12),  $2;  non¬ 
member  adult,  $10;  and  non-member  child  (ages 
5-12),  $4.  Children  under  five  are  admitted  free. 

Membership  discounts  are  based  on  member¬ 
ship  level.  An  individual  membership  in  the 
Garden  entitles  that  member  to  one  ticket  at  the 
discounted  price  of  $7  with  any  guest  tickets  at 
$10  each.  At  the  family  membership  level  and 
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above,  the  number  of  discounted  tickets  is  based 
on  the  number  and  ages  of  immediate  family 
members  in  the  household.  For  instance.  Mom 
and  Dad  may  purchase  their  own  tickets  at  $7 
each  ($14),  plus  tickets  for  their  two  children 
ages  7  and  10  at  $2  each  ($4),  while  the  baby  gets 
in  free.  The  family's  total  ticket  cost  would  be 
$18.  All  non-member  adult  guest  tickets  are  $10 
and  non-member  children's  tickets  are  $4  each. 

Only  13,500  tickets  will  be  sold  for  the  four 
nights  of  Luminaria.  No  tickets  will  be  available 
at  the  door  as  the  event  is  expected  to  sell  out  in 
advance. 

Members  and  guests  to  Las  Noches  de  las 
Laminarias  may  start  their  holiday  shopping  at 
the  Garden's  Gift  Mercado,  Garden  Gift  Shop, 
and  Garden  Plant  Shop. 

Food  may  be  purchased  by  check  or  cash  from 
a  menu  of  Southwestern  cuisine  in  the  food  tent, 
where  beer  and  wine  will  also  be  available. 

Parking  will  be  at  Phoenix  Municipal  Stadium 
at  the  intersection  of  Van  Buren  Street  and 
Galvin  Parkway/ Priest  Road.  A  free  shuttle  bus 
service  will  transport  guests  to  and  from  the 
Garden.  Members  of  the  Saguaro  Society, 
Curator's  Circle,  Director's  Circle,  and 
President's  Club  may  park  on  the  Garden's  north 
parking  lot.  Persons  with  physical  disabilities 
will  also  be  able  to  park  there  with  a  handicap 
sticker  or  license  plate. 

In  case  rain  cancels  the  event,  tickets  may  be 
used  for  admission  to  the  Garden  in  1999,  except 
for  Luminaria  and  other  special  events.  The  ticket 
price  is  equal  to  the  fair  market  value  of  this 
event  and  is  not  deductible  as  a  charitable  contri¬ 
bution. 

Proceeds  from  Luminaria  1998  will  help  install 
perimeter  fencing  around  the  Garden  to  protect 
the  plant  collection. 

Chairs  are  Barbara  Carlson,  Jan  Olafsson,  and 
Ann  Thayer.  it 


Underwriting  sponsors 
sought  for  Luminaria 


With  companies  downsizing  and  cutting 
their  budgets,  and  the  mega-compa- 
nies  merging  and  headquartered  in 
other  states,  the  Volunteers  in  the  Garden's 
Luminaria  underwriting  committee  is  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  corporate  sponsors 
for  Las  Noches  de  las  Laminarias.  The  difficulty  is 
compounded  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  night 
and  ever-rising  costs. 

We  invite  members  to  play  an  active  role  by 
underwriting  a  portion  of  the  expenses  neces¬ 
sary  to  present  this  unique,  quality,  traditional 
event. 

•  $10  to  purchase  one  hundred  of  the  28,000 
votive  candles  used; 

•  $20  to  buy  five  butane  lighters; 

•  $50  to  fill  the  propane  heaters  to  keep  the 
musicians  warm  for  one  night; 

•  $75  for  flashlight  batteries  for  all  four  nights; 
•  $75  for  one  generator  and  fuel  for  the  food 
tent; 

•  $95  to  provide  1,000  cups  of  hot  cider  (15,000 
cups  served); 

•  $125  to  rent  one  "Port-a-Jon"  (five  are  need¬ 
ed); 

•  $250  to  underwrite  a  paramedic  for  one 
night; 

•  $300  for  electrical  light  fixtures  and  power 
cords; 

•  $350  to  pay  for  one  bus  for  one  night  (ten 
are  used  each  night). 


If  you  know  companies  or  corporations  who 
might  be  interested  in  sponsoring  some  portion 
of  Las  Noches  de  las  Laminarias,  please  call  Ed 
Rose,  underwriting  chair,  at  (602)  661-1342,  or 
Jean  Palumbo,  development  associate,  at  (602) 
754-8147,  for  more  information.  Your  help  is 
greatly  appreciated!  it 
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What's  all 
that  racket? 

Teacher  training , 
of  course 


By  Ruth  Copeman 


anging,  laughing,  clapping,  owl  hooting, 
and  other  noises  were  heard  in  Webster 
Auditorium  this  summer.  It  wasn't  coming 
from  kids.  It  was  coming  from  teachers!  This 
summer  about  one  hundred  teachers  participat¬ 
ed  in  hands-on  (and  sometimes  rowdy)  work¬ 
shops  to  learn  more  about  the  desert.  The  teach¬ 
ers  came  from  the  Phoenix  area  as  well  as  from 
Safford,  Flagstaff, 
and  Tucson. 

Educators  from  The 
Heard  Museum  and 
The  Phoenix  Zoo  also 
participated. 

The  workshops 
were  the  Desert 
Training  Institute,  a 
Garden-sponsored 
teacher  training  pro¬ 
gram  which  began 
last  year  as  one 
aspect  of  the  recently  completed  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF)  grant.  During  the 
grant,  advisors  from  our  five  partnering  school 
districts  pointed  out  the  great  need  for  continu¬ 
ing  education  opportunities  for  local  teachers.  To 
meet  this  need,  the  Institute  was  created. 

Teachers  had  found  a  dearth  of  materials 
about  the  desert  available  for  planning  their 
classroom  teaching  units.  For  instance,  if  the  cur¬ 
riculum  called  for  second-grade  teachers  to  teach 
about  "habitat,"  most  materials  were  about  rain 
forest,  oceans,  and  woodlands.  The  advisors 
from  our  partner  school  districts  felt  that  teach¬ 


Teachers  improve  their  obser¬ 
vation  skills  on  Eliot  Patio. 


O 


ers  would  rather  teach  about  their  local  environ¬ 
ment.  A  survey  of  teachers  who  had  used  the 
Garden  in  the  past  confirmed  this  idea:  Local 
teachers  would  teach  about  the  desert  if  they  had 
the  knowledge,  materials,  and  resources  to  do  so. 
Based  on  this  input,  two  Desert  Training  Institute 
sessions  sponsored  by  the  NSF  grant  were  held  in 
the  summer  of  1997. 

Building  on  those  sessions  and  the  evaluations 
of  participating  teachers,  a  variety  of  teacher 
training  opportunities  was  offered  this  past 
June,  July,  and  August.  They  ranged  from  one-  to 
three-day  workshops  investigating  desert  plant 
adaptations,  plant  and  animal  interrelationships, 
and  desert  people's  uses  of  plants.  The  teachers 
participated  in  many  hands-on  activities  and 
gained  new  knowledge  of  the  desert,  gained 
through  personal  experience.  The  teachers  also 
received  valuable  resources  during  this  work¬ 
shop,  including  a  resource  notebook,  seeds, 
fibers,  and  more. 

The  positive  response  from  the  teachers  was 
overwhelming.  They  wrote  back: 

•  "Doing  these  activities  myself  makes  the  con¬ 
cepts  more  meaningful." 

•  "I  can't  wait  for  the  school  year  to  start!" 

•  "The  fee  for  this  class  was  the  best  use  of  my 
money  ever!" 

During  the  upcoming  year  the  Desert  Training 
Institute  will  expand  to  include  monthly  continu¬ 
ing  education  classes  (educator  workshops) 
offered  through  the  Garden's  calendar  of  activi- 


See  the  special  insert 
in  the  Calendar 
and  watch  the  mail 
for  YOUR  invitation! 
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ties  as  well 
as  another 
round  of 
summer 
sessions. 

The 

monthly 
classes  are 
being 
offered  at 
the  request 
of  partici¬ 
pating 
teachers 
who  unan¬ 
imously 
expressed 
a  desire  to 
keep 
learning 
more 

about  the  desert.  These  classes  will  include  "Fun 
with  Desert  Fibers,"  "Cooking  with  Desert 
Plants,"  "Let's  Paint  "  (creating  and  using 
mesquite  paint),  "Windowsill  Gardening,"  and 
more.  The  workshops  will  be  listed  in  a  new 
"Educator  Workshops"  section  of  the  quarterly 
calendar.  Educators  include  anyone  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  desert.  All  educators, 
including  Scout  leaders,  home-school  parent- 
teachers,  and  others  are  encouraged  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  program. 

Part  of  the  Garden's  mission  is  to  educate  peo¬ 
ple  about  the  desert.  By  helping  our  teachers 
teach  about  the  desert  in  their  classrooms,  we 
can  reach  thousands  of  desert  residents  and  their 
families.  If  each  of  the  hundred  teachers  who 
participated  this  year  has  thirty  students,  then 
three  thousand  students  will  learn  about  the 
desert  this  year.  In  a  twenty-year  career,  these 
hundred  teachers  can  reach  60,000  students  and 
share  the  desert  discovery  experience,  it 

(Ruth  Copeman  is  student  services  coordinator  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
of  teachers.) 


Group  tours  — 

there's  likely 
to  be  a  'surprise' 

Each  visit  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  pro¬ 
vides  a  spontaneous  and  unplanned  "gift"  expe¬ 
rience.  Some  days  you  may  see  Patches,  the  resi¬ 
dent  Desert  Tortoise,  moseying  her  way  across  the 
trail;  other  days  you  may  catch  sight  of  a  Gila  wood¬ 
pecker  feeding  her  young  in  a  saguaro.  The  same  can 
be  said  of  our  highly-trained  docents.  Each  provides  a 
different  type  of  guided  tour;  each  has  his  or  her  own 
bag  of  tricks  and  charming  personality. 

The  adult  group  tour  program  offers  a  variety  of 
new  tours  along  with  old  favorites.  In  addition  to  the 
privately  guided  tour  of  the  Garden's  main  Desert 
Discovery  Trail,  groups  may  also  enjoy  their  own 
guided  tour  of  the  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail.  This  trail  shows  the  myriad  creative  ways 
people  have  adapted  to  desert  life  by  using  plants  for 
food,  medicine,  and  construction.  Visitors  may  walk 
through  a  Pima  household  and  an  Apache  wickiup 
while  discussing  native  cooking  and  gardening  tech¬ 
niques.  Activities  may  include  pounding  mesquite 
beans  to  make  flour,  constructing  a  paintbrush  of 
yucca  leaves,  or  twisting  a  rope  of  agave  leaves. 

For  those  inspired  by  the  Garden's  desert  landscap¬ 
ing,  we  offer  a  new  Desert  Plant  Dish  Garden 
Activity  Tour.  Visitors  construct  their  own  dish  gar¬ 
den  under  the  guidance  of  a  knowledgeable  instructor 
using  cacti  or  succulents  from  our  Plant  Shop  and  an 
original  hand-thrown  pot  by  local  artist  Jim  Sudal. 

Seasonal  wonders  inspire  other  special  tours  at  the 
Garden.  Our  Spring  Wildflower  Tour  at  peak  bloom¬ 
ing  season  acquaints  the  visitor  with  an  array  of  colors 
and  smells  of  plants  such  as  lupine,  penstemon,  and 
globemallow  in  the  Endicott  Wildflower  Beds.  On 
early  summer  mornings,  visitors  get  out  their  binocu¬ 
lars  for  a  view  of  all  the  birds  who  visit  and  make 
their  home  in  the  Garden. 

To  enjoy  these  special  opportunities,  gather  up  a 
group  of  ten  or  more  adults  or  seniors  and  call  Lisle 
Soukup,  group  services  coordinator,  at  (602)  754-8104. 
She  will  arrange  the  tour;  the  Garden  will  offer  the 
surprisingly  unexpected,  it 


Teachers  are  trying  to  get  the  swing  of  it — 
the  heft  of  the  poles  which  pluck  saguaro 
fruit  from  the  tops  of  the  cacti.  They  were 
learning  desert  ecology  at  the  Garden  last 
summer. 
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The  Plant  Shop 

marks  a  decade 
growing  memories 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

I  belong  to  a  group  of  people  known  as  the 
Bulb  List.  A  wonderful  collection  of  interna¬ 
tional  gardeners,  we  communicate  via  e-mail 
about  bulbs.  Conversations,  despite  the  late  20th- 
Century  mechanics,  are  genteel  and  rewarding. 
One  member  recently  wrote  about  her  garden, 
then  in  full  bloom  on  the  California  coast.  In 
addition  to  the  names  of  the  plants,  she  listed 
who  had  sent  her  each  bulb,  most  of  them  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  group.  It  was  utterly  charming; 
her  garden  became  more  alive,  more  vivid  than 
any  photograph  could  have  recorded. 

Many  gardens  are  like  that — not  just  fine  col¬ 
lections  of  plants  posed  in  winsome  and  winning 
combinations,  but  collections  of  memories  of  the 
people  and  events  from  which  they  grew. 
Knowing  these  connections  adds  layers  of  inter¬ 
est,  just  as  a  painter  strokes  on  layers  of  paint  to 
coax  out  the  image.  A  stand  of  garlic  is  not  just  a 
good  crop  but  a  bookmark  at  the  memory  of  the 
gentle  man  who  started  them  off.  A  special  plant 
in  bloom  sends  out  tiny  signals  evoking  the 
memory  of  how  it  became  a  part  of  the  garden. 

Planted  gardens,  however,  are  not  the  only 
repository  of  such  long,  deep  memories  of  plants 
and  people.  October  1st  marks  the  tenth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  opening  of  the  Plant  Shop.  The  plants 
have  been  the  flowing  river  through  the  shop;  the 
time  we  people  have  spent  there  is  indelibly 
fixed  in  the  memories  of  all  who  have  loaded, 
labeled,  nurtured,  and  sold  the  stream  of  plants. 

In  the  beginning  the  Plant  Shop — originally 
built  as  a  Garden  greenhouse — was  a  spare  sort 
of  place  with  plants  on  benches  and  the  volun¬ 
teer  staff  huddled  behind  a  makeshift  counter.  In 
time,  the  Garden  Gift  Shop  got  a  "re-do"  and 
sent  their  old  register  counter  to  us  like  a  good 
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Mary  Irish  amid 
plants  and  memo¬ 
ries  in  the  Plant 
Shop,  which  is 
preparing  to  open 
for  its  1  Oth  year  on 
October  1. 


family  hand-me-down.  The  first  time  I  ever  visit¬ 
ed  the  Garden,  a  volunteer  standing  behind  that 
counter  in  the  back  of  the  Gift  Shop  accepted  my 
admission  fee  and  placed  it  in  a  small  box.  Later, 
that  same  man  came  to  work  in  the  plant  shop, 
filling  in  the  gaps  in  the  stories  about  the  old 
counter.  And  now  once  in  a  while  my  hand  stops 
on  that  counter  and  I  am  again  in  the  old  shop, 
walking  past  the  counter  into  the  Garden,  greet¬ 
ed  by  a  smile  and  a  stone  bola  tie. 

Occasionally  we  try  to  smarten  up  the  old 
place  a  bit.  Close-out  sales,  rummaging  in  the 
maintenance  bone  pile  of  used  furnishings, 
shelving  castoffs  from  the  herbarium,  all  have 
made  contributions  to  the  look  and  feel  of  the 
Plant  Shop.  For  Luminaria  we  dress  up  the  place 
with  lights  and  ribbons  and  color,  all  from  our 
various  attics,  blending  the  memories  from  our 
homes  into  the  fabric  of  the  garden  shop. 

There  are  improvements  built  as  as  a  result  of 
contributions  to  the  shop:  matching  canvas  cov¬ 
ers  for  the  equipment,  a  shelf  solely  for  boxes,  a 
paper-towel  holder  which  almost  works,  coun¬ 
tertops — each  has  etched  the  builder's  interest 
and  dedication  into  the  place.  We  have  also 
received  a  few  good  gifts:  an  old  Formica  kitchen 
table  from  a  customer  and  a  flag  that  smartly 
waves  a  greeting  to  our  customers. 

Long  ago  I  became  used  to  the  anguished 
looks  of  new  volunteers  facing  the  necessity  of 
using  the  botanical  names  on  all  our  plants. 
While  they  have  learned  most  of  the  names  and 
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use  them  readily,  a  unique  shorthand  has 
evolved  among  us.  In  this  lexicon,  plants  are 
grouped  by  who  grew  them,  according  to  the 
attributes  that  go  with  their  heritage.  In  this  way, 
blooming  cacti  are  "Dan's  plants,"  guaranteed  to 
endear  themselves  as  a  memento  or  gift;  others 
are  "Weeks'  cactus,"  tougher  and  more  suitable 
for  the  outdoor  garden;  assorted  succulents  in 
hanging  containers  are  "Sarah's  baskets,"  over¬ 
whelming  in  their  presentation  and  interesting  to 
collectors  and  casual  gardeners;  "Chuck's 
plants"  are  intimidating,  difficult  for  the  begin¬ 
ner,  a  connoisseur's  delight. 

Accessories  also  have  their  place  in  our  jargon. 
Over  the  years  we  have  added  Jim's  pots,  Rita's 
seeds,  Bernie's  wildflowers,  and  Edra's  boxes. 
Like  all  family  talk,  this  language  is  understand¬ 
able  immediately  within  the  family,  and  indeci¬ 
pherable  outside. 

We  have  put  a  lot  of  ourselves  into  this  tiny, 
rundown,  little  greenhouse  over  the  years. 
Together  in  this  house  we  have  withstood  bar 
mitzvahs,  weddings  and  wedding  anniversaries, 
grandchildren,  personal  and  professional 
upheavals,  survival  and  too  many  funerals.  This 
garden  shop  has  been  the  scene  of  dozens  of  new 
friendships.  It  has  restored  each  of  us  with  its 
balance,  vitality  and  liveliness.  Nothing  better 
can  be  said  about  even  the  greatest  garden  and 
this  minuscule,  portable  garden  is  one  of  the 
best. 

Like  a  house  occupied  by  a  family  over  gener¬ 
ations,  there  is  certain  charm  about  the  place 
where  everything  has  a  story  or  an  event 
attached.  It  eventually  may  be  replaced,  but 
those  of  us  who  were  here  for  the  first  ten  years 
will  have  it  in  our  hearts  forever.  H 
( Mary  F.  Irish ,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  director  of 
public  horticulture  at  the  Garden.) 


Listen  to  Mary  Irish, 
“The  Arizona  Gardener,” 
Saturdays  7-9  a.m. 
radio  KOY  55  (am) 


Saguaro  Society 
members  to  test 
new  plants 

This  year  Saguaro  Society  members  will  have 
the  chance  to  participate  in  a  test  and  evalu¬ 
ation  program  for  growing  plants  in  their 
own  garden  under  the  supervision  of  our  public 
horticulture  department.  Mary  Irish,  director  of 
public  horticulture,  has  selected  five  species  from 
the  Plant  Introduction  Program  to  launch  this 
effort.  Members  will  receive  plants  this  fall  and 
grow  them  for  a  year,  during  which  time  they  will 
be  asked  to  keep  records  on  the  plant's  perfor¬ 
mance  and  its  growing  conditions.  Plants  which 
are  successful  will  be  offered  for  sale  the  following 
fall. 

For  members  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden, 
and  even  for  non-members,  joining  our  Saguaro 
Society  promises  that  you'll  experience  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in  a  whole  new  way.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  this  special  category,  you  are  not  only  con¬ 
tinuing  to  support  the  Garden's  mission,  but 
you're  also  able  to  enjoy  special  events  designed 
only  for  Saguaro  Society  members. 

Last  year  members  of  the  Saguaro  Society  par¬ 
ticipated  in  an  exclusive  behind-the-scenes  tour 
where  they  saw  firsthand  how  the  Garden  cares 
for  rare,  endangered,  or  even  sick  plants  as  well  as 
how  we  propagate  plants  for  the  Garden's  out¬ 
standing  collection.  Saguaro  Society  members 
were  also  invited  to  local  homes  to  see  some  of  the 
Valley's  most  exquisite  private  gardens.  And  in 
December  a  special  reception  was  held  in  Desert 
House  tv-  honor  Saguaro  Society  members  on 
opening  night  of  Laminaria. 

This  fall  Saguaro  Society  members  will  preview 
the  unusual  and  hard-to-find  plants  which  will  be 
on  sale  at  the  October  plant  sale  at  a  fun-tilled  beer 
and  bratwurst  party  held  under  the  stars  at  the 
Garden. 

Other  special  events  for  the  Saguaro  Society  will 
be  announced  in  coming  months. 

To  learn  how  you  can  become  a  member  of  the 
Saguaro  Society  or  to  get  a  listing  of  all  its  benefits, 
contact  Sherry  New  at  (602)  754-8111.  tfr 
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Happy  trails, 

thanks  to 
our  DBG  rangers 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  staff  of  five 
rangers  and  their  chief,  Jim  Carlson,  are 
friendly,  capable,  and  eager  to  look  after 
the  well-being  of  Garden  visitors  and  plants. 
They  provide  security  for  people  and  property 
Each  ranger  is  authorized  to 
do  what  he  or  she  deems  nec¬ 
essary  in  case  of  emergency, 
which  may  range  from  apply¬ 
ing  a  Band-Aid  to  calling 
police  or  firemen  or  even  clos¬ 
ing  the  Garden.  Emergencies, 
however,  are  mostly  matters  of 
first-aid,  and  our  rangers  serve 
day-to-day  as  personable  representatives  of  the 
Garden,  giving  directions  and  answering  ques¬ 
tions  about  plants. 

"Right  now  I  have  one  of  the  best  staffs  I  have 
ever  had,"  Jim  said. 

Jennifer  Johnston  grew  up  in  Pinedale, 
Wyoming,  loving  the  outdoors.  She  holds  two 
bachelors  degrees,  in  photography  and  in  cultur¬ 
al  geography,  from  Montana  State  University, 
and  moved  here  five  years 
ago  from  Moab,  Utah,  where 
she  had  a  photography  busi¬ 
ness. 

Rafting  and  raft  guiding, 
hiking,  travelling,  studying 
anthropology  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  sites  are  among  her 
hobbies,  as  well  as  painting, 
photography,  and  designing 
handmade  tables. 

Jennifer  was  a  volunteer  at  the  Garden,  com¬ 
pleting  the  Core  Course  before  she  joined  the 
ranger  staff  two  years  ago. 


Andrea  Denning,  with  a  background  in  emer¬ 
gency  medical  technology  and  public  relations, 
joined  the  ranger  staff  last  March.  She  has 
worked  at  Scottsdale  Memorial  North  Hospital 
where  she  was  trained  as  an  emergency  medical 
technician.  She  was  born  in  Mesa  and  grew  up 
mostly  there. 

A  conservationist  at  heart,  she  loves  hiking 

and  biking  and  being  out¬ 
doors.  She  enjoys  music  of 
all  kinds,  especially  alterna¬ 
tive,  jazz  and  classical.  She 
loves  to  read,  choosing  in 
particular  books  which  are 
affirmational  and  inspira¬ 
tional  and  books  based  on 
history. 

"This  is  my  first  outdoor 
job,"  she  said.  "I  like  it  a  lot.  It's  one  of  the  most 
intriguing  and  interesting  jobs  I  have  had.  The 
people  are  great,  they're  just  super  people." 

She  and  her  fiance,  Charles  Gannett,  plan  an 
October  wedding,  at  the  Garden,  of  course. 

Elaine  Adams,  a  student  as  well  as  a  ranger,  has 
been  on  the  Garden  staff  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
starting  first  in  the  admissions  booth. 

"School  and  work,  school  and  work — that's 
my  life,"  said  Elaine,  who  is  taking  correspon¬ 
dence  courses  in  the  pre-med  program  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  She's  nearing  the  final 
semesters  to  get  her  undergraduate  degree  in 
biology  and  will  choose  preventative  medicine 
or  medical  research  as  her  medical  speciality. 

She  likes  gardening, 
cooking,  studying  herbal 
medicine,  and  art.  She 
makes  and  sells  jewelry  of 
sterling  silver  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones.  "This  is 
probably  the  best  job  I've 
ever  had,  dealing  with  the 
public  and  the  staff.  There 
is  a  great  feeling  here;  I  feel  Elaine  Adams 

very  welcome." 


Jennifer  Johnston 
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Ken  Rominger,  who  has  been  a  ranger  at  the 
Garden  about  six  months,  has 
retired  from  several  careers  in 
law  enforcement.  He  served 
as  an  Army  medic  in  the 
Pacific  during  World  War  II 
and  had  a  law  enforcement 
career  in  Illinois,  where  he 
served  as  deputy  sheriff  and 
as  chief  of  police  in  two  coun¬ 
ties.  Ken  retired  to  Scottsdale 
in  1969,  and  he  retired  again 
in  1987,  this  time  from  security  duties  at  the 
Scottsdale  School  District . 

Ken  has  seven  children,  five  of  whom  live 
here,  and  twelve  grandchildren  (ten  live  in 
Scottsdale  and  Phoenix).  "Having  retired  from 
the  Scottsdale  School  District  and  all  these  family 
members  nearby.  I'm  very  much  into  all  sorts  of 
activities,"  he  said.  He  says  that  "the  Garden  is 
probably  the  safest  place  in  all  of  the  Valley." 

Stephen  G.  Roy  pulls  the  overnight  shift  at  the 
Garden  five  days  a  week.  A  DBG  ranger  since 
November,  he  plans  to  return  to  classes  at 
Arizona  State  University  where  he'll  work  on  a 

major  in  conservation  biol¬ 
ogy* 

Stephen  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Tarantula 
Society  and  breeds  about 
two  dozen  tarantulas  at 
home.  He  acquired  his 
first  one  about  two  years 
ago.  Interest  in  keeping 
tarantulas  is  "like  tattoos. 
Once  it  gets  in  your 
blood,  you're  hooked." 

A  California  native,  Stephen  says  his  night 
shift  "is  the  best  job.  I  have  the  Garden  all  to 
myself,  all  the  smells,  the  sounds,  the  peaceful¬ 
ness."  <3r 


Stephen  G.  Roy 


Years  from  now,  your 

generosity 

can  keep  us 


Your  support  of  the  Desert 

Botanical  Garden  can  continue 
for  generations  to  come,  when 
you  remember  the  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans. 

Our  Sonoran  Circle  mem¬ 
bers  have  done  just  that.  And 
the  goal  of  our  60x60  Campaign 
is  to  enroll  60  new  members  by 
the  Garden’s  60th  Anniversary 
injanuary  1999. 

It’s  a  wonderful,  and  much 
appreciated  way  to  remember 
the  Garden  —  and  to  help 
ensure  its  growth  and  vitality. 

Consider  giving  a  gift  with 
more  than  a  lifetime  guaran¬ 
tee.  Become  a  Sonoran  Circle 
member. 


1  Desert 
Botanical 
^  _  Garden 

Wk 

For  more  information,  please 
contact  the  development  office 
at  754-8115 
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Lee  Baumann  Cohn  re-elected 
to  head  DBG  Board  of  Trustees 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn  has  been  elected  to  her 
second  term  as  president  of  the  Garden  Board  of 
Trustees.  Serving  with  her  are  Jeffrey  P. 

Anderson,  president-elect;  John  Sullivan,  treasur¬ 
er;  Martha  Hunter,  secretary,  and  George  Tyson, 
past  president. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  Garden  mem¬ 
bers  elected  four  new  Trustees  to  three-year 
terms  on  the  board:  Marlyne  Jones,  artist  and 
community  volunteer;  Donald  Loback,  area  busi¬ 
nessman  and  community  volunteer;  Mike 
Santellanes,  retired  World  Partner  of  Price 
Waterhouse;  and  William  Huizingh,  Ph.D., 
retired  educator  in  the  Arizona  State  University 
School  of  Business.  Dr.  Huizingh  previously 
served  two  terms  on  the  board  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  in  1993  -  94. 

Grant  to  improve  PPSD  Trail 

The  Garden  has  received  a  $2,995  grant  from 
the  Arizona  Humanities  Council  to  help  plan 
improvements  on  the  Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Trail,  including  the  addition  of 
exhibits  on  medicinal  plants. 

The  grant  funded  a  workshop  May  27  and  28 
when  experts  in  Sonoran  Desert  ethnohistory, 
ethnomedicine,  and  ethnobiology  met  with 
Garden  staff  to  evaluate  the  trail  and  discuss 
ideas.  The  grant  also  funded  the  transfer  of  the 
original  trail  artwork  into  digital  form  for  use  in 
future  signs  and  publications. 

'Ambassador'  tours  taking 
many  visitors  through  Garden 

Busloads  of  tourists  from  all  over  the  world 
visit  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  From 
September  1997  to  May  1998,  more  than  1,200 
persons  walked  through  the  Garden  with  some 
one  of  forty  volunteer  docents  in  our 
Ambassador  Tour  program.  The  groups  ranged 
from  wedding  attendees  and  foreign  visitors  to 


corporate  spouses  and  seniors. 

In  May,  the  Wuerth  Corporation,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Frieburg,  Germany,  brought  five  different 
groups  of  employees  and  more  than  two  hundred 
spouses  to  the  Garden  for  tours  with  docents  and 
interpreters. 

New  benefit  for  members 

Garden  members  can  now  take  advantage  of  a 
new  service.  Five  days  a  week,  Monday  through 
Friday,  free  notary  service  is  available  to  all 
Garden  members. 

Simply  call  941-1225  to  make  your  appoint¬ 
ment.  Now  you  can  attend  a  workshop  or  take  a 
stroll  along  any  of  our  trails  while  taking  care  of 
personal  business  at  the  same  location. 

Ann  Owens  is  new  propagator 

Ann  Owens  is  the  Garden's  new  public  horti¬ 
culture  propagator.  With  a  bachelor  of  science 

degree  in  horticulture  from 
Michigan  State  University, 
Ann  worked  as  plant  propa¬ 
gation  manager  for  eleven 
years  at  Desert  Tree  Farm.  A 
highly  experienced  and  tal¬ 
ented  propagator,  Ann  is 
growing  some  6,800  plants  for 
introduction  into  horticulture 
and  also  for  the  Garden's 
plant  sales,  including  "some  new,  some  out  of  the 
Garden's  Collection,  and  some  hard  to  find." 

cA 

Garden's  new  website  now  up 

The  Garden's  new  website  was  up  this  sum¬ 
mer,  thanks  to  the  help  of  Bull  Worldwide 
Information  Systems,  the  company  which  gener¬ 
ously  gave  us  both  a  server  and  the  use  of  their 
own  Webmaster  to  design  the  website. 

Right  now  it's  basically  an  electronic  brochure, 
according  to  Mary  Irish,  coordinator  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  providing  information  about  what  the 
Garden  is,  what  services  are  offered,  tours,  costs, 
and  the  like.  Mary  said  the  next  big  steps  at  the 


Ann  Owens 
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website  will  be  to  provide  access  to  the  plants  in 
the  collection  and  to  improve  access  to  the  quar¬ 
terly  calendar. 

The  website  address  is: 

www.dbg.org 

rX> 

Plant  Shop  to  open  October  1 

The  Plant  Shop  opens  Thursday,  Oct.  1,  for  its 
tenth  season.  The  shop  is  open  every  day  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  October  1  to  May  31. 

This  year  watch  for  more  plants  from  our  Plant 
Introduction  Program  and  more  landscape-sized 
plants.  We  also  carry  a  large  selection  of  seeds, 
pottery,  and  pumice,  AND  can  answer  your  gar¬ 
den/plant  questions. 

rX? 

Garden  can  now  recommend 
landscapers  from  DBG  school 

A  referral  list  of  forty-four  Garden-certified 
landscapers  is  now  available.  They  are  June  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  Desert  Landscaper  School's  first  class 
of  forty-four  students.  Part  of  their  training  was 
to  complete  four  stand-out  landscaping  projects 
in  the  town  of  Guadalupe. 

The  second  year  of  the  Desert  Landscaper 
School  began  August  17  with  classes  continuing 
until  June  1999. 

Desert  Landscaper  School  workshops  are 
designed  to  be  hands-on  learning  experiences  of 
horticultural  techniques.  The  classes  are  offered 
in  both  English  and  Spanish.  No  previous  experi¬ 
ence  is  necessary  to  attend  these  classes.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  please  call  John  Schluckebier  at 
754-8161. 

cX; 

Garden  hours: 

7  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 
through  September; 

8  a.m.  -  8  p.m., 

October  to  May 


WISH  LIST 


If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be  useful,  please 
call  the  Garden  at  754-8115  for  more  information. 

aluminum  or  fiberglass  ladder,  8  feet  tall 

artist's  portfolio  case 

bookshelves 

bulletin  boards 

buttons 

35  mm  camera 

clay  pots,  20"  or  larger 

clear  plastic  storage  bins  with  lids 

color  printer  &  laser 

computers  (486,  Pentium  or  laptop) 

drafting  table 

electric  pencil  sharpener 

enclosed  glass  display  cases 

freezer 

large  water  jug 

light  table 

measuring  cups 

mini-fridge 

movie  screen 

office  wastepaper  basket 

plain-paper  fax  machines 

plastic  tubs 

plastic  trash  bins  with  lids 
slide  projector 
slide  viewer 
small  wooden  desk 
small  wooden  hutch 
Weedeater 

wooden  picket  fence  panels 

Thanks  to  these  members  for  their  generous  response 
to  last  quarter's  "Wish  List!" 

Linda  &  Phil  Boudreau  -  plastic  pots 
Tony  Cox  -  computer 

Barbara  &  Ken  Diamond  -  color  printer  &  2  computers 

Lynda  &  Michael  Gardner  -  computer 

Donna  Gowans  -  plastic  pots 

Charles  Lyle  -  computer  scanner 

Margery  Mann-  file  cabinet 

Norma  &  Donald  Rayner  -  computer  monitor 

Rebecca  Senior  -  file  cabinet 

Favour  Slater  -  color  printer 

Mr  &  Mrs.  Glenn  Smith  -  golf  pencils 

Conrad  Storad  -  computer  printer 

Patricia  Walsh  -  washer  &  dryer 

Michelle  &  Dorothy  Walters  -  shovel 

Sara  Wharton  -  electric  cart 

Carol  &  Ken  Wolfe  -  chairs 
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In 

Appreciation 


The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  acknowledges 
the  support  of  all  of  its 
9,369  members.  Recog¬ 
nized  here  are  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  President's 
Club,  Director's  Circle, 
Curator's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society  and  Sonoran 
Circle.  Ocotillo  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club, 
Desert  Council  and  other 
donations  were  received 
from  April  1,  1998,  to 
June  30,  1998. 

PRESIDENT'S  CLUB 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Mary  Alice  Baumberger 
Leigh  &  David  Hann 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Carol  Schatt 

Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Marie  Doepper 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 
Milena  &  Tony  Astorga 
Sylvia  &  Thomas  Avery 
Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 
Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 
Bruce  Blevins 
Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 
Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 
Lyndal  &  Peter  Bums 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
Amy  S.  Clague 
John  M.  Clements 
Patricia  F.  Cocking 
Lawrence  L.  Cohn 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
Jeri  &  Mike  DeMuro 
Sara  &  David  Dodge 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
JoAnne  &  Harold  Frede 
BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 
Becky  &  Bob  Gisbume 
Nancy  &  Keith  Halliday 
Robin  &  David  Hanna 
Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 


Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 
Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 
Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Marlyne  &  Robert  Jones 
Carol  &  Michael  Jorgenson 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Jon  Kitchell 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Janet  &  Patrick  Kuefler 
Molly  &  James  Larkin 
Jewell  &  Dell  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Sandra&  A.  Daniel  Luechtefeld 
Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Leo  Martin 
Ruth  Mathews-Getz 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Kathryn  &  Thomas  Munro 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Nancy  Jane  &  Edward  Rose 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Barbara  &  Shirley  E.  Singer 
Marty  &  Don  Squire 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Christy  Ten  Eyck 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Kathy  &  George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Ruth  &  Clyde  Wright 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Linda  Knoblock 
Dorothy  Moomaw 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tom  Purcell 

AGAVE 

CENTURY  CLUB 

Susanne  &  John  Alcock 
Diane  Anderson 
Rosey  &  Rod  Bailey 


Fred  M.  Beimly 
Anne  &  Fred  Christensen 
Anne  &  Jay  Clark 
Joan  Cook 
Elva  &  Lattie  Coor 
Bonnie  &  Vaemond  Crane 
Jane  &  Alfred  Crane 
Jan  Cummings 
Carrie  Mendes  DaCosta 
Betty  Jayne  &  Kenneth 
Dahlberg 

Barbara  &  Merrill  Davison 
Karen  &  James  Douglass 
Dorothea  &  Raymond 
Eareckson 
Judy  &  Dave  Emme 
Susan  &  Thomas  Gardner 
Helen  G.  Gerdes 
Josephine  &  William  Griswold 
Jean  &  Harold  Grossman 
Elin  &  Douglas  Guenther 
Charles  W.  Hopkins 
Anne  Marie  &  Thomas  Hulen 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 
Mrs.  Dewitt  John 
Susan  Kovarik&  Brian 
Schneider 

Barbara  &  Ron  Lieberson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Matthews 

Jon  Midgley 

Philip  J.  Mihok 

Althea  &  John  S.  Miller 

Fran  &  Wayne  Mitten 

Susan  Noack 

Emily  &  Charles  Pollack 

Maxine  &  Michael  Radtke 

Frieda  &  Milton  Rosenthal 

Barbara  A.  Ruhl 

Becky  &  Clark  Ruttinger 

Lurinda  &  Clayton  Schad 

R.  Pauline  Schmidt 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  C.  Schultz 

Michael  B.  Seip 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Smith 

Wilella  V.  Stinnnell 

Dorothy  &  Wayne  Stingley 

Mary  &  Robert  Swift 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rupert  B.  Watson 

Margaret  &  Robert  Wilson 

Sally  &  William  Woodward 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  (9) 

Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 

Bob  Dowle 

Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 

Lucille  B.  Earle 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 


Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein 
Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Carolyn  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Craig  Pearson 
Doris  Redlin 
Leontine  Sassell 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal 
Don  Shaw 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Evelyn  &  H.W.  Van  Loo 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright 
Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 

*Those  whose  gifts  have  been 
realized 

Have  you  provided 
for  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  in  your  will 
or  estate  plans? 

If  so,  you  may  qualify 
for  membership 
in  The  Sonoran  Circle. 
For  more  information 
call  Sherry  New, 
Director  of 
Development, 
at  (602)  754-8111. 


DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  catego¬ 
ry,  Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  for  donors  of 
$250  or  more. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000+) 

The  Arizona  Republic 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
KTVK  3-TV  &  WB61 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  -  $19,999) 

APS 

Eagle  96.9  FM 


Mesquite  ($5,000  -  $9,999) 

Allied  Signal 
Cardinal  Charities 
Desert  Mountain  Properties 
DMB  Associates 
Intel  Corporation 
Norwest  Bank 

Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 

Arid  Zone  Trees 
The  Cohn  Financial  Group 
Ernst  &  Young 
KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP 
The  Marlin  Group 
Pearson  &  Company 
Ryley,  Carlock  &  Applewhite 
Viad  Corp 

Woudenberg  Enterprises 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

All  Media  Communications 
Blue  Cross  Blue  Shield  of 
Arizona 

Cyprus  Climax  Metals 
Company 
Daniel  Enterprises 
Davison  Benefits  Group 
Gallagher  &  Kennedy 
Kitchell  Corporation 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of 
Arizona 

O'Connor  Cavanagh 
O'Neil  Printing 
Phoenix  Greyhound  Racing 
Foundation 
Phoenix  Pepsi  Cola 
Snell  &  Wilmer 
V  &  P  Nurseries 
Xerox  Business  Services 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

Bowden  Design  Group 
Burick  Communication 
Design 

Creative  Plants 

Data  Imaging  Services 

Scottsdale  Embassy  Suites 

Cascalote  ($250  -  $499) 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
Bach's  Cactus  Nursery 
Continental  Landscape 
Management 
Desert  Tree  Nursery 
Landscaping  by  Andre 
MechTronics  of  Arizona 
Safeway 

Sterling  Technology  Partners 
Willis  Corroon  Corporation  of 
Arizona 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

AlliedSignal  Foundation 
American  Express  Foundation 
Chevron  Corporation 
Citicorp  Matching  Gift  Center 
Eli  Lilly  and  Company 
Foundation 
The  FINOVA  Group 
General  Mills  Foundation 
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Glaxo  Wellcome 
Lucent  Technologies 
Foundation 

May  Department  Stores 
Foundation 

Philip  Morris  Matching  Gift 
Center 

Southern  California  Gas 
Company 

U  S  WEST  Foundation 
W.  W.  Grainger 

HONORARY  & 

MEMORIAL 

DONATIONS 

Honorary  and  memorial  contri¬ 
butions  are  used  to  provide  for 
the  ongoing  horticultural,  educa¬ 
tional  and  research  programs  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Contributions  have  been 
received  in  honor  of: 

Gloria  Hallowell 

Robert  Rich 

Marge  Humphries 

Saramae  Teich 

Wilma  Walker's  Birthday 

Ruthe  Grossman 

Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

Maurice  Baldwin 

Lucile  Gaetje 
Bertha  Hayworth 

Mary  Jane  Beaver 

Mary  Allen 
Anonymous  Donor 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ronald  Drew 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Steve  Drozdowski 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Farrar 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Foster 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Darrel  Hallas 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Darrel  Hartley 
The  Medbase  Group 
Karen  Mischik 
NationsBank 
NationsBank  Staffing 
Samaritan  Health  System 
Edna  Mae  Shock 
Peggy  Slusher 
Anne  Surra 
Tom  Walls 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Timothy  Weedman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Welliver 

Tracy  Butterfield 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Charles  Foster 

Lillian  Cook 

Frank  Fitzgerald 
Ann  Litton 
Giselle  Miller 
Christine  Munro 

Geraldine  F.  Eliot 

Janice  Windsor 


Audrey  Engelen 

William  Brown 
Mr.  &  Mrs.- Earl  Carney 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bob  Grandy 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Hanson 
Dr.  Paul  Howard 
Elois  James 
Kay  Jeffries 
Frances  King 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Kreutzer 

Dianne  Lipkin 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Lynch 

Christine  Munro 

Gladys  Nelson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chuck  Reeve 

Gerd  Smith 

Darwin  Stuart 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Teska 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  Vierstra 

George  Humphreys 
Barbara  R.  Long 

Lena  Liano 

Carol  Fuchs 

Emily  MacGregor 
Claire  &  Allan  Kramer 

Howard  Miller 

Barbara  Adler 
Jacqueline  Miller 
John  Nemerovski 


Henrietta  Peterson 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Crum 
Sara  Kable 
Priscilla  Tovrea 
TYR  SPORT,  INC. 

Lee  Pressman 

Celia  Whitehead 

Carol  Schlosberg 
Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 

Gail  Sistek 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Wallace 


Ralph  Thomas 

Bill  Pogue 
Margaret  Zuber 

Nick  Tibshraeny 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Larry  C.  Melcher 

Mario  V.  Urquieta 

Rachel  Bisanz 

Marriott's  Mountain  Shadows 
Resort 

Bernardo  Tovar 
Maria  Tovar 

Sno  Waters 
Barbara  J.  Webb 

William  Weisz 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Haag 
Gaylene  &  Geno  Ori 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  Ravits 
Mrs.  Barbara  Weisz 

Jane  Whited 

Eleanor  Bohm 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultur¬ 
al  maintenance  ofthe  trees  on  the 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail. 
Contributions  have  been  received 
in  memory  of: 

Patricia  Hutchinson 
Nora  Aliprandini 
Jill  Mastrull  Biagio 
Jane  Mastrull  Carter 
Paula  Rivera 

Maybelle  &  Walter  Olds 

Jacqueline  Miller 

Sandy  Rodgers 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Anderson 

L.  Baghdasarian 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harley  Cook 

Mark  Davis 

Peter  Hammer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Christopher  Hanks 
Lisa  &  Emory  Heisler 
Pat  &  Steve  Linderman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  Palicki 

Alexander  Wachter 

America  West  Family 

DONATIONS 

Anonymous  Donor 
Betty  &  Roy  Barnes 
Amy  S.  Clague 
Celebration  Arts  Fund 
Columbine  Garden  Club 
Combined  Health  Appeal  of 
California 
Paul  Crowder 
Marcia  Day 
Janice  J.  Dunnahoo 
Mark  D.  Feldman 
Marcia  Gallagher 
The  Garden  Conservancy 
Greater  Phoenix  Pond  Society 


Honeywell  GO  Club 
Independent  Sector 
Ruth  D.  Mathews-Getz 
Florence  B.  McChesney 
Lynne  &  Pat  McClure 
Milan  Tours 
Victoria  &  Ronald  Neill 
Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 
Ernest  B.  Robinson 
Johanna  &  Robert  Schofield 
Scottsdale  Artists  League 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Stanley  L.  Smith,  Jr. 

George  P.  Tyson 
Richard  Weise 
Thelma  Zackheim 

ESTATE  GIFTS 

Alice  Feffer 

FOUNDATIONS 

Cosanti  Foundation 

HUIZINGH 

OPERATING 

RESERVE 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

Desert  Horticulturists 

($1,000+) 

Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100+) 

Bonnie  Hanschu 
Cecily  &  Donald  Poison 

Plant  Parents  ($25+) 

Zelma  &  Morris  Axelrod 
Sheila  &  Dennis  Preisler 
Kristine  Tokarski 

IN-KIND 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
Arizona  Cactus  Sales,  Inc. 
Arterra  Inc. 

Artiscapes,  Inc. 

Diane  &  Dan  Bach 

Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 

Noe  A.  Baez 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 

Baker  Nursery 

Joan  Baron 

Berridge  Nursery 

Linda  &  Phil  Boudreau 

Jan  Boykin 

Cynthia  Brill 

Ann  &  Dick  Brown 

Burick  Communication  Design 

Carefree  Cactus  Gardens 

City  of  Scottsdale 

Tony  G.  Cox 

Creative  Plants 

Desert  Tree  Nursery 

Desert  Way  Gardens 

Desert  Winds  Nursery 


Barbara  &  Ken  Diamond 
Ford  Doran 
E2  Innovations,  Inc. 

Eagle  96.9  FM 
Kristina  Floor 
Frantic  Fern  Arizona 
Lucile  Gaetje 
Garden  Grove  Nursery 
Deborah  &  Timothy  Gift 
Donna  Gowans 
John  B.  Hales 
Hazel  Hare 

Harper's  Nurseries  &  Flower 
Shops 

Kimberly  Harris 
Thom  Hulen 
InsideXOut  Furniture 
Debbi  &  Scott  Jarson 
Judy  &  Alan  Jensen 
Jennifer  Johnston 
Marlyne  &  Robert  Jones,  Jr. 
Kadomoto  &  Company 
Kelly  Green  Trees 
Jon  Kitchell 

Landscaping  by  Andre,  Inc. 
Loren  Lofquist 
Charles  E.  Lyle 
Merrill  Mahaffey 
Mail  Expressions 
Margery  A.  Mann 
Kirti  Mathura 
Mazatzal  Tree  Farm 
Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 

Native  Resources 
O'Neil  Printing 
Oest  Metalworks 
Jenifer  Partch  &  Guest 
Patrick  Media  Group 
Pearson  &  Company 
Phoenix  College 
Phoenix  Flower  Shops 
Phoenix  Precast  Products 
Jolene  Pierson 
Plants  for  the  Southwest 
Pottery  Paradise 
Eugene  W.  Rueckoldt 
Carol  Schatt 
Rebecca  Senior 
Virginia  Senior 
Elizabeth  &  Robert  Shay 
Silhouettes  of  the  Desert 
Favour  H.  Slater 
Cathie  &  Glenn  Smith 
Pat  Smith 
Smitty's  #627 
Southwest  Gardener 
Suzanne  Brown  Galleries 
Tim  Jones  Custom  Cabinet 
Studio 

Robert  Urschel 
V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

James  Walters 
KTVK  3-TV  &  WB61 
Sarah  &  Ethan  Wessel 
Sara  Wharton 
Elaine  &  Richard  Wilson 
Frank  Ybarra 
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Of  Special  Events  h 


Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias 

ticket  sales  for  Garden  members: 

Mail-in  orders  begin  September  14; 

Phone  orders  (602/754-8188)  starting  October  12, 
Monday  through  Friday,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Ticket  sales  to  the  public  begin  October  12 

Member  discount  ends  October  30 

Fall  Music  in  the  Garden  series 
Sundays,  Sept.  27  -  Nov.  15 
Oct.  18:  family  singalong  with  The  Willows 
Nov.  8:  Dixieland  Jazz 
11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace 
$6  +  Garden  admission 
Advanced  ticket  purchase  recommended 

3rd  annual  Art  in  Bloom 
"Arizona's  most  extraordinary  garden  party" 
art,  entertainment,  gourmet  food  &  drink,  auction 
Sunday,  October  11,  4  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 
Mail-in  reservations  or  by  phone 

Fall  Landscape  Sale 

Members  only: 

Friday,  October  23,  noon  to  6  p.m. 
Saturday,  October  24,  8  to  9  a.m. 

Open  to  the  public: 

Saturday  and  Sunday, 

October  24  -  25,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
cSv 

DBG  Walking  Club 
Veterans'  Day  Walk  &  Mini-Fair 
November  9 


Lucille  gets  her  other  ring  back! 

For  those  of  us  surprised  and  delighted  at  the 

return  of  Lucille  Hushek's  diamond  engagement 
ring,  the  world  remains  a  wondrous  place. 
Lucille  lost  both  rings  in  1995  as  she  helped  pack¬ 
age  7,500  pots  of  cacti  at  the  Garden  for  a  promotional 
mailing  for  a  pharmaceutical  company.  She  sent  a  fol¬ 
low-up  postcard  to  the  recipients  and  Martina  Rott  of 

Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  found  the 
engagement  ring 
and  returned  it. 

Last  April 
Lucille  got  a  call 
from  Mrs.  Gary 
Gold,  wife  of  a 
corporate  vice 
president  who 
had  received  one 
of  the  pots. 

"They  were 
moving,"  Lucille 
said,  "and  Mrs. 
Gold  found  a  box 
of  dead  cacti  in  the 
garage.  She  was  pouring  the  soil  out  into  her  flower 
bed  and  found  my  wedding  ring!  And  she  remem¬ 
bered  there  had  been  a  postcard,  so  she  was  able  to 
call  me. 

"I  had  prayed  to  St.  Anthony,  finder  of  lost  things," 
Lucille  said.  "What's  the  lesson  in  this?  It's  that  mira¬ 
cles  happen." 

She  and  her  husband  Allan  will  celebrate  their  50th 
anniversary  next  year. 


Lucille  and  her  rings 
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Many  desert  plants  begin  their  second  bloom  of  the  year  with  the 
coming  of  Fall.  The  birds,  squirrels  and  lizards  hurriedly  gather  the  last  of 
the  summer  fruits  preparing  for  winter.  And  mild  evenings  encourage  leisure¬ 
ly  strolls  along  the  lighted  Garden  paths.  A  diverse  schedule  of  free  activities 
and  workshops  entice  everyone  into  repeat  visits  to  the  Garden. 


ADDRESS: 

PHONE: 

HOURS: 


ADMISSION 

FEES:* 


1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway  Phoenix ,  AZ  85008 
(602)  941-1225 
7  days  a  week 

May  -  September ;  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

October  -  April ,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

$7  for  Adults ,  $6  for  Seniors 
$1  for  Children  5-12,  under  5  free 
Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 
Call  for  reduced  group  rates! 


Special  Closing 
Garden  Closes 
Early  for 
" Art  In  Bloom" 
Sunday  /  Oct.  11 
2  p.m. 


*  4s  of  October  1,  admission  fees  for  adults,  seniors  and  children  5-12  will  increase  50<t. 


GARDEN  GIFT  SHOP 

Open  daily  /  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

No  admission  fee  required 

The  Garden  Gift  Shop  carries  a  wonderful  variety  of  gifts 
perfect  for  holidays,  birthdays,  anniversaries  or  just  a 
special  treat  for  yourself  or  a  loved  one.  From  toys  for 
children,  seasonal  decorations,  tasty  desert  foods  to  home 
decor  items,  books,  videos,  gardening  paraphernalia  and 
much  more.  We’ll  even  ship  for  you! 

Due  to  inventory,  the  Gift  Shop  will  close  September  30 
at  1  p.m.  and  will  reopen  October  2  at  1  p.m. 

GARDEN  PLANT  SHOP 

Open  daily  October  -  May  /  9:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m. 

At  Admissions  Patio 
No  admission  fee  required 

The  Garden  Plant  Shop  is  the  perfect  place  to  find  special 
and  interesting  desert  adapted  plants.  The  Staff  and 
Volunteers  will  answer  your  question,  help  with  your 
selection,  and  give  you  important  plant  maintenance  and 
care  information.  Best  yet,  the  Plant  Shop  can  ship  your 
purchase  too. 

PATIO  CAFE 

Re-opens  October  1,  1998 
8  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace 


The  Arizona 
Gardener 

Mary  Irish 

Saturdays  /  7  -  9  a.m. 
Radio  Station  KOY  (AM  55) 

Have  questions  about 
gardening  in  the  desert? 
Want  tips  on  how  to  grow  a 
lush  and  productive  land¬ 
scape?  Want  a  yard  that's 
the  envy  of  your  neighbors? 
Join  the  Garden's  very  own 
Mary  Irish  every  Saturday 
morning  on  AM  55  KOY 
Radio  for  fun  and  success¬ 
ful  Desert  Gardening 
information. 


Cover  illustration  of  Saguaro  Stem  and  Flowers  by  Catherine  Sawner 
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GARDEN  HOTLINES 


GARDEN  ACTIVITIES 

7  days  a  week  /  24  Hours  a  day 
(602)  754-8134 
Fun  for  all  ages 
No  Charge 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  beautiful  and 
unique  plants  from  the  world's  deserts  draw 
visitors  from  all  over  the  globe.  Everyday  there’s 
something  exciting  happening  at  the  Garden  - 
from  tours,  demonstrations  and  hands-on 
exhibits,  to  workshops,  puppet  shows,  concerts 
and  more.  Call  the  Garden  Activity  Hotline  for 
monthly  updates  of  current  activities. 


PLANT  QUESTIONS 

Garden  Staff  and  Volunteers 
WEEKDAYS-YEAR  ROUND / 10-11:30 a.m. 
(602)  941-1225 
Fun  for  all  ages 
No  Charge 

Do  you  have  a  question  about  your  desert 
landscape  or  plants?  Call  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  Plant  Questions  Hotline  and  our  Garden 
staff  and  volunteers  will  do  their  best  to  help 
you. 
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FREE  WITH 
MEMBER5HIPOR  ADMISSION 


Walking  Club 

Fun  for  all  ages 

Enjoy  walking  in  the  Garden  and 
experiencing  the  smells  and  sounds 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Sponsored 
by  CIGNA  Healthcare  of  Arizona, 
KTVK-TV3  and  WB61,  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Walking  Connection,  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Walking 
Club  is  devoted  to  promoting  health 
and  well-being.  Each  month,  the 
Walking  Club  features  a  healthy  living 
program  with  experts  addressing 
health  and  fitness  questions.  Plus, 
the  more  you  walk,  you  increase  your 
chances  of  earning  great  prizes  and 
making  new  friends! 

September 

Wednesday,  Sept.  9,  6  -  7  p.m. 
Thursday,  Sept.  17,  7  -  8  a.m. 
Sunday,  Sept.  27,  7:30  -  8:30  a.m. 

October 

Wednesday,  Oct.  7,6-7  p.m. 
Thursday,  Oct.  15,  8  -  9  a.m. 

Sunday,  Oct.  25,  8  -  9  a.m. 

November 

Monday,  Nov.  9  "Veteran’s  Day  Walk" 
8-9  a.m.  (with  a  Mini  Fair,  9-11  a.m.) 
Thursday,  Nov.  19,  8-9  a.m. 


EARLY 
MORNING  TOURS 

"Welcome  To  Fall"  Tours 

Garden  Staff 
Saturdays  /  8  a.m. 

Sept.  12  &  26 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 

Fun  for  all  ages 

Cool  early  mornings  beckon  visitors 
to  join  Garden  staff  for  an  exciting 
one  hour  tour,  showcasing  the 
unique  and  beautiful  seasonal 
changes  that  welcome  Fall  to  the 
desert. 

The  Popular 
Prickly-Pear  Tour 

Ruth  Greenhouse 
Saturday /Sept.  19/8  a.m. 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 
Fun  for  all  ages 

This  unusually  shaped,  yet  popular 
cactus  has  a  great  story  to  tell 
including  how  it  grows  and  how  ani¬ 
mals  and  even  people  use  this  plant. 
Explore  the  wonders  of  this  popular 
prickly-pear  cactus  with  a  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  guide  and  discover 
how  it  grows  and  the  many  uses  it 
serves  for  animals  and  people  alike. 


GAMESHEET 

"Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of  the  Living  Desert" 

Self-guiding  Garden  gamesheet  for  children 
Everyday  /  YEAR  ROUND 
Pick  up  copies  at  Admissions 
Fun  for  all  ages 

This  special  activity/gamesheet  challenges  children  and  adults  to  put  their 
detective  skills  to  the  test  as  they  uncover  the  mysteries  of  how  plants 
and  animals  survive  in  the  desert  environment.  Detective  work  has  never 
been  more  exciting! 
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FREE  WITH 
MEMBERSHIPOR  ADMISSION 


TRAIL  ACTIVITIES 


"Cactus  Jack"  Tours 

Jack  Blake 
Mondays 

Sept.  14  &  28  (6:30  p.m.) 

Oct.  12  &  26;  Nov.  9  &  23  (3  p.m.) 
Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Walk  back  through  time  when 
desert  dwellers  lived  off  the  land. 
Learn  about  the  foods  and  building 
materials  they  utilized  from  the 
desert.  After  the  walk,  join  "Cactus 
Jack"  for  refreshments  and  a  real 
taste  of  the  desert. 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Mondays/ Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov. 

Sept.  -  7  a.m.;  Oct.  &  Nov. -8  a.m. 
Meet  at  Garden  Admissions 
Fun  for  all  ages 

A  variety  of  desert  birds  make  their 
homes  in  the  natural  setting  of  the 
Garden  or  use  it  as  a  stopping  point 
in  their  annual  migrations.  During 
this  one  hour,  docent-guided  tour, 
discover  these  guests  of  the  Garden 
and  how  they  adapt  to  the  desert 
environment.  Comfortable  walking 
shoes  and  binoculars  are  recom¬ 
mended. 

Desert  Landscaping  Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Saturdays /  9:30  - 10:30  a.m. 

Oct.  10,  17,  31;  Nov.  7,  14,  21 
Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 

Join  this  guided  tour  about  desert- 
adapted  trees,  shrubs,  succulents 
and  flowers  to  get  ideas  for  your 
home  landscape. 


Desert  Garden  Walks 

Garden  Volunteers  & 

Barbara  Hofflander 
Daily  /  11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

Begins  October  13  (except 
Thanksgiving) 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Join  this  fascinating  guided  tour  and 
explore  the  many  adaptations  which 
plants,  animals  and  people  have 
made  to  desert  living.  Bring  your 
questions,  your  camera,  a  hat  and 
wear  comfortable  walking  shoes. 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Tuesdays  through  Sundays 
9  a.m. -12  p.m. 

Begins  October  13  (except 
Thanksgiving) 

Along  the  Garden  Trails 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace 
and  experience  a  true  "touch  of  the 
Garden,”  at  our  investigation 
stations.  These  hands-on  activities 
offer  a  rare  opportunity  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  remarkable  adaptations  of 
plants,  animals  and  people  living  in 
the  desert. 
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Boojum  Tree  Flower  Stalk 
illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner 


FREE  WITH 

MEMBERSHIPOR  ADMISSION 

. l  i  —  i,,  <  r-~-  ,  in,  ^ 

WEEKEND  ACTIVITIES 


SATURDAYS 

Garden  Puppet  Shows 

The  Great  AZ  Puppet  Theater 
Saturdays  /  Oct.  3 ,  Nov.  7/1  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium 
Fun  for  all  ages 

These  delightful  puppet  shows  offer 
visitors  a  special  chance  to  meet 
some  very  different  and  unique 
desert  characters.  Specially  created 
by  The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater, 
Garden  audiences  participate  in  the 
shows  as  these  loveable  puppets 
show  how  plants,  animals  and  peo¬ 
ple  live  in  the  desert.  Children  of  all 
ages  have  been  seen  leaving  the 
Garden  singing  after  these  shows! 

October  3  -  "Seasons  of  the  Desert” 
November  7  -  "Zoner  and  the  Drip" 


Solar  Cooking 

Kitty  Carol 

Saturday  /  Oct.  10/1-3  p.m. 
Center  For  Desert  Living  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Discover  the  wonders,  benefits  and 
techniques  of  solar  cooking  during 
this  ongoing  demonstration. 


Red  Dyes  From  the 
Desert 

Barbara  Gronemann 
Saturday  /  Oct.  17/1-3  p.m. 
Plants  &  People  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

What  does  an  insect,  root  and  a  fruit 
all  have  in  common?  They  all  pro¬ 
duce  a  red  dye.  Discover  how  these 
three  desert  things  can  be  used  to 
produce  dyes.  Prepare  your  own 
prickly-pear  red  dye  to  take  home. 


Chain  Fruit  Cholla  Stem 
illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner 
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Pots,  Soil  &  Palo  Verde 
Seeds 

Garden  Staff 

Saturday  /  Oct.  24/1-3  p.m. 
Archer  House  Patio  -  Center  for 
Desert  Living  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Plants  grow  from  seeds.  Some 
seeds  need  special  treatment  before 
they  can  be  planted  and  start  grow¬ 
ing.  Join  the  hands-on  fun  of  this 
enlightening  demonstration  and  learn 
how  to  plant  your  own  Palo  Verde 
seed  and  care  for  it. 

Seeds,  Seeds,  Seeds! 

Garden  Staff 

Saturday  /  Oct.  31  /  1-3  p.m. 
Pritzlaff  Patio  -  Desert  Discovery 
Trail 

Fun  for  all  ages 

There  are  big  seeds,  little  seeds, 


ACTIVITIES 

prickly  seeds,  smooth  seeds,  seeds 
in  juicy  fruits,  seeds  with  "wings" 
and  dozens  of  more  varieties.  Plants 
grow  from  seeds  and  plants  make 
more  seeds.  During  this  ongoing, 
hands-on  demonstration  find  out 
about  the  large  variety  of  desert 
seeds,  seeds,  seeds! 

Prickly-Pears 

Garden  Staff 

Saturday  /  Nov.  14/1-3  p.m. 
Archer  House  Patio  -  Center  for 
Desert  Living  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

You  might  know  that  the  prickly-pear 
cactus  provides  nutritious  food  for 
people.  But  did  you  know  there’s 
more  to  prickly-pears — lots  more? 
Join  our  Garden  staff  and  learn  more 
about  the  secrets  of  this  desert 
plant. 


Desert  Living  Programs 


Sundays  -  Begins  October  4th  / 
1:30  -  2:30  p.m.  (October  11,  class 
begins  at  1  p.m.) 

Desert  House  Information  Center 
and  Courtyard  -  Center  for  Desert 
Living  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 
Each  Sunday  the  "Desert  Living 
Programs"  offer  a  variety  of  activities 
and  talks  to  inform  desert  residents 
of  current  trends,  issues  and  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  for  efficient 
water  and  energy  use.  This  is  a  must 
for  all  homeowners  and  perfect  for 
newcomers  to  the  desert! 


October 

Oct.  4  -  The  Central  Arizona  Project  and 
the  Future  of  Arizona:  Crystal  Thompson, 
community  relations  representative,  discusses 
the  role  the  Central  Arizona  Project  has  in 
Arizona’s  environment  and  economy. 

Oct.  11  -  (Begins  at  1  p.m.)  Saving  Water  and 
Energy  at  Home:  Join  Lisa  Helms,  of  the 
Arizona  Municipal  Water  Users  Association,  for 
an  informal  lecture  on  how  homeowners  can 
conserve  energy  and  water  at  home  without 
sacrificing  the  modern  comforts  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  in  the  southwest. 

Oct.  18  -  Solar  Power  for  the  21st  Century 
Demonstration:  Join  Tom  Lepley,  P.E., 
president  of  Phasor  Energy  Company,  for  this 
hands-on  program  featuring  solar  energy 
activities  for  adults  and  children. 
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FREE  WITH 

MEMBERSH I P OR  ADMISSION 


WEEKEND  ACTIVITIES 

Whose  Dinner  Is  This?  SUNDAYS 


Garden  Staff 

Saturday  /  Nov.  21/1-3  p.m. 

Pratt  Ramada  -  Sonoran  Desert 
Nature  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

What  do  the  desert  animals  eat? 
Match  the  delectable  food  items  in  the 
Garden  with  the  animals  who  eat  them 
during  this  ongoing  demonstration. 

Leaves  of  the  Desert 

Garden  Staff 

Saturday  /  Nov.  28/1-3  p.m. 
Archer  House  Patio  -  Center  For 
Desert  Living  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

They  look  different.  They  feel  different. 
They  even  smell  different!  Take  a  fascin¬ 
ating  up-close  look  at  the  leaves  of 
the  desert  during  this  exciting,  hands- 
on  demonstration  and  discover  the 
remarkable  diversity  of  the  desert 
plants’  leaves. 


Desert  House  Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Sundays  -  Begins  October  4th / 1-3 p.m. 
Desert  House  -  Center  for  Desert 
Living  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Join  Garden  volunteers  for  a  look  inside 
the  Desert  House.  Find  out  how  research¬ 
ers  are  monitoring  the  water  and  energy 
systems  of  the  house  during  the  10-year 
research  project.  The  Desert  House 
and  its  exhibits  show  some  of  the  best 
ways  to  conserve  our  precious  water  and 
energy  resources  and  save  money  too! 
The  water  and  energy  saving  techniques 
and  materials  used  to  design,  build  and 
landscape  Desert  House  are  available 
for  use  by  homeowners  today!  During 
your  visit,  attend  one  of  the  variety  of 
Desert  Living  Programs  scheduled  at 
1:30  p.m.  adjacent  to  the  Desert 
House. 


Oct.  25  -  Citizens  First  Approach:  The  City  of 
Phoenix’s  Long  Term  Water  Conservation 
Strategy:  Tom  Babcock,  City  of  Phoenix  Water 
Conservation  Office,  presents  to  the  public  the 
City  of  Phoenix’s  proposed  water  conservation 
plan. 

November 

Nov.  1  -  City  of  Scottsdale’s  Green  Building 
Program:  Anthony  C.  Floyd  provides  informa¬ 
tion  on  Scottsdale’s  innovative  program  to 
encourage  builders  to  build  energy  and  water 
conserving  houses. 

Nov.  8  -  Electric  Utility  Deregulation  and  What 
It  Means  to  the  Consumer:  Steve  Partridge, 
Program  Manager,  Arizona  Department  of 
Commerce,  Energy  Office,  explains  how  the 
deregulation  of  the  state's  electric  utilities  will 
affect  the  state's  electricity  consumers. 


Nov.  15  -  Desert  Plants  for  Water  and 
Energy  Conservation:  Kent  Newland, 

Water  Resource  Specialist,  City  of 
Phoenix,  teaches  participants  how  to  save 
water  and  energy  by  xeriscape  gardening. 

Nov.  22  -  Arizona  Environmental  Strategic 
Alliance  (AESA):  An  official  from  AESA 
discusses  how  individuals  and  industries 
can  make  a  difference  in  keeping 
Arizona’s  environment  healthy. 

Nov.  29  -  Water  in  the  Desert:  A  represen¬ 
tative  from  Salt  River  Project  will  discuss 
the  water  resources  that  contribute  to 
making  the  Salt  River  Valley  a  dynamic 
place  to  live. 


Children  &  Family 
Activities 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Weekend 
AT  the  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
Wednesday  -  Sunday/Sept.  9-13 
Call  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
(602)  262-2050  for  show  times. 

The  theater  is  located  at  302  W. 
Latham ,  Phoenix ,  AZ  (between  3rd 
and  5th  Avenues). 

Fun  for  all  ages 


$1  off  Theater  Admission  if  you 
mention  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden. 

Come  to  the  Great  Arizona  Puppet 
Theater  for  special  desert  "Hotel 
Saguaro"  performances.  Each 
"mini-workshop"  includes  sing-alongs, 
puppet  making  and  audience  partici¬ 
pation.  Children  attending  receive 
discount  coupons  to  the  spectacular 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  its 
variety  of  desert  activities. 


Fall  Music  in  the 
Garden  Concert  Series 

Sundays  /  Sept.  27  -  Nov.  15 
(Concert  - 11:30  a. m.  to  1:00  p.m.; 
Optional  Brunch -9:30  a.m.  to 
12:30  p.m.) 

Ullman  Terrace 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Advance  ticket  purchases  at  the 
Garden  or  by  phone  (602)  941-1225. 
Garden  Members -Adults  & 

Children  (5-12):  $6 
Non-members  $13.50  (includes 
Garden  admission) 

Music  in  the  setting  of  a  world 
renowned  garden,  what  a  way  to 
take  a  well-deserved  break  from  the 
hustle  and  bustle  or  entertain  out-of- 
town  guests.  Enjoy  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  a  variety  of  musical 
performances  by  your  favorite  local 
groups  from  a  Dixieland  band  to  Swing 
and  a  Cowboy  Sing-a-long  for  fami¬ 
lies.  A  list  of  concert  performers  and 
food  prices  is  available.  Concert  tick¬ 
ets  do  not  include  price  of  food. 


Art  in  Bloom 

Garden  Staff  and  Volunteers 
Sunday  /  Oct.  11  /  4-8  p.m. 
(Garden  closes  at  2  p.m.  for  this  event) 
Throughout  the  Garden 
Adults 

Reservations  required  in  advance  at 
the  Garden  or  by  phone  with  a  cred¬ 
it  card  at  (602)  941-1225. 

$40 /  person  (includes  food  &  drink 
samplings ,  no-host  bar  available) 

Join  us  for  this  extraordinary  Garden 
party!  Stroll  through  the  Garden 
stopping  at  stations  to  watch  artisans 
create  desert  inspired  art.  Beautiful 
Webster  Auditorium  is  the  site  of  a 
fabulous  silent  auction  that  brings 
out  the  collector  in  all  of  us.  Sampling 
stations  throughout  the  Garden  offer 
culinary  treats  from  many  of  the  best 
restaurants  and  cafes  in  the  Valley 
along  with  drink  samples  from  sodas  to 
margaritas.  A  variety  of  entertainment 
throughout  the  Garden  complements 
the  artistic  atmosphere.  Proceeds  will 
be  used  to  support  the  mission  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
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SPECIAL  FALL  EVENTS 


0 


Noches  de  las 
Luminarias 

Volunteers  In  The  Garden 
Wednesday  *,  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday 

Dec.  2*  (Members  Night),  3,  4,  5 
5:30 -9:30p.m. /Throughout  the 
Garden. 

Garden  closes  early  for  this  event. 

Fun  for  all  ages 

Member  discount  tickets  are  on  sale 
Sept.  10  through  Oct.  30. 

Phone  orders  begin  October  12. 

(602)  754-8188  or  (602)  754-8189. 
No  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door. 
Members:  Adults  $7,  Children  (5-12)  $2 
Non-Members:  Adult  $10,  Child  (5-12)  $4 
Children  under  5,  free 

In  its  21st  year  and  now  expanded 
to  four  nights,  this  is  the  Garden's 
major  community  fund-raiser. 
Presented  by  the  over  500  members 
of  "Volunteers  in  the  Garden,"  all 
proceeds  are  returned  to  the  Garden. 
One  of  the  Valley’s  premiere  winter 
events,  Noches  de  las  Luminarias 
kicks-off  the  holiday  season  for  many 
Valley  residents.  Garden  paths  are 
aglow  from  the  lights  of  7,000 
luminaria,  a  variety  of  musical  enter¬ 
tainment  from  handbell  choirs  to 
mariachis,  to  cowboy  blues  is  liberally 
sprinkled  throughout  the  Garden. 
Scrumptious  cookies  and  hot  cider 
are  complimentary  and  a  food  tent 
presents  an  optional  Southwestern  a 
la  carte  menu.  Spend  an  enchanted 
evening  in  an  enchanted  Garden! 

PARKING  IS  AT  PHOENIX  MUNICIPAL 
STADIUM  WITH  FREE  SHUTTLE 
SERVICE. 


Fall  Landscape  Plant 
Sale  &  Used  Book  Sale 

Garden  Staff  and  Volunteers 
Friday*,  Saturday  &  Sunday 
Oct.  23* (Members  Preview),  24,  25 
Friday,  12-6  p.m.  &  Sat.  8-9  a.m. 
(Members  Preview) 

Sat.  &  Sun.  9  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Plant  Sale  Area 
No  Admission  Charge 

The  Garden's  annual  Fall  Landscape 
Plant  Sale  features  the  largest  variety 
of  desert-adapted  plants  available  in 
one  location.  Whether  you’re  looking 
for  that  special  plant  or  adding  new 
landscaping,  Garden  volunteers  and 
horticulturists  are  available  to 
answer  your  questions  and  assist  in 
plant  selections. 

After  you  find  the  perfect  plants  at 
the  Plant  Sale,  look  for  bargains 
galore  at  the  Garden's  Used  Book 
Sale!  A  wide  variety  of  subjects, 
including  children's  books,  have  been 
donated  with  proceeds  to  benefit  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Richter 
Library.  Donations  of  books  for  the 
sale  are  accepted  at  the  Garden 
Admissions  office  (please,  no 
magazines). 


Seeds  on  a  female  Jojoba  branch 
illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner 
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SPECIAL  MEETINGS 

Central  Arizona  Cactus 
and  Succulent  Society 

Sundays  /  Sept.  27,  Oct.  18, 

Nov.  22  /2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society  encourages  the 
appreciation,  study,  and  growing  of 
cacti  and  other  succulents.  Monthly 
meetings  are  open  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  wonderful  water¬ 
storing  plants.  Call  Debra  Korobkin 
493-7003  for  information. 

Arizona  Native  Plant 
Society,  Phoenix  Chpt. 

Mondays  /  Oct.  12,  Nov.  9 
7-9  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society 
provides  information  about,  fosters 
an  appreciation  of  and  helps  protect 
Arizona's  native  plants.  The  Phoenix 
chapter's  emphasis  is  the  unique 
Sonoran  Desert  plants.  Meetings  are 
open  to  anyone  interested  in  learning 
about  these  well-adapted  plants. 

Call  Marcia  Francis  (992-5435)  or 
Wendy  Hodgson  (754-8108)  for  more 
information. 
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Banana  Yucca 
illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner 


SPECIAL 
MEMBER  EVENT 

Beer,  Brats  & 
Botanicals 

Thursday  /  Oct.  22/6  -8p.m. 
Meet  at  Admissions 
For  Members  of  the  Saguaro 
Society,  Curator's  Circle,  Director's 
Circle  and  President's  Club 

Join  friends  for  a  preview  of  old 
favorites  and  exciting  new  plants  to 
be  sold  at  the  Garden's  Fall 
Landscape  Plant  Sale.  Come  with 
your  landscape  and  plant  questions 
for  our  Garden  experts  and  enjoy 
beer,  brats  and  botanicals! 
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WORKSHOPS 


CHILDREN'S 

WORKSHOPS 

Gourds  Galore! 

Ruth  Copeman 
Saturday  /  Oct.  1 7 
10  a.m.  - 12  p.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 
Ages:  6  - 12 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $12  /  Non-Member  -  $15 

Throughout  this  fun  workshop, 
children  learn  how  to  turn  their  very 
own  gourd  into  a  rattle  and  decorate 
it  with  mesquite  paint.  Children  will 
also  plant  a  gourd  seed  for  growing 
indoors  throughout  the  winter — ready 
for  replanting  outdoors  in  the  spring. 
All  materials  included  in  the  price. 


Is  Dirt  Good  For 
Anything? 

Barbara  Hofflander  &  Elaine  McGinn 
Saturday /  Nov.  7/9  a.m.  - 12  p.m. 
Archer  House  Patio 
Ages:  8  - 12 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $12  /  Non-Member  -  $15 

Are  there  different  kinds  of  dirt? 
What  can  dirt  do?  Dirt  is  used  to 
make  pots.  Does  dirt  have  other 
important  uses?  Find  out  -  Get  down 
and  dirty  with  desert  dirt  including 
creating  your  own  coiled  or  pinch  pot. 
Discover  the  "dirt"  on  dirt  in  this  fun 
kids'  workshop.  All  materials  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  price. 

A  3-Story  Birdhouse 


Have  Fun,  Get  Wet. 

Your  Parents  Won't 
Mind  A  Bit! 

Lydia  Miszuk 
Saturday  /  Oct.  24 
9  a.m.  - 12  p.m. 

Desert  House  Courtyard  -  Center 
For  Desert  Living  Trail 
Ages:  9  - 12 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $12  /  Non-Member  -  $15 


Bonnie  West 
Saturday/ Nov.  21 
9  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Ages:  8  - 12 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $12  /  Non-Member  -  $15 

Using  wire,  rope,  vine  and  other 
fiber,  children  build  a  beautiful  3- 
story  birdhouse  with  doors,  windows, 
thatched  roof  &  patios.  Hang  it  out 
and  watch  the  birds  move  in. 


Getting  your  hands  (&  feet)  a  little 
wet  is  great  especially  if  you  are 
making  paper.  Enjoy  a  fun  workshop 
learning  how  to  make  handmade 
paper  from  desert  plants.  Each 
child  creates  their  own  book  of 
papers  and  decorates  them  too!  All 
materials  included  in  the  price. 


Call  (602)  941-1225 
to  register. 


WORKSHOPS 


SPECIAL 

WORKSHOP 

Art  In  The  Garden 
Nature  Sketching: 

A  4-part  Series 

Catherine  Sawner 
Saturdays  /  Oct.  1 7,  24,  31; 

Nov.  7/9  a.m.  - 12  p.m. 

Eliot  Patio  &  Throughout  the  Garden 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $60  /  Non-Member  -  $70 

This  series  offers  the  excitement  of 
sketching  what  you  see.  Outdoor,  on- 
location  sketching  includes  instruc¬ 
tion  in  simple,  fun  techniques  using 
various  mediums  including:  pencil, 
pen/ink,  watercolor  pencils.  This 
series  is  appropriate  for  all  levels.  A 
suggested  materials  list  is  sent  with 
your  registration  confirmation. 


Call  (602)  941-1225 
to  register. 


DESERT 

LANDSCAPING  & 

HORTICULTURE 

WORKSHOPS 

Fall  Vegetable 
Gardening 

Rebecca  Senior 
Saturday  /  Sept.  19 
8  - 10:30  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $10  /  Non-Member  -  $12 

Fall  is  a  perfect  time  to  plant  vegeta¬ 
bles.  During  this  workshop  learn 
what  vegetables  to  plant  for  a  bounti¬ 
ful  winter  harvest.  Eat  salads  all  win¬ 
ter  long  from  your  very  own  garden! 


Designing  &  Growing 
Your  Herb  Garden 

Kirti  Mathura 

Saturday /  Sept.  26/8  a.m.  -  12p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $10  /  Non-Member  -  $12 

Gain  the  knowledge  needed  to 
design  and  care  for  your  own  herb 
garden.  This  workshop  gives  partici¬ 
pants  an  overview  of  the  many  herbs 
that  thrive  in  the  desert.  Participants 
have  an  opportunity  to  create  a 
rough  draft  design  of  an  herb  bed,  or 
decide  where  to  incorporate  herb 
plants  into  an  overall  landscape. 
Information  is  included  on  some 
uses  of  herbs. 
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WORKSHOPS 


Wildflowers:  Annuals  & 
Perennials  in  the 
Landscape 

Michelle  Rauscher 

Saturday  /  Oct  3  /  9  a.m. -12  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $10  /  Non-Member  -  $12 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  your  seeds 
for  a  spectacular  spring  display! 

Learn  how  simple  it  can  be  to  add  a 
splash  of  color  to  an  existing  land¬ 
scape  or  establish  beds  and  borders 
for  year-round  color.  A  slide  presenta¬ 
tion  introduces  you  to  the  Valley's 
top  wildflower  performers. 

Discussion  covers  both  annuals  and 
perennials  and  how  to  maintain  them 
once  they  are  established. 

Drip  Irrigation:  A  Water 
Conservation  Strategy- 
2  Parts 

Andrew  Terrey 
Tuesdays  /  Oct.  13  &  20 
6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $12  /  Non-Member  -  $15 

Thinking  about  installing  a  drip 
irrigation  system?  This  workshop  will 
help  you  learn  the  basics  of  drip 
irrigation  and  how  to  effectively  and 
economically  install  your  own 
irrigation  system. 


"The  Herbal 
Experience"-  2  Parts 

The  AZ  Herb  Association 
Thursday  &  Saturday 
Oct.  15/6-9  p.m.  /  Webster 
Auditorium 

October  17  /  8:30  a.m. -11  a.m. 
Maricopa  County  Cooperative 
Extension  Office 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $20  /  Non-Member  -  $24 

Growing  herbs  in  the  desert  is  easy 
and  opens  up  a  world  of  herbal 
uses.  Find  out  all  about  herbs  in  this 
2-part  workshop.  Session  One  - 
Overview  includes  basic  growing 
techniques,  varieties,  planting  times, 
plus  cooking  &  crafting  with  herbs. 
Session  Two  -  Tour  the  Arizona  Herb 
Association's  Demonstration  Garden 
at  the  Maricopa  County  Cooperative 
Extension  for  firsthand  ideas  on 
growing  herbs.  Herb  samples,  seeds 
and  refreshments  are  included.  The 
Master  Gardeners'  Fall  Plant  Sale  is 
the  same  day  at  the  Extension  from 
9  a.m.  -  3  p.m. 


Blue  Palo  Verde 
Seed  Pods 
illustration  by 
Catherine  Sawner 


Call  (602)  941-1225 
to  register. 
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Plant  Choices  for 
Desert  Landscaping 

John  Schluckebier 

Saturday  /  Oct.  17 /9  a.m. -12  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $10  /  Non-Member  -  $12 

If  you  are  installing  a  new  desert 
landscape  or  adding  to  your  present 
one,  there  are  many  things  to  con¬ 
sider  before  you  start  planting.  This 
workshop  will  guide  you  in  finding 
the  best  plants  to  suit  your  needs 
and  keep  your  plants  happy  as  well! 
Also  learn  about  the  great  new  offer¬ 
ings  at  the  Garden's  upcoming  Fall 
Landscape  Plant  Sale.  See  you 
there! 

Pruning  Desert  Trees  & 
Shrubs 

Michael  Maira 
Saturday  /  Nov.  14 
10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $10  /  Non-Member  -  $12 

How  do  you  reduce  the  size  of  your 
trees  and  shrubs  without  destroying 
their  appearance?  Learn  how  to 
prune  from  a  certified  arborist  using 
International  Society  of  Arborists 
(ISA)  techniques.  These  include  prop¬ 
er  pruning  times,  and  the  best  prun¬ 
ing  tools. 


Call  (602)  941-1225 
to  register. 


EDUCATOR 

WORKSHOPS 

Educators'  Workshops 

Garden  Staff  &  Volunteers 
Fridays:  6  -  8  p.m.  OR  Saturdays: 
9-11  a.m. 

Desert  House  Courtyard  & 
Information  Center  -  Center  for 
Desert  Living  Trail 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $15  per  workshop  / 
Non-Member  -  $18  per  workshop 

New  educator  workshops  of  continuing 
education  for  scout  leaders,  home 
school  parents,  teachers,  etc.  There 
is  a  different  topic  each  month 
throughout  the  year.  These  workshops 
can  be  used  as  part  of  the  Professional 
Development  Program  for  Arizona’s 
teacher  recertification  process. 

Sept.  11  or  12:  Start  Your  Window 
Sill  Garden 

Oct.  9  or  10:  Classroom  Composting 
Nov.  13  or  14:  Fibers  And  Dyes 

ETHNOBOTANY 

(How  People  Use  Plants) 

Herbal  Vinegars  &  Oils 

Ann  Thayer/Carol  Palmer 
Saturday  /  Nov.  7/10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $25  /  Non-Member  -  $30 

Just  in  time  for  the  holidays!  Learn 
how  to  make  these  gourmet  herbal 
delights  that  you  can  use  in  your  hol¬ 
iday  dishes  or  wrap  up  and  give  as 
unique  gifts.  All  materials  included  in 
the  price. 
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NATURAL  CRAFTS 

Pine  Needle,  Date 
Palm,  Broom  Brush 
Wreaths 

Sharie  Monsam 

Friday  /  Oct.  9/9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $24  /  Non-Member  -  $28 

Traditionally,  wreaths  have  been 
used  to  welcome  guests  to  our 
homes  and  decorate  the  hearth. 
Learn  the  secrets  of  creating  a 
unique  wreath  made  from  pine 
needles  and  add  a  little  something 
special  to  your  home.  All  materials 
for  each  participant's  wreath  are 
included  in  the  price. 

A  Form-Woven  Basket 

Diane  Wilson 
Saturday  /  Oct.  31 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $24  /  Non-Member  -  $28 

Design  your  own  Nantucket-style 
designed  basket,  woven  over  a  form. 
About  12  inches  tall,  it  has  a  wood¬ 
en  bottom  woven  over  a  mold  with 
flat,  oval  reed.  The  basket  is  finished 
with  a  heavy,  round  reed  handle  and 
will  be  an  absolutely  beautiful  addi¬ 
tion  to  your  home.  All  materials  are 
included  in  the  price  including  the 
basket  mold. 


Southwest  Wreaths 

Bonnie  West 

Thursday  /  Nov.  5/9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $45  /  Non-Member  -  $55 

Using  manzanita,  pepper  grass,  date 
palm,  gypsy  flowers  and  other  beauti¬ 
ful  Sonoran  Desert  flora  and  pods, 
participants  create  a  very  exquisite 
and  unique  wreath. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Taking  Better  Pictures: 
Fali  Photography 
Workshop 

Michael  Gardner 

Wednesdays:  7  -  9  p.m.;  Saturdays: 
8  a.m.  - 12  p.m. 

Oct.  28,  31;  Nov.  4,  7,  11,  14,  18 
Wednesdays:  Webster  Auditorium; 
Saturdays:  Throughout  the  Garden 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $60  /  Non-Member  -  $70 

The  main  emphasis  of  this  workshop 
is  to  improve  your  ability  to  visualize 
and  produce  quality  photographs. 
This  includes  exploring  your  cam¬ 
era's  capabilities  and  the  principles 
of  composition  as  paths  to  better 
photography.  The  workshop  consists 
of  four  evening  discussion/critique 
meetings  and  three  Saturday  photo¬ 
graphic  sessions.  All  ability  levels 
are  welcome. 


Call  (602)  941-1225 
to  register. 
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INSTRUCTOR  PROFILES 

Arizona  Herb  Association  -  Established  in 
1988  to  provide  information  on  the  uses, 
culture,  history  and  lore  of  herbs.  The 
Association  produces  a  monthly  newsletter, 
holds  monthly  meetings,  and  has  a  demon¬ 
stration  garden. 

Blake,  “Cactus”  Jack  -  Landscape  Supervisor 
of  the  state  of  Arizona’s  Department  of 
Emergency  &  Military  Affairs.  He  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  over  40,000  acres  of  pristine  desert. 
“Cactus  Jack”  has  been  presenting  “A  Taste 
of  the  Desert”  tours  and  lectures  since  1980. 
He  has  been  a  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Volunteer  since  1995. 

Carroll,  Kitty  -  Kitty  has  a  BS  in  Home 
Economics  from  Brigham  Young  University. 

She  has  used  solar  ovens  in  cooking  for  her 
family  since  1989.  Kitty  has  also  taught  many 
classes  in  the  community  on  solar  cooking. 

Copeman,  Ruth  -  Student  Services 
Coordinator  at  the  DBG.  She  has  an  MS  in 
Botany  and  a  BS  in  Biology.  Before  joining  the 
Garden  in  1995,  Ruth  taught  science  to  stu¬ 
dents  ranging  from  4th  grade  to  adults. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These 
volunteers  have  extensive  training  in  desert 
ecology,  educational  interpretation  and  horti¬ 
culture. 

Gardner,  Michael  Special  Projects  Volunteer 
for  photography  at  the  DBG  since  1994. 
Michael  has  completed  photographic  projects 
in  many  areas  of  the  Garden.  He  has  also 
assisted  in  the  photography  used  in  Garden 
exhibits  and  the  trail  guide  at  the  Boyce 
Thompson  Southwest  Arboretum.  Michael,  a 
retired  scientist,  is  a  working  professional 
photographer. 


Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co-founded  by 
professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith  and 
Ken  Bonar  in  1983  as  an  AZ  touring  theater. 
The  company’s  permanent  theater  opened  in 
1988. 

Greenhouse,  Ruth  -  Director  of  educational 
services  and  on  Garden  staff  since  1979. 

Ruth  has  conducted  workshops  and  published 
extensively  on  Sonoran  Desert  ethnobotany. 
She  has  an  MS  from  AZ  State  University  in 
traditional  uses  and  nutritional  value  of 
Sonoran  desert  plants  used  by  the  O’odham 
Indians  of  Arizona. 

Gronemann,  Barbara  -  An  educator,  research 
specialist  on  the  Southwest.  Barbara  has  a 
Master’s  degree  in  Education  from  Columbia 
University  and  is  a  certified  teacher.  A  former 
educator  at  Pueblo  Grande,  she  is  the  director 
of  SW  Learning  Sources  and  author  of 
Hohokam  Arts  and  Craft. 

Hofflander,  Barbara  -  The  DBG’s  Naturalist 
since  1994.  She  joined  the  Garden  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer  in  1991  training  as  a  docent  and 
Sonoran  Adventure  Guide.  Barbara  has  a  BA 
in  Biology  from  Knox  College  in  Galesburg, 
Illinois. 

Irish,  Mary  -  Director  of  Public  Horticulture  for 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  She  manages 
the  Garden’s  Public  Horticulture  and  Plant 
Introduction  programs,  and  supervises  the 
propagation  of  plants  to  be  sold  in  the  Plant 
Shop  and  Landscape  Plant  Sales. 

Maira,  Michael  -  Horticulturist  at  the  DBG 
since  1993.  Michael  takes  care  of  the  South 
American  cacti  and  the  Garden’s  trees  and 
shrubs.  Michael  has  a  BS  in  Botany  from  AZ 
State  Univ.  He  is  a  certified  arborist. 

Mathura,  Kirti  -  Garden  Horticulturist.  She 
began  her  work  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  as  a  volunteer  in  1987.  She  joined 
the  staff  in  1994  as  propagator  for  the 
Garden’s  Plant  Introduction  Program.  Kirti 
oversees  the  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail. 

She  has  a  BS  in  Botany  and  Environmental 
Biology. 
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McGinn,  Elaine  -  Exhibits  associate  for  educa¬ 
tional  services.  Elaine  has  been  an  educator 
since  1989.  She  has  taught  kindergarten, 
reading  to  disadvantaged  youth  and  art  to 
both  children  and  adults.  She  also  has  worked 
as  a  photographer  in  the  Washington  D.C. 
area. 

Miszuk,  Lydia  -  Lydia  has  a  BFA  in  Fibers 
from  Arizona  State  University  working  mostly 
in  making  paper  from  native  desert  plants. 

She  is  a  member  of  Arizona  Designer 
Craftsmen  and  MARS  Artspace  in  downtown 
Phoenix.  She  shows  nationally  and 
internationally. 

Monsam,  Sharie  -  1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for 
the  city  of  Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber 
art  classes  in  the  Valley  since  1976  and 
began  teaching  at  the  Garden  in  1985. 

Palmer,  Carol  -  A  Master  Gardener  and  avid 
herb  gardener.  She  recently  taught  an  edible 
flowers  seminar  at  the  1997  SW  Low  Desert 
Gardening  &  Landscape  Conference.  Carol  is 
also  the  editor  of  the  Arizona  Herb 
Association's  newsletter. 

Rauscher,  Michelle  -  Horticulturist  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1993.  She  is 
a  certified  Nursery  Professional  and  a  Master 
Gardener.  Michelle’s  primary  duties  are 
making  sure  the  Garden  has  beautiful,  huge 
wildflower  displays  every  year. 

Sawner,  Catherine  A  botanical  illustrator, 
she  has  a  BFA  in  Botanical  Illustration  from 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Catherine  has  pro¬ 
duced  illustrations  for  many  publications  and 
institutions.  She  is  the  illustrator  for  the 
Garden’s  Desert  Discovery  Trail  Guide. 

Schluckebier,  John  Coordinator  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Desert  Landscaping  School. 
John  joined  the  Garden  staff  in  1989  and 
became  the  Garden’s  first  horticulturist  in 
charge  of  the  Garden’s  trees  and  shrubs 
collection.  He  received  a  BS  in  Botany  from 
Michigan  State  University  and  an  MS  in  Urban 
Horticulture  from  Arizona  State  University  in 
1996. 


Senior,  Rebecca  -  Garden  Horticulturist.  She 
has  worked  on  the  Center  for  Desert  Living 
Trail  which  consists  of  the  landscaping  plants, 
container  plantings  and  the  herb  and  veg¬ 
etable  gardens.  Rebecca  began  volunteering 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  in  1993  and 
joined  the  Garden  staff  in  1995. 

Terrey,  Andrew  A  water  resource  specialist 
in  the  Water  Conservation  and  Resources 
Division  of  the  City  of  Phoenix  Water 
Department.  He  is  responsible  for  developing 
and  implementing  all  water  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  pertaining  to  irrigation  for  the  City  of 
Phoenix.  Andrew  holds  a  BS  in  Agricultural 
Engineering  from  the  University  of  Arizona. 

Thayer,  Anr  A  Special  Projects  and  Plant 
Questions  Hotline  Volunteer  at  the  DBG  since 
1995.  She  is  president  of  the  Arizona  Herb 
Association  and  a  Master  Gardener. 

West,  Bonnie  Advisor  to  the  Desert  Art 
Studio,  member  of  VAA,  and  creator  and 
designer  of  the  Gypsy  Flower  Collection  that 
is  marketed  throughout  the  country.  She  has 
taught  classes  in  Canada,  Arizona  and 
California. 

Wilson,  Diane  A  basketry  instructor  at  the 
DBG  since  1978.  She  has  taken  many  bas¬ 
ketry  classes  in  CA,  IL  and  AZ.  Diane  is  a  cur¬ 
rent  member  of  the  Arizona  Desert  Weavers 
and  Spinners  Guild  and  president  of  Basket 
Aritisans  of  AZ. 
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MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 


Become  a  Member  today!  If  you’re  not  already  a  member  or  if 
you  know  someone  who  would  enjoy  Garden  membership  as  a 
gift,  consider  all  the  benefits  of  joining:  Unlimited  free  admission 
for  one  year;  guest  passes  for  family  or  friends;  a  packet  of 
wildflower  seeds;  a  subscription  to  all  our  publications  including 
this  Quarterly  Calendar;  invitations  to  preview  events;  discounts 
on  classes  and  at  the  Garden  Gift  Shop  and  Plant  Shop. 


□  YES!  I  want  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Garden  Membership. 
Category  of  membership  I  have  selected: 


□  $35  -  Individual  -* 

□  $45  -  Family  -* 

□  $75  -  Cholla  -* 

□  $150  -  Agave  Century  Club  - 

□  $300  -  Boojum  Tree  - 

□  $500  -  Ocotillo  Club  - 

□  $10,000  -  President's  Club  - 

□  $5,000  -  Director’s  Circle  - 

□  $2,500  -  Curator’s  Club 

□  $1,000  -  Saguaro  Society  - 


All  benefits  PLUS  4  guest  passes 

All  benefits  PLUS  4  guest  passes 

All  benefits  PLUS  8  guest  passes 

All  benefits  PLUS  10  guest  passes,  invitation  to 
upper-level  donor  event,  recognition  in  Garden 
publications. 

All  benefits  PLUS  12  guest  passes,  invitation  to 
upper-level  donor  event,  recognition  in  Garden 
publications,  and  two  laminated  member  cards. 

All  benefits  PLUS  14  guest  passes,  recognition  in 
Garden  publications,  two  laminated  member  cards, 
invitation  to  selected  Saguaro  Society  events  and 
donor  recognition  plate. 

All  benefits  PLUS  unlimited  guest  privileges, 
invitation  to  exclusive  events,  special  recognition 
in  Garden  publications  and  donor  recognition  plate. 


*As  of  October  1,  membership  fees  for  these  three  levels  will  increase  $5. 

□  Check  enclosed:  Please  make  payable  to  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

Please  bill  my:  □  VISA  □  MasterCard  □  AMEX  □  Discover 
Card  Number _ Expiration _ 

□  Mr.  &  Mrs.  □  Mr.  □  Ms.  □  Other _ 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Phone  _ 


□  Check  here  for  your  wildflower  seed  packet 


REGISTRATION  FORM 


ACTIVITY 


FEE 


Garden  Member:  □  Yes  □  No 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


Total  $ 


□  Check  enclosed  Please  bill  my:  □  VISA  □  MasterCard  □  AMEX  □  Discover 

Card  Number _ Expiration _ 

Name _ 


Address 


Phone 


S 


S 
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REGISTRATION  FORM 

ACTIVITY 


FEE 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


Garden  Member:  □  Yes  □  No 


Total  $ 


□  Check  enclosed  Please  bill  my:  □  VISA  □  MasterCard  □  AMEX  □  Discover 

Card  Number _ Expiration _ 

Name _ 


Address 


Phone 


Please  make  checks  payable  to  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  mail  to: 

Desert  Botanical  Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix,  AZ  85008-3490 

You  may  also  register  in  person  or  by  phone  with  a  credit  card  by  calling  (602)  941-1225, 

Mon.-Fri.,  8am-5pm.  Class  sizes  are  limited  and  we  regret  that  receipt  of  your  check  does  not 
guarantee  enrollment.  Your  enrollment  will  be  confirmed  by  mail  and  if  the  class  is  not  avail-  21 
able,  your  check  will  be  returned  to  you. 


A  rCg&na/y  wuyyt  ejtfrra&rdXAWLry  gardewpcxtty 


Showcased  along  the  Garden  s  majestic  trails  will  be  talented  Arizona  artisans  demonstrating  their  craft 
and  displaying  their  desert -inspired  art  -  while  some  of  our  most  acclaimed  local  cafes  and  restaurants  present  savory 
and  delectably  creative  hors  d'  oeuvres  and  desserts.  Beer,  wine,  margarita  and  soft  drink  sampling  stations  with 
no-host  bars  (for  added  libations)  will  quench  your  thirst  while  a  variety  of  local  bands  will  provide  entertainment. 

A  silent  auction  -  featuring  original  works  of  art,  gift  certificates  from  participating  cafes  and  restaurants  and  much  more. 


Joiw  \Xy  to-  help  that  they  Qarde^v  heepy  gprowuagp  yttona' ' 

Sunday,  October  11, 1998 
4:00  pm  ~  8:00  pm 

Desert  Botanical  Garden ,  1 20 1  North  Galvin  Parkway 
In  Papago  Park,  Phoenix 
Reservations  available  at  $40.00  per  person 


Desert 

Botanical 

Garden 


Proceeds  will  be  used  to  support  the  mission  of  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Event  price  represents  full  market  value,  $0  tax  deductible. 
All  artwork  on  display  will  be  available  for  sale  in  the  range  of  $10  -  $2,000.  Sorry,  no  rain  date. 


Please  reserve _ 

□  Check  enclosed 
Please  bill  my: 

Card  Number _ 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Phone _ 


- admissions  to  Art  in  Bloom  1 998  @  $40  per  person,  total  enclosed  $ _ 

;  Please  make  payable  to  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

□  Visa  □  MasterCard  □  AMEX  □  Discover 

- - - -  Expiration _ 


Please  return  to: 


Desert  Botanical  Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85008 
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HAPPY 

ANNIVERSARY, 
DEAR  CARDEN 


By  Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley 


This  February  our  beloved  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  will  turn  sixty  years  old.  I  think 
that  our  founder,  Gertrude  Divine  Webster, 
and  her  visionary  friends  would  be  thrilled  to  see 
their  Garden  after  60  years  of  growth.  Our  first 
accessioned  plant,  a  Stenocerens  eruca,  was  collect¬ 
ed  by  Gil  Tegelberg,  in  1939,  in  the  Magdalena  Plain 
in  Baja  California.  This  "Creeping  Devil,"  that 
still  grows  alongside  Webster  Auditorium,  is  now 
quite  a  complex  plant  with  many  offshoots.  The 
next  time  you  are  on  the  main  trail,  please  stop 
by  to  wish  it  a  happy  birthday.  Also,  please  join 
us  in  our  year-long  anniversary  celebration. 
Clearly,  we  have  good  reason  to  be  joyous. 


our  thanks  to  her  for  the  thousands  of  hours  she 
has  devoted  to  our  magazine.  Fortunately  for  us 
all,  Carol  will  continue  to  serve  on  our  Board  and 
work  at  her  many  other  volunteer  jobs  for  the 
Garden.  Now  our  Community  Relations  team 
will  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  Quarterly. 
We  could  not  have  asked  for  a  better  teacher. 
Thank  you  Carol! 


Fall  at  the  Garden  is  such  a  special  time.  Most 
people  equate  the  sounds  of  autumn  with  the 
rustle  of  leaves  floating  to  the  ground.  The 
rustling  at  our  DBG,  however,  is  quite  different. 
Because  as  one  nears  Webster  the  sound  of  more 
than  7,000  brown  paper  bags  being  folded  for  Las 
Noches  de  las  Luminarias  is  quite  distinct.  Also,  the 
sounds  of  greetings  and  laughter  abound  as  our 
Volunteers  in  the  Garden  return  to  their  various 
duties.  And  now  that  the  cooler  weather  has 
arrived,  the  phones  are  ringing  off  the  hook  for 
classes  and  special  event  tickets. 

One  sound  I  will  miss  is  the  ever-friendly  phone 
call  from  Carol  Schatt,  our  S.Q.  editor,  reminding 
me  that  my  article  is  due.  To  ensure  meeting  our 
deadline  she  created  a  competition  amongst  staff 
to  see  who  actually  would  submit  their  promised 
article  first.  The  winner  received  her  famous 
lemon  bars  -  although  some  of  us  are  still  wait¬ 
ing!  After  nearly  a  decade,  Carol  is  hanging  up 
her  editor's  hat  to  devote  more  time  to  her  other 
community  responsibilities.  Words  cannot  express 


P.S.  Some  more  great  news!  For  the  third  year  in  a  row, 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  been  named  the 
beneficiary  of  the  wonderful  Celebration  of  Fine  Art,  an 
annual  show  featuring  almost  100  artists  who  show  and 
sell  their  gallery  quality  work.  100%  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  show's  live  and  silent  auctions  benefit  the 
Garden.  The  show  runs  from  January  14  through 
March  28, 1999.  Both  auctions  are  scheduled  for  Saturday, 
March  27th.  The  silent  auction  begins  at  1:00  p.m.  and 
the  live  auction  at  2:00  p.m.  For  a  sneak  preview  of  some 
of  the  live  auction  items,  visit  the  show  any  Sunday  to 
observe  artists  and  celebrities  create  the  works  of  art 
that  will  be  auctioned. 

Celebration  of  Fine  Art  is  held  in  Scottsdale  at  18500 
North  Scottsdale  Road,  one  mile  north  of  Bell  Road. 
You  can't  miss  it,  it's  in  the  BIG  WHITE  TENTS. 

I  hope  to  see  you  there. 
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The  Largest  Outdoor 
Classroom  in  Phoenix: 

A  Historical  Perspective 

by  Ruth  Greenhouse 

The  Educational  Services  Department  manages 
the  Garden's  interpretive  programs ,  exhibits, 
volunteer  program,  student  and  teacher  services, 
and  public  workshops  and  classes.  Committed  to  and 
guided  by  our  mission  and  Articles  of  Incorporation,  the 
Garden's  Educational  Services  Department  strives  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  our  community.  From  tours 
and  demonstrations,  to  workshops  and  teacher  resources, 
perhaps  now  more  than  ever  before,  the  educational 
functions  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  are  critical  for 
increasing  people's  appreciation,  understanding  and  sense 
of  stewardship  for  desert  plants  and  the  environment. 

Setting  the  Stage:  Trails  and  Exhibits 

In  the  early  years.  Garden  visitors  explored  trails  of 
compacted  dirt  and  viewed  plants  using  a  numbered 
guidebook.  Improvements  over  the  next  two  decades 
consisted  mainly  of  the  additions  of  the  Cactus  House 
in  1952  and  the  Succulent  House  in  1960,  as  well  as 
paving  the  trails  with  black  asphalt.  In  the  1980s  and 
the  1990s  the  Garden  began  to  make  significant 
enhancements  in  an  effort  to  better  serve  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  meet  the  needs  of  Garden  visitors. 

In  the  1980s,  two 
new  trails  were 
added. 

•  The  Rhuart 
Landscape 
Demonstration 
Garden  (now  part 
of  the  Center  for 
Desert  Living  Trail), 
added  in  1984,  was 
designed  to  show¬ 
case  the  benefits  of 
landscaping  with 
desert-adapted 
plants. 


•  The  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Trail,  which  opened  in  1988,  was  the  Garden's  first 
fully  interpreted,  hands-on,  thematic  trail  and  served 
as  a  model  for  future  Garden  improvements. 

In  the  1990s,  with  funds  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  cities  of  Phoenix  and 
Scottsdale,  as  well  as  private  donations,  the  Garden 
implemented  a  comprehensive  plan  to  improve  the 
experience  of  our  more  than  240,000  visitors  each  year. 

•  The  Patio  Cafe  was  added; 

•  Shaded  benches  were  installed; 

•  Water  fountains  were  strategically  placed;  and 

•  Additional  parking  was  made  available. 

Most  significant,  however,  were  the  trail  improve¬ 
ments.  The  Garden  transformed  the  pre-existing  maze 
of  trails  into  an  organized  system  of  thematic  trails, 
boasting  exciting  and  interactive  exhibits.  Today,  the 
Garden's  trails  and  exhibits  serve  as  a  model  for 
dozens  of  botanical  gardens,  who  like  us,  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  not  only  attracting  visitors,  but  being 
able  to  captivate  their  interest,  while  effectively 
communicating  important  messages  about  plants, 
ecology  and  conservation. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  next  60  years,  various  teams 
of  the  Garden  staff  are  working  together  to  plan  future 
enhancements  and  exhibits  that  address  conservation, 
medicinal  plants  and  prickly-pear  cacti,  to  name  just 
a  few. 

Creating  Hands-On  Interpretive  Programs 

From  the  early  decades  well  into  the  1970s,  knowledge¬ 
able  and  committed  volunteers  provided  tours  for  visi¬ 
tors.  While  these  tours  were  not  pre-scheduled,  and  the 
volunteers  limited  in  training,  visitors  liked  them  and 
were  thirsty  for  even  more  information.  Thus,  in  1977, 
the  Educational  Services  Department  introduced  its  first 
docent  training  class  -  graduating  some  12  volunteers. 

In  the  1980s,  the  docent  program  was  significantly 
refined,  adding  training  programs  to  teach  volunteers 
how  to  use  plants  to  illustrate  concepts  and  how  to 
better  address  visitors'  questions  and  obvious  curiosi¬ 
ties.  Not  only  were  more  hands-on  activities  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  tours  at  the  very  same  time,  but  "touch 
carts"  were  added  along  our  trails  to  enable  our  guests 
to  actually  touch,  taste,  and  have  a  close-up  view  of 


Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
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desert  plants.  Most  notably,  docent  guided  tours  and 
"Touch  of  the  Garden"  programs  were  added  to  the 
Garden's  daily  schedule  and  made  available  to  all 
visitors. 


Today  the  Garden  boasts  more  than  100  docents  who 
are  guiding  tours  and  staffing  investigation  stations 
that  address  such  themes  as  desert  plant  adaptations, 
desert  landscaping,  ethnobotany,  desert  wildflowers, 
birds  and  more. 

Legacy  of  Public  Education 

As  early  as  1950,  the  Garden  endeavored  to  provide 
"instruction"  on  desert  plants  for  students  and  "lec¬ 
tures"  for  the  general  public  that  included  desert 
home  landscaping  tips  and  advice.  For  years,  howev¬ 
er,  a  shortage  of  staff,  volunteers,  and  funds  limited 
the  Garden's  ability  to  offer  consistent,  diverse  and 
additional  workshops  and  programs. 

In  the  past  13  years,  however,  resulting  from  innova¬ 
tive  staff,  grants,  and  donations,  the  Garden  has  been 
able  to  give  greater  attention  to  building  its  education¬ 
al  program.  And  today,  the  Garden's  commitment  to 
providing  residents  with  important  information 
through  exciting  programs  is  on-going.  School  field 
trips  are  greatly  enriched  by  the  resources  and  training 
we  provide  to  teachers,  our  trained  volunteer  field 
trip  guides,  our  "Desert  Detective"  game  sheets,  and 
our  outreach  puppet  shows.  In  1998  alone,  we  served 
30,000  students!  For  adults  and  children  alike,  a  variety 
of  workshops  are  offered  quarterly.  From  desert 
landscaping  and  gardening,  to  desert  arts,  photogra¬ 
phy  and  crafts,  to  desert  ethnobotany  and  natural 


history,  there's  always  something  new  for  Valley  resi¬ 
dents  to  learn  at  the  Garden. 

Cultivating  Volunteers 

Formal  volunteer  training  in  the  Garden  began  with 
the  docent  program  in  1977.  Ten  years  later,  Educational 
Services  expanded  its  training  curricula  to  include  vol¬ 
unteers  who  were  interested  in  serving  in  other  areas, 
such  as  horticulture  and  retail.  Today,  these  volunteers 
are  required  to  attend  a  50-hour  Volunteer  Core 
Course  that  addresses  desert  ecology  and  various 
Garden  programs. 

Additionally,  there  are  many  special  opportunities  for 
volunteers  who  do  not  participate  in  the  Volunteer  Core 
Course.  These  volunteers  donate  dozens  of  hours  a 
week  to  support  special  events  and  various  clerical 
jobs  of  the  Garden  which  would  be  impossible  to 
coordinate  if  it  were  not  for  their  help. 

The  number  of  Garden  volunteers  has  grown  from 
approximately  175  in  1988  to  512  today.  In  1997  alone, 
volunteers  contributed  more  than  51,000  hours  of  service. 
It  was  volunteers  who  founded  the  Garden... and  it  is 
volunteers  who  continue  to  make  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  thrive.  The  Educational  Services  Department 
is  especially  honored  to  help  recruit,  train,  place  and 
recognize  volunteers  whose  love  and  commitment  to 
the  Garden  is  vital  to  our  mission. 

Comprised  of  a  team  of  8  persons,  the  Educational  Services 
Department  of  the  Garden  plays  a  significant  role  in  ensur¬ 
ing  that  visitors  have  a  fun-filled,  enlightening  experience... 
and  that  the  Garden  continues  to  serve  as  an  important 
community  resource. 
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Scenes... 

60  Years  of  Research 


leadership,  and  in  recognition  of  the  then  Director 
W.  Hubert  Earle's  wife  (who  set  up  the  first  book¬ 
keeping  system  and  volunteered  hundreds  of  hours), 
the  Lois  Porter  Earle  Herbarium  was  built  and  opened 
in  1972. 


By  Liz  Slauson  with  contributions  from  Gary  Nabhan, 
Wendy  Hodgson,  Joe  McAuliffe  and  Dianne  Bean 

The  Start  of  the  Herbarium  Collection 

Botanical  research  was  a  part  of  the  Garden  since  its 
founding,  but  the  initiation  of  an  herbarium  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  1950s  by  Assistant  Botanist  Jim  Blakely 
was  the  first  step  in  creating  a  comprehensive 
research  program.  In  what  was  recognized  by  many 
as  an  historic  mark,  he  assembled  over  2,200  specimens 
including  his  own  collections  and  two  gifts:  1,072 
northern  and  central  Mexico  specimens  from  George 
Hinton  and  700  Arizona  collections  from  Rose  Collom. 

In  1956  Mr.  Blakely  left  the  Garden,  and  while  the 
collection  he  put  together  stayed  behind,  it 
remained  dormant  for  approximately  15  years  - 
stored  in  three  metal  cases  and  one  wooden  replica 
case.  The  herbarium  collection  was  revitalized  in 
1970  when  Mr.  J.  Harry  Lehr,  a  self-taught  botanist, 
joined  the  staff  as  Herbarium  Curator  and  set  about 
restoring  and  reorganizing  the  collection.  Under  his 


Dr.  Gentry  in 
the  fog  atop 
Sierra  de 
Parras, 
Coahuila, 
Mexico. 


Photo  by  Rodney  Engard 


Rodney  Engard,  who  served  as  the  Director  of  the 
Garden  from  1977-1979,  also  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  herbarium  collection  and  helped  build 
the  collection  with  many  valuable  specimens  from 
the  Chihuahuan  Desert  region  of  northwestern 
Mexico.  By  1980,  Mr.  Lehr  had  built  the  collection  to 
over  22,000  specimens  that  emphasized  arid-land 
plants  and  Arizona  flora.  He  also  documented  11 
species  as  new  to  Arizona  and  published  an  invalu¬ 
able  checklist  of  Arizona  flora. 

Research  Botanist  Joins  the  Garden 

The  herbarium  was  not  yet  complete  when  the  first 
Research  Botanist  (and  later  the  first  Director  of 
Research),  Dr.  Howard  Scott  Gentry,  and  his  wife, 
Marie,  arrived  in  1971 -setting  up  a  temporary  office 
in  Archer  House  where  they  also  lived  for  the  first 
initial  years  of  his  tenure. 

During  his  first  four  years  at  the  Garden,  Dr.  Gentry 
was  supported  by  a  National  Science  Loundation 
Grant  to  study  agaves,  and  collected  both  living 
and  herbarium  specimens  in  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
Honduras  and  Arizona.  As  a  result  of  his  work,  he 
helped  establish  the  Garden's  living  collection  of 
agaves  as  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  in  the 
world,  and  today  many  propagules  of  plants  he  origi¬ 
nally  collected  are  still  on  display.  In  1982,  Dr. 

Gentry  published  Agaves  of  Continental  North 
America,  the  culmination  of  over  30  years  of  agave 
research,  and  a  book  that  is  still  today  considered 
the  most  complete  work  on  the  genus. 

Lor  the  remainder  of  his  years  at  the  Garden,  Dr. 
Gentry  focused  his  research  on  economic  botany, 
establishing  the  Gentry  AgroEcology  Project  to 
study  the  economic  potential  of  growing  desert 
plants  such  as  red  squill  and  oregano  as  agricultural 
crops.  Dr.  Gentry  was  actually  delayed  in  publish¬ 
ing  his  agave  monograph  during  this  period  as  pre¬ 
vious  research  he  had  done  on  the  economic  poten¬ 
tial  of  jojoba  was  re-discovered  by  the  scientific 
community.  Hundreds  of  scientists  from  many 


Research 
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countries  around  the  world  came  to  the  Garden  to 
visit  Dr.  Gentry  and  pick  his  brain  about  jojoba.  He 
became  a  celebrity  of  sorts,  and  was  nicknamed  Mr. 
Jojoba.  He  continued  his  research  in  the  area  of  eco¬ 
nomic  botany  until  his  retirement  in  1987. 

Doubling  the  Garden's  Herbarium  Collection 

In  1974,  Wendy  Hodgson,  the  current  Herbarium 
Curator,  began  working  for  Dr.  Gentry,  providing 
him  with  many  illustrations  of  agaves,  all  the  maps 
and  ideographs  for  his  book  on  the  genus,  as  well 
as  mounting  many  of  his  specimens.  Approximately 
six  years  later,  at  the  encouragement  of  J.  Harry 
Lehr,  Ms.  Hodgson  also  began  collecting  herbarium 
specimens.  Following  Mr.  Lehr's  retirement  in  1984, 
she  was  named  the  Herbarium  Curator.  Over  the 
past  15  years,  with  support  from  Assistant  Curator 
Bruce  Parfitt  from  1984-86,  Wendy  Hodgson  has 
almost  doubled  the  Garden's  herbarium  collection  to 
over  42,000  specimens,  resulting  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  collection  of  desert  plants  and  Arizona  flora,  as 
well  as  the  Agave  and  Cactus  Families. 

Also  an  active  researcher,  Ms.  Hodgson,  continues 
to  search  out  and  collect  from  the  difficult-to-get-to 
and  poorly  botanized  areas  of  the  state,  including 
the  Grand  Canyon  and  Colorado  Plateau  region. 
Her  research  encompasses  both  systematic  and  eth- 
nobotancial  aspects  of  agave  and  yucca,  recently 
completing  a  treatment  of  the  genus  Agave.  She's 
in  the  process  of  writing  a  treatment  of  Yucca  for  the 


proposed  Vascular  Plants  of  Arizona,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  significant  works  on  how  pre-Columbian 
cultures  in  Arizona  utilized  agaves.  She  and  Dr.  Liz 
Slauson  have  recently  described  a  new  agave  species. 
Agave  delamateri,  in  honor  of  the  late  Rick  DeLamater, 
who  rediscovered  the  species  while  he  worked  for 
the  Garden.  Her  work  also  focuses  on  how  indige¬ 
nous  groups  used  Sonoran  Desert  plants  for  food, 
and  has  a  soon-to-be  published,  illustrated  book. 
Food  Plants  of  the  Sonoran  Desert.  She  and  Dr.  Ted 
Anderson  have  also  initiated  a  massive  program  to 
document  (make  herbarium  specimens  of)  the  liv¬ 
ing  collection  of  the  Garden. 
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Research  Library 

A  vital  component  of  any  Research  Department  is  the 
library.  Prior  to  1946  the  library  consisted  of  about 
80  assorted  books  and  papers  that  resided  in  the 
Director's  office.  The  first  major  contribution  to  the 
library  came  in  1946  when  W.  T.  Marshall  became 
the  Director  and  donated  his  collection  of  over  500 
volumes  on  succulent  plants  to  the  Garden.  A  second 
major  bequest  to  the  library  came  in  the  late  1960s 
when  Max  Richter,  a  succulent  book  collector  and 
friend  of  Marshall's,  donated  his  collection  of  books 
to  the  Garden.  This  collection  was  initially  stored  in 
Webster  Auditorium.  In  1968  the  Board  approved 
and  funded  the  Max  Clemens  Richter  Memorial 
Library,  which  was  dedicated  in  1970  to  Mr.  Richter 
with  the  mayor  of  Phoenix  present  to  cut  the  ribbon. 
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Staffed  by  volunteers  for  a  number  of  years,  in  1979 
Rebecca  Henry  was  hired  as  the  first  part-time 
librarian  and  opened  the  library  to  the  public. 
During  the  1980s  and  1990s  efforts  were  focused  on 
building  the  collection  and  making  it  more  available 
to  researchers  and  the  public  alike,  from  initially 
cataloguing  the  books  and  botanical  art  collection 
and  archiving  rare  books,  to  acquiring  a  computer 
to  access  the  ASU  library  and  other  botanical  list- 
servers.  Another  priceless  gift  was  made  to  the 
library  in  1995  when  the  family  of  the  renowned 
cacti  systematise  Lyman  Benson,  donated  his  large 
collection  of  correspondence,  manuscripts  and  books 
to  the  Garden.  Staff  member  Dr.  Ted  Anderson,  a 
student  and  lifelong  friend  of  Dr.  Benson,  was 
instrumental  in  assisting  the  Garden  in  obtaining 
Dr.  Benson's  fine  succulent  book  collection.  By  this 
time,  space  was  running  out  in  the  library,  and  in  1995 
Librarian  Jane  Cole  received  an  IMLS  Conservation 
grant  to  purchase  compact  shelving  to  increase  stor¬ 
age  space  and  better  conserve  the  collection. 

Today  Librarian  Dianne  Bean  uses  a  second  computer 
and  a  scanner  to  help  preserve  older  documents, 
provide  material  for  our  new  webpage,  and  promote 
online  searching.  Volunteer  Dave  Emmy  has  recently 
built  an  Access  database  so  that  the  5,000  titles  in  the 
collection  can  easily  be  found  through  a  computer 
search.  From  its  modest  beginnings,  the  library  has 
grown  over  the  years  and  now  houses  significant 
holdings  of  valuable  historical  and  current  succulent 
literature  and  monographs,  as  well  as  substantial 


(left  to  right)  Liz  Slauson,  Wendy  Hodgson  and  Joe  McAuliffe 
studying  desert  grasslands  in  Arizona. 


holdings  related  to  deserts  and  their  ecology,  con¬ 
servation  biology,  agroecology,  pollination  biology 
and  desert  plant  horticulture. 

Conservation  Biology  Research  Efforts 

In  1986,  Dr.  Gary  Nabhan  joined  the  Garden  as  the 
Assistant  Director  of  Research  and  Collections. 
Although  the  Garden  had  always  been  an  important 
source  for  rare  plant  information,  under  Dr.  Nabhan's 
leadership  the  Garden's  conservation  biology 
research  efforts  blossomed.  Joining  the  newly  found¬ 
ed  national  organization  for  plant  conservation  in 
1987,  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation,  research 
efforts  expanded  to  studies  involving  rare,  threat¬ 
ened  and  endangered  plants,  and  the  late  Rick 
DeLamater  and  Liz  Slauson  were  added  to  the 
research  staff  to  assist  with  rare  plant  research.  Dr. 
Nabhan  also  expanded  the  scope  of  research  related 
to  desert  plant  resource  conservation  and  develop¬ 
ment,  coordinating  a  number  of  projects  between  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  Mexican  researchers 
related  to  the  ecology  and  conservation  of  border¬ 
land  plants  such  as  propagation  of  rare  and  endan¬ 
gered  cacti  and  succulents,  edible  prickly-pears, 
production  of  high-value  spice  crops,  such  as  wild 
oregano  and  chiltepines,  and  along  with  Wendy 
Hodgson,  a  database  for  plant  conservation  and  use 
(FLORUTIL  project). 

During  the  Nabhan  years,  several  studies  were  ini¬ 
tiated  that  focused  on  restoring  degraded  desert 
habitats.  In  1990  Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe  was  hired  to 
oversee  a  research  project  on  ecological  restoration 
of  abandoned  agricultural  lands  in  the  Sonoran 
Desert  of  southern  Arizona.  Dr.  Laura  Jackson  was 
also  hired  in  1990  to  work  on  this  same  project, 
specifically  to  study  the  effects  of  widespread  culti¬ 
vation  and  farm  abandonment  on  plant  communi¬ 
ties  and  landscapes  of  the  lower  Santa  Cruz  Valley. 
Pat  Comus  joined  the  staff  as  a  research  associate 
during  this  time  to  assist  Dr.  Jackson. 

During  his  tenure  as  Director  of  Research  (1986-1992), 
Dr.  Nabhan  was  recognized  nationally  for  Iris  research 
and  conservation  work,  receiving  both  the  prestigious 
Pew  Memorial  Trust  and  McArthur  Fellowship 
awards.  His  book.  Gathering  the  Desert,  published  in 
1986,  received  the  J.  Burrows  award  for  outstanding 
nature  writing,  and  under  his  guidance  the  first 
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award  for  excellence  in  a  research  program  was 
given  to  the  Garden  by  the  American  Museum 
Association.  With  a  research  staff  varying  from  5-7 
members  at  any  one  time,  the  Research  Department 
was  publishing  an  average  of  20  papers  a  year,  rang¬ 
ing  from  refereed  journal  articles,  book  chapters  and 
popular  articles.  By  the  early  1990s  a  full-fledged 
and  vibrant  research  department  had  developed 
under  Dr.  Nabhan's  vision  and  tutelage.  By  the  late 
1980s  the  living  collection  contained  over  10,000 
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cacti  specimens,  and  the  need  was  great  for  a  cactus 
expert  to  address  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  collec¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Alan  Zimmerman  was  hired  for  this  position 
in  1987,  serving  as  the  Cactus  Research  Botanist 
until  1990,  leaving  behind  a  list  of  contributions 
that  included  systematic  research  on  Chihuahuan 
cacti  and  the  enhancement  of  the  living  and  herbarium 
collections. 

Garden  Research  in  the  ' 90s 

In  1992,  Dr.  Ted  Anderson  was  welcomed  to  the 
research  staff  as  a  Senior  Research  Botanist,  the 
position  he  still  holds  today.  An  expert  on  rare 
cacti  and  their  conservation.  Dr.  Anderson  has  con¬ 
ducted  numerous  studies  on  rare  and  endangered 
cacti  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  several  in 
collaboration  with  Mexican  scientists.  A  renowned 
ethobotanist  as  well.  Dr.  Anderson  has  written  the 
definitive  books  on  the  peyote  cactus  ( Peyote ,  the 
Divine  Cactus,  revised  in  1996)  and  the  ethonob- 
otany  of  the  Hill  Tribes  of  Thailand  ( Plants  and 
People  of  the  Golden  Triangle,  1993).  Most  recently  he 
has  co-authored  Threatened  Cacti  of  Mexico  (1994), 
and  is  currently  working  on  a  comprehensive 
book  addressing  the  Cactus  Family. 


Dr.  Ted  Anderson  collecting  near  Big  Bend  Park,  Texas. 


Dr.  Anderson  has  been  integral  in  expanding  both 
the  living  and  herbarium  collections  of  cacti  at  the 
Garden.  Under  his  guidance.  Dr.  Anderson  has 
helped  to  assemble  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
well  documented  cacti  collections  in  the  world, 
including  significant  contributions  of  Opuntia, 
Chihuahuan  species,  and  along  with  research 
associate  Fred  Katterman,  South  American  cacti. 

He  has  donated  hundreds  of  herbarium  specimens, 
documenting  his  30  years  of  cacti  research  throughout 
the  United  States,  Mexico  and  South  America,  and 
described  at  least  two  new  species  during  his  tenure 
at  the  Garden. 

Since  becoming  the  Director  of  Research  in  1992, 

Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe  has  guided  the  department  in  the 
development  of  a  mission  statement  and  five-year 
plan.  Four  areas  of  research  were  identified  to  best 
support  the  Garden's  mission:  systematics,  ecology, 
conservation  biology  and  ethnobotany.  Dr.  McAuliffe 
also  coordinated  the  collaboration  of  the  Research 
and  Education  Departments  on  the  development 
of  educational  materials  for  the  interpretive  trail 
system  revisions  funded  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (1992-97). 

Dr.  McAuliffe  received  the  W.  S.  Cooper  Award  from 
the  Ecological  Society  of  America  in  1995  for  his  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  plant  ecology  as  a  result 
of  his  research  in  the  area  of  soil-plant  relationships. 
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Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe 
collecting 
Tillandsia  in 
Quebrada  Pocoto, 
Peru. 
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He  has  conducted  research  projects  in  Baja 
California,  mainland  Mexico,  throughout  Arizona 
and  including  the  Navajo  Reservation,  the  Mohave 
Desert  of  California  and  the  coastal  deserts  of  Peru. 
He  is  currently  working  on  both  the  Navajo 
Reservation  and  the  Yuma  Testing  Grounds  to 
study  vegetation  and  geological  relationships.  He 
is  also  studying  how  desert  grasslands  have 
changed  over  time  in  southern  Arizona.  He  is  also 
involved  in  a  major  ecological  initiative  with  a 
multi-disciplinary  team  of  scientists  in  the  Mohave 
Desert  of  California  to  study  how  water  moves 
through  desert  soils  and  how  this  effects  different 
plants,  pending  funding  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  Dr.  McAuliffe  stepped  down  as 
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Dr.  Liz  Slauson 
collecting 
specimens  of 
Agave  palmeri. 


Research  Director  in  October  1998  to  enable  him 
the  necessary  time  to  devote  himself  to  these  excit¬ 
ing  desert-plant  research  ventures.  He  remains  on 
staff  as  Plant  Ecologist. 

Starting  at  the  Garden  as  an  intern  in  the  Australian 
section  some  11  years  ago.  Dr.  Liz  Slauson  was 
recently  named  the  Director  of  Research.  In  1988 
she  was  hired  as  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
Botanist,  and  her  early  research  focused  on  the 
ecology,  propagation,  and  reintroduction  of  rare 
desert  plants.  As  Curator  of  the  Living  Collection 


from  1990  until  her  recent  promotion,  she  directed 
the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation  program,  and 

under  her  leadership  the  conservation  collection  grew 
from  16  to  36  species  of  rare  desert  plants,  a  state  of- 
the-art  Seed  Vault  was  built,  and  the  Garden's  CPC 
program  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  consortium. 

Of  great  significance,  when  Dr.  Slauson  was  named 
Curator,  approximately  80%  of  the  living  collection 
was  at  risk  of  being  lost  due  to  low  numbers  and  lack 
of  a  systematic  propagation  program.  Dr.  Slauson 
coordinated  a  massive  collection  and  propagation 
plan  with  researchers  and  horticulturalists,  and 
developed  a  long-term  conservation  plan  to  propa¬ 
gate  a  majority  of  the  plants  that  were  at  risk.  Her 
recent  research  has  focused  on  systematics  and  pol¬ 
lination  ecology  of  agaves,  and  investigating  the 
mutualistic  relationship  between  Agave  palmeri  and 
the  endangered  lesser  long-nosed  bat.  Today,  in 
addition  to  overseeing  all  of  the  Garden's  research 
projects,  she  is  working  on  projects  with  the  Malapai 
Borderlands  Group  and  the  Fort  Huachuca  Military 
Reservation,  studying  the  effects  of  fire  on  agave 
reproductive  biology  and  pollination. 

The  Garden's  Research  Department  continues  to  sup¬ 
port  the  mission  of  the  Garden.  The  level  and  scope  of 
research  conducted  hxj  the  Garden  has  come  a  long  way 
from  a  few  herbarium  specimens  grown  dusty  in  cases. 
Over  the  next  five  years,  the  Department  will  focus  on 
expanding  studies  in  the  areas  of  systematics,  ecology, 
conservation  biology  and  ethnobotany,  with  a  major 
emphasis  on  developing  a  comprehensive  research  pro¬ 
gram  for  studies  in  the  Mohave  Desert  and  Sonoran 
Desert  of  Baja  California.  The  Garden  also  hopes  to 
establish  an  endowment  for  an  International  Desert 
Research  Fund  which  will  support  visiting  collabora¬ 
tive  researchers  from  other  countries  as  well  as 
research  trips  abroad  by  Garden  researchers.  As  we 
look  forward,  the  Garden  is  poised  to  become  an  even 
stronger  leader  in  desert  plant  study  as  our  staff  of 
researchers  continue  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  about 
desert  plants  and  their  environments.  The  vision  of  our 
founder,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Divine  Webster,  is  now  closer 
than  ever -that  the  Garden  will  become  a  place  where 
scholars  and  researchers  from  around  the  world  will 
come  to  study  desert  plants. 
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60 -Year  Anniversary 
Kick-Off  Ceiebration 
February  20  and 
February  21 

On  February  12, 1939  the  Garden  held  its  dedica¬ 
tion  ceremony,  opening  its  doors  to  residents, 
tourists  and  students  alike.  Since  that  time,  DBG 
has  never  stopped  blooming,  from  its  collection 
expansion  and  educational  programs,  to  its  gift  and 
plant  shops.  In  tribute  to  the  Garden's  achievements,  a 
special  60th  anniversary  committee,  chaired  by 
Board  Member  Bill  Wilder,  has  been  formed,  creat¬ 
ing  a  number  of  exciting  events  to  commemorate 
the  Garden  becoming  a  vital  resource  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  well  as  for  the  field  of  science. 

You're  cordially  invited  to  celebrate  the  Garden's 
60th  Anniversary  on  Saturday,  February  20  and 
Sunday,  February  21 .  This  two-day  long  excitement- 
filled  party  guarantees  to  have  the  birds  singing 
and  flowers  bursting  with  new  blooms!  Even  our 
popular  mascot,  Sammy  Saguaro,  is  getting  in  form 
for  special  appearances  during  this  energizing 
celebration. 

Here's  a  peek  at  some  of  the  special  activities  being 
organized  to  commemorate  60  years  of  Garden  splen¬ 
dor.  All  events  will  be  featured  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  and  are  free  with  admission-unless  otherwise 
specified. 

•  Trailside  investigation  stations  will  be  open  until 
3:00  p.m.,  offering  dozens  of  fascinating  hands-on 
activities  that  demonstrate  the  "magic"  of  our  desert. 

•  Executive  Director  Carolyn  Poison  O'Malley  will 
cut  a  giant  saguaro-shaped  anniversary  cake  at  11:00 
a.m.  on  Saturday,  February  20th  for  all  Garden  visitors. 

•  The  sounds  of  a  fabulous  Dixieland  Jazz  Band  will 
have  you  snapping  your  fingers  and  tapping  your  feet 
on  Saturday,  February  20th,  from  10:00  a.m.to  noon. 

•  Webster  Auditorium  will  host  the  Central  Arizona 
Cactus  and  Succulent  Society's  juried  show  of  spec¬ 
tacular  cacti  and  succulent  plants,  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m. 


•  Scottsdale  Artists  League  will  host  its  annual  sale 
of  beautiful  paintings  of  the  Garden,  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m. 

•  The  Garden's  staff  will  lead  a  hands-on  demonstration, 
unveiling  incredible  facts  on  how  and  why  plants,  ani¬ 
mals  and  people  have  lived  harmoniously  in  the  desert 
for  centuries.  Starts  at  2:30  p.m. 

•  Sponsored  by  CIGNA  Healthcare,  and  starting  at 
7:30  a.m.  on  Saturday,  February  20th,  join  in  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Birthday  Walk.  Receive  a  com¬ 
memorative  T-shirt  and  continental  breakfast. ..visit  a 
variety  of  interesting  health  fair  booths. ..and  even 
take  on-site  health  tests  to  determine  your  blood  pres¬ 
sure  and  more.  (Cost  is  $11.00  per  person.) 

•  Perfect  for  children  and  grandchildren,  Sunday, 
February  21st  has  a  special  event  scheduled  from 
10:00  a.m. -1:00  p.m.  This  event  features  a  sing-a-long 
concert  with  The  Willows,  face  painting  and  desert- 
related  arts  and  crafts  that  include  making  a  paint 
brush  from  yucca  and  a 

miniature  maraca 
from  a  gourd. 

Advance 
reserva¬ 
tions 
recom¬ 
mend¬ 
ed. 


...This  is  one  anniversary  celebration 
that  you  won't  want  to  miss  and  will 
never  forget!  For  more  information  call 
the  Garden  at  941.1225. 
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Looking  60  Years 
Ahead 

By  Mary  Irish 

There  are  many  people  who  believe  that 
trees  speak  -  that  some  well  of  wisdom 
and  understanding  is  within  the  bark  and 
if  you  are  attentive  and  attuned,  you  will  know 
what  trees  know.  I  wish  it  were  so,  because  if  it 
were  true,  I  would  know  what  the  palo  breas  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  know. 
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“What  present 
are  we  preparing 
for  those  who 
will  celebrate 
our  120th-year 
anniversary?" 


Long  admired,  these  dozen  or  so  trees  create  the 
brilliant  green  greeting  at  the  entry.  One  of  them 
is  the  phenomenal  giant  which  has  guarded  the 
bridge  at  the  Succulent  House  for  decades.  And  I 
was  here  quite  some  time  before  I  found  the  oth¬ 
ers,  a  surprising  procession  beside  a  long  aban¬ 
doned  service  road  between  Archer  House  and 
the  Gift  Shop. 

They  are  a  living  reminder  of  our  past  and  a 
symbol  of  the  way  in  which  we  could,  and  I 
believe,  should  address  the  future  -  our  future 
and  our  children's  future.  What  a  comfort  it  is 
to  know  that  the  gardeners  before  us  had 
enough  confidence  in  the  future  to  think  big 
dreams,  yet  plant  them  small. 

What  were  those  long  ago  plantsmen  thinking 
when  they  first  planted  the  palo  breas?  Did  they 
stop  in  the  middle  of  their  work  and  look  with 
tired  but  satisfied  eyes  at  the  young  saplings  and 
try  to  imagine  how  they  would  look  in  years  to 
come. ..in  decades  beyond  their  own  lifetime? 
Surely  they  didn't  look  like  much  to  begin  with  - 
just  a  few  scrapped  out  places  with  hopeful 
green  twigs  in  them.  Did  they  think  they  had 
done  a  good  thing?  Did  they  think  they  had  done 
the  right  thing?  Surely  they  must  have  been  able 
to  envision  a  future.  But  could  they  have  imag¬ 
ined  the  mighty  line  that  now  forms  across  the 
entry?  Did  they  know  they  were  planting  what 
would  become  the  only  mature  plants  of  their 
species  in  the  Valley? 


Now,  unlike  the  days  of  yesteryear,  we  might 
plant  palo  breas  from  a  box  serving  as  a  holder 
for  a  large,  nearly  mature  tree.  Unquestionably,  it 
is  a  sign  of  our  hurried  times.  It  seems  impossi¬ 
bly  old-fashioned  to  think  of  growing  our  plants 
so  slowly,  patiently  watching  them  mature  into  a 
site  giving  it  character  and  interest  -  changing 
over  many  years,  rather  than  just  using  them  as  a 
living  ornament,  quickly  installed  for  maximum 
impact  during  our  life  span. 

The  same  restless  need  for  the  instant  tree  and 
garden,  so  common  in  ornamental  plantings 
right  now,  has  given  us  instant  desert.  In  some 
odd  paeon  to  the  guilt  of  ripping  out  old  trees 
and  cactus,  we  have  decided  to  believe  that  we 
are  actually  able  to  reclaim  or  restore  the  desert. 
The  truth,  however,  is  that  we  can't.  Deserts  are 
not  built  by  simply  putting  some  of  the  plants 
back  into  place,  any  more  than  gardens  are  built 
just  because  a  plant  is  put  into  the  ground.  No 
matter  how  pure  the  intention,  we  can  only  make 
a  desert  replacement,  occasionally  a  good  one. 

As  more  and  more  old,  old  plants  are  heaved 
into  boxes  and  relocated,  what  kind  of  desert 
will  be  around  in  60  years,  much  less  100?  Will 
recreated,  relocated  desert  be  all  there  is;  or  will 
there  be  some  recognition  that  great  deserts  are 
best  left  to  their  own  devices  and  times?  The 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  was  founded  to  help 
keep  this  message  clear,  and  60  years  has  seen 
incalculable  alterations  in  the  size  and  form  of 
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the  desert  in  this  Valley.  Thus,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  clear  picture  of  the  Valley  60  years  in  the 
future.  We  can,  however,  hope  that  "our"  voice  is  60 
years  stronger  and  wiser  and,  most  importantly, 
heard  and  heeded  more  and  more  in  our  community. 

Every  planting  is  a  little  leap  of  faith,  not  only 
in  the  plant  itself,  but  in  the  continuance  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  its  long  future. 
What  might  the  Garden  be  like  in  60  more  years? 
The  cardons  will  be  pretty  much  full  grown, 
seedling  trees  barely  out  of  the  greenhouse  or 
the  growing  yard  will  be  mature  and  well  settled 
matrons,  countless  agaves  will  have  bloomed 
and  died  leaving  equally  countless  pups,  and 
the  creeping  devil  will  have  run  a  few  more 
miles  around  the  base  of  Webster. 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  in  the  late  1940s. 


So  while  we  celebrate  the  great  past  we  have  had 
and  admire  what  the  tiny  sapling  palo  breas  have 
become,  we  must  constantly  ask  ourselves,  "what 
present  are  we  preparing  for  those  who  will  celebrate 
our  120th-year  anniversary?"  The  planting  of  those 
seedlings  is  the  kind  of  optimism  that  builds 
great  gardens.  It  is  certainly  what  got  us  to  our 
60th  anniversary.  In  the  end,  using  our  past  and 
present  as  a  foundation  for  the  future  may  be  the 
greatest  treasure  that  any  public  garden  can  offer 
its  community. 

Listen  to  Mary  Irish , 

“ The  Arizona  Gardener , " 

Saturdays  7  -  9  a.  m. 

Radio  KOY  55  (am) 


If  you  have  an  item  on  our  "wish  list,"  please  call 
the  Garden  at  754-8115  for  more 
information. 

1  Gallon  Containers 
10'  x  10'  Tents 
33.6  Modem  or  Faster 
4  Drawer  Filing  Cabinets 
8'  Aluminum  or  Fiberglass  Ladder 
Assorted  Buttons 
Back-Up  Generator 
Chairs  (Desk,  Folding  &  Office) 
Colander 
Color  Printer 
Desk-Top  Copier 
Drafting  Table 
Flat  File  Storage  Chest 
Garden  Hoses 
Golf  Pencils 
Hand  Held  Vacuum 
Heavy  Bookend 
Microwave  Oven 
Office  Desks 
Pentium  Computer 
Plain  Paper  Fax  Machine 
Plastic  Storage  Boxes  with  Lids 
Pollen  Freezer 
Power  Mac  Computer 
Raised  Topographic  Arizona  Map 
Refrigerator  with  Ice  Maker 
Shovel 

Small  Wooden  Writing  Desk 

Thanks  to  these  members  for  their  generous 
response  to  last  quarter's  "Wish  List." 

Louise  Bunker  -  Camera 
Beverly  Cain  -  Portable  Drafting  Board 
Daniel  DiTuro  -  Computer 
Nowell  Jones  -  Slide  Projector  &  Screen 
Mrs.  Harris  Murley  -  Weedeater 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer  -  Computer 
Diane  &  Alex  Vrenios  -  Water  Jugs 
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Lu  Gaetje... 
volunteering  for  15  years 

By  Carol  Schatt 

Lu  Gaetje  has  spent  her  life  interviewing  people 
and  listening  carefully  to  their  answers.  She's  still 
doing  it  as  she  writes  the  history  of  Las  Noches  de 
las  Luminarias  —  the  Garden's  own  jewel  of  holi¬ 
day  season  traditions. 

Lu  has  "written"  a  lot  of  history  herself  in  the  fif¬ 
teen  years  she  has  been  active  as  a  Garden  volun¬ 
teer.  She's  worked  nearly  all  Luminaria  jobs 
(except  as  a  pathguide)  and  for  three  years  did 
the  Herculean  task  of  signing  up  volunteers  to 
staff  the  then  three-night  fundraiser. 

"It's  been  fun.  I've  found  out  a  lot  of  things  I  did 
not  know,"  Lu  said  of  the  two  years  in  which 
she's  been  collecting  stories  and  recollections 
about  Luminaria  and  how  it  grew.  "Things 
changed  as  they  went  along  from  year  to  year.  It 
was  trial  and  error,  and  each  time  we  learned  a 
little  more  about  how  to  make  it  better." 

It  was  twenty-one  years  ago  when  the  head  of 
volunteers  suggested  to  the  Garden  director  that 
they  "have  a  little  holiday  party  for  the  volun¬ 
teers,  members,  and  public,  with  hot  chocolate 
and  cookies,  and  so  it  began  from  that,"  Lu  said. 
Luminaria  has  grown  into  a  four-night  event  with 
tickets  selling  out  weeks  in  advance.  Capturing 
all  that  history  has  involved  hours  of  conversa¬ 
tion  with  volunteers  and  staff  members,  collect¬ 
ing  remembrances  and  anecdotes,  philosophies, 
failures  and  "fixes." 

"I'm  going  to  write  the  history  up  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  education  department.  But  I'm  not 
including  names  —  where  would  you  start  and, 
harder,  where  would  you  stop?"  she  said. 

"I've  really  enjoyed  my  fifteen  years  here,"  Lu 
said.  "I  think  I've  done  every  volunteer  job  in  the 
education  department  there  is."  She  had  planned 
to  become  a  zoo  volunteer,  but  the  Garden 
offered  volunteer  training  in  the  spring,  a  more 
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convenient  time,  so  she  signed  up  at  the  Garden 
in  March,  1983. 

There  weren't  so  many  volunteers  then,  but  their 
commitment  was  mighty  and  they  influenced  the 
development  of  education  as  an  important  facet 
of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  In  1985  Lu  and 
other  volunteers  were  given  the  job  of  hiring  an 
education  director  and  they  chose  Kathleen 
Socolofsky.  Lu  started  the  Sprouts  program  and 
led  it  for  three  years  before  turning  it  over  to  oth¬ 
ers.  She  also  helped  develop  the  Plantimal  Safari 
program  which  for  many  years  helped  children 
get  acquainted  with  desert  animals.  She  was  the 
person  who  suggested  serving  foods  made  with 
native  foods  such  as  mesquite  beans  and  saguaro 
fruit  at  early  morning  themed  tours. 

She  has  been  a  docent  and  led  tours  throughout 
her  fifteen  years  as  a  volunteer.  "Now,  at  87, 
these  legs  just  won't  take  so  much,"  she  said,  so 
she's  writing  the  Luminaria  history  and  helping 
the  education  department  with  special  projects. 

A  physical  education  major  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Lu  taught  first-,  second-  and  third- 
graders  one  year  during  the  Depression  and  then 
joined  the  Owens-Illinois  Container  Corporation 
to  help  organize  employees  for  social  welfare 
and  athletic  programs.  She  started  as  recreation 
manager  at  the  Gas  City,  Indiana  plant,  but  with 
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Timeline  information  was  gathered 
from  past  newsletters,  annual  reports 
and  various  reports  and  articles  written 
by  staff  and  volunteers. 


the  advent  of  Social  Security.and  the  need  to 
develop  and  maintain  company  records,  Lu's  job 
became  a  personnel  job.  When  the  company  set 
up  a  pension  plan,  she  interviewed  employees  to 
establish  their  employment  records  and  inter¬ 
viewed  them  again  when  unions  came  into  the 
plants.  Then  she  began  screening  applicants  to  be 
recommended  to  supervisors.  During  World  War 
II,  she  helped  Owens-Illinois  create  programs  to 
help  their  employees  through  the  wartime  hard¬ 
ships,  establishing  Victory  gardens  for  families  as 
well  as  summer  camps  and  even  a  nursery  and 
kindergarten  for  children  of  employees. 

'This  period  (during  the  War)  was  one  of  the 
best  times  in  my  87  years,  when  people  were 
really  thoughtful  to  one  another,  when  they  real¬ 
ly  put  out  for  each  other  and  helped  each  other. 
We  were  all  feeling  threatened  and  people  had  a 
real  feeling  for  each  other,"  she  said. 

Lu  spent  vacations  in  Phoenix  for  many  years 
with  her  sister,  Marie  Thorne.  (The  miniature 
Thorne  rooms  at  the  Phoenix  Art  Museum  are 
dedicated  to  Marie's  memory  by  her  mother-in- 
law,  Mrs.  James  Ward  Thorne,  who  created  them.) 
In  1961  Lu  retired  to  Arizona.  Active  with  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America  (she 
met  GSUSA  founder  Julia  Lowe  in  1925)  since 
1923,  Lu  spent  the  next  eighteen  years  working 
for  the  Girl  Scouts,  traveling  the  state  as  well  as 
performing  many  other  administrative  jobs. 

Following  that,  she  worked  seven  years  doing 
interviews  for  the  Arizona  State  University  soci¬ 
ology  research  department,  talking  to  earthquake 
victims  in  California  and  getting  the  opinions  of 
people  who  used  Arizona's  first  aluminum  recy¬ 
cling  machines,  the  Golden  Goat. 


Years  from  now,  your 

generosity 

°  can  keep  us  " 


Your  support  0[  the  Desert 

Botanical  Garden  can  continue 
for  generations  to  come,  when 
you  remember  the  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate  plans. 

Our  Sonoran  Circle  mem¬ 
bers  have  done  just  that.  And 
the  goal  of  our  60x60  Campaign 
is  to  enroll  60  new  members  by 
the  Garden’s  60th  Anniversary 
in  January  1999. 

It’s  a  wonderful,  and  much 
appreciated  way  to  remember 
the  Garden  —  and  to  help 
ensure  its  growth  and  vitality. 

Consider  giving  a  gift  with 
more  than  a  lifetime  guaran¬ 
tee.  Become  a  Sonoran  Circle 
member. 


Oh  yes,  and  Lu  managed  to  fit  in  26  hours  of 
graduate  work  in  factory  management  and  psy¬ 
chology  at  Indiana  University  while  she  lived  in 
Indiana.  She  earned  her  Master's  degree  in  coun¬ 
seling  from  Arizona  State  University  in  1968  after 
she  had  retired. 

Lu  has  lived  37  years  in  the  same  house  here  in  the 
Valley,  and  could  drive  to  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  with  her  eyes  closed. 
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Prickly-Pear. . .  Fruit 
and  More! 

By  Carol  Schatt 

It  was  a  perfect  morning  as  Ruth  Greenhouse  paraded 
fifteen  visitors  down  the  Garden  path,  pointing  out 
prickly-pears,  picking  a  fruit  or  two,  and  weaving  us 
in  fascination  into  the  lore  of  the  prickly-pear, 
emblematic  icon  of  the  desert. 

"Prickly-pear  and  their  cousins,  the  cholla,  are  in  the 
Opuntia  genus  of  the  cactus  family.  If  a  cactus  has 
jointed  stems  and  glochids,  those  tiny  barbed  spines 
that  sometimes  look  like  clumps  of  fuzz,  they  are 
Opuntias,"  she  said,  locating  prickly-pear  firmly  in  the 
geography  of  botany  for  us."  September  is  the  month 
you  can  harvest  most  prickly-pear  fruit,"  she  went  on. 
The  fruits  have  developed  from  the  rainbow  hues  of 
flowers -red,  orange,  yellow,  purple,  magenta -which 
bloomed  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

"There  are  about  twenty-five  species  of  prickly-pear  in 
the  United  States  from  the  low,  hot  deserts  up  to  Canada," 
she  said.  They  vary  in  almost  every  characteristic: 
size,  sprawl,  amount  of  thorns,  even  their  color  of 
green.  Some  are  tree-like,  growing  tall  with  trunks 
which  thicken  and  become  woody.  Others,  native  to 
northern  climes,  sprawl  dishrag-like  along  the  ground, 
perhaps  to  capture  more  heat  from  the  soil  and  to  hold 
the  broader  faces  of  their  pads  toward  the  sunlight. 

Even  the  spines  differ  from  species  to  species.  The 
pads  of  some  species  are  densely  covered  in  spines, 
others  have  few.  "All  have  this  'polka  dot'  arrangement 
of  areoles,"  Ruth  said,  "from  which  grow  the  spines, 
the  buds  and  fruits."  The  old  story  of  "itching  powder" 
is  that  it  was  composed  of  the  minute  glochids  from 
prickly-pear  areoles.  It's  hard  to  avoid  glochids  if  you 
have  anything  to  do  with  prickly-pear  cacti. 

Some  prickly-pear  species  have  dry  fruit,  others  have 
big,  dark,  red,  juicy  fruit.  Those  are  the  ones  which 
the  animals  and  birds  like,  and  so  do  humans,  Ruth 
said,  cutting  one  open  to  reveal  dozens  of  seeds  in  the 
luscious,  juicy,  cranberry-colored  pulp.  Prickly-pears 
have  wide-spreading,  shallow  roots  which  can  absorb 
rainwater  quickly.  In  the  landscape  they  don't  require 
watering  in  addition  to  rainfall,  unless  it's  a  dry  year. 
They  do  well  in  pots,  too,  Ruth  said,  recommending 


to  a  visitor  from  Kansas  that  he  try  prickly-pears  in 
pots  so  he  can  move  them  indoors  during  the  winter 
and  under  house  eaves  during  periods  of  heavy  rain. 

It's  easy  to  grow  prickly-pears.  Just  twist  or  cut  a  pad 
off  at  the  joint,  let  it  dry  in  the  shade  a  day  or  two  and 
then  stick  the  bottom  third  of  it  into  a  sandy,  well- 
drained  soil.  Water  about  once  a  week  in  summer  or 
once  a  month  in  winter  until  roots  appear. 

Ruth  showed  us  cochineal,  a  parasitic  insect  which 
lives  on  the  pads  of  some  prickly-pear  species,  secret¬ 
ing  protective  tents  of  cottony  webbing.  When  the 
cochineal  insects  are  mashed,  the  carmine  acid  (which 
tastes  bad  and  discourages  predators)  in  their  bodies 
is  revealed  as  a  red  liquid.  "The  Spanish  noticed  the 
beautiful  red  garments  which  the  Indians  were  wear¬ 
ing,"  Ruth  said.  "In  the  1600s  the  only  red  dye  for  fabric 
was  from  an  insect  in  Europe  and  it  was  not  as  good. 
Right  away,  Europeans  started  to  import  cochineal  for 
its  color.  Its  value  was  more  than  gold.  The  dye  was 
made  by  boiling  the  insects,  drying  and  grinding  them 
to  a  powder. 


"And  today  it  is  the  only  natural  red  fruit  dye  approved 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  It's  in  cranberry 
juice,  lipsticks,  all  kinds  of  things. 


Ruth  Greenhouse,  Director,  Educational  Services  Department, 
explains  the  many  uses  of  the  prickly-pear. 


"They  also  learned  that  when  tin  was  added  to  cochineal, 
it  made  scarlet.  The  Redcoats  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
wore  coats  dyed  with  cochineal.  It  is  said  to  require 
seventy  thousand  insects  to  make  a  pound  for  dye." 

Ruth  showed  us  how  to  make  nopalitos,  tasty  slivers  of 
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young  pads  which  can  be  added  to  salads,  soups,  stews, 
omelettes,  chili,  or  pickled.  They  are  very  low  in  calories, 
fat,  and  protein,  but  are  high  in  fiber  and  vitamin  C. 

Pick  the  new,  little  prickly-pear  pads -called  nopales 
of  the  Indian  fig  prickly-pear.  Hold  them  with  tongs 
under  running  water  and  scrape  off  the  glochids  with 
a  knife.  Trim  the  edges  and  joint-ends  off  and  then 
slice  or  dice  them.  Boil  them  ten  minutes  until  tender. 
You  end  up  with  a  wonderful  vegetable.  They  were 
one  of  the  first  spring  greens  for  native  people." 


The  pads  are  gooey, 
like  okra,  and  were 
used  in  the  same 
way  as  aloe  vera,  as 
a  soothing  balm  for 
burns  or  poultice 
for  wounds. 

Prickly-pear  fruit  can 
add  color  and  taste  to 
cakes,  muffins,  and 
breads,  Ruth  said.  "Pick  the  fruit  with  tongs,  and  put  it 
in  boiling  water  for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds -like  you 
do  tomatoes  or  peaches -to  make  the  skin  peel  off  eas¬ 
ily.  Peel  off  the  skin  (and  the  glochids)  and  scrape  out 
the  seeds  before  mashing  if  you  want  to  use  the  fruit 
like  you  would  use  peaches.  Or  put  the  fruit  in  a 
blender  or  mash  it,  and  strain  out  the  pulp  if  you  want 
to  use  the  juice." 
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Our  mouths  watered,  so  in  the  shade  on  the  ramada 
porch  at  Archer  House  we  sampled  pickled  nopalitos  in 
a  jar  from  the  grocery  store:  "Tastes  like  green  beans;" 
as  well  as  the  freshly  peeled  fruit:  "Tastes  like  water¬ 
melon;"  and  the  beautiful  red  jelly  on  crackers:  "Tastes 
like  my  mother's  quince  jelly-tart,"  said  visitors. 


Ruth  said  cattle  love  the  pads  if  their  ranchers  burn 
off  the  spines  with  blow-torches.  "The  cattle  have 
become  conditioned  to  come  running  at  the  sound  of 
the  blow-torch,"  she  said. 


She  also  told  of  finding  bees  sleeping  in  prickly-pear 
flowers  in  the  early  morning.  "When  the  sun  hits  the 
flowers,  the  bees  warm  up,  stretch  and  fly  away.  The 
theory  is  that  they  are  gathering  nectar  and  pollen  and 
slow  down  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  curl  up  and  just 
go  to  sleep." 


It  sounded  like  a  perfect  spot  to  spend  the  night. 


Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias  ' 98 

Hundreds  of  families  from  all  over  the  world  will  cele¬ 
brate  the  beginning  of  the  holiday  season  at  Las  Noches  de 
las  Luminarias.  And  this  year,  you  can  take  home  a  part  of 
the  festive  mood  by  purchasing  your  very  own  luminaria 
kit.  Or,  you  can  donate  a  personalized  bag  to  help  light  a 
Garden  path  in  honor  of  a  loved  one... or  to  celebrate  a 
special  occasion. 

Las  Noches  de  las  Luminarias  '98,  sponsored  in  part  by 
Arnica  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  3-TV  (KTVK)  and 
PHOENIX  MAGAZINE, 
is  blooming  with  a  new 
glow  of  success.  Along 
with  the  traditional 
gourmet  cookies  and  hot 
apple  cider,  exciting 
changes  have  been  planned 
-an  additional  night,  more 
entertainers  than  ever 
before,  the  acceptance  of 
credit  cards  (Visa, 

MasterCard,  Discover, 

American  Express)  in  the 
food  tent,  new  paths  to 
enjoy  and  more! 

As  guests  stroll  the  Garden  trails,  they'll  be  entertained  by  the 
sounds  of  some  favorites,  including:  Panacea  Steel  Drum 
Band;  Storytellers  Russ  Mann,  Tony  Norris  and  Dennis 
Freeman;  The  Willows;  BluegrAZ  Express;  and  Walden 
Quintet.  On  members'  night  only,  Cesar  Mazier  will  serenade 
guests  with  his  voice  and  guitar.  New  acts  will  include 
Native  American  flute  player  Jesse  Kalu;  Celtic  harpist 
Leila  Ariel;  solo  mariachi  guitarist  Agustin  Ramirez;  and 
four  girls'  choirs  from  North  Valley  School  of  the  Performing 
Arts.  Rounding  out  the  entertainment  program  will  be  the 
return  of  Igor's  Jazz  Cowboys  on  Ullman  Terrace. 

Luminaria  is  completely  organized  and  staffed  by 
the  Volunteers  in  the  Garden  and  friends  of  the 
Garden.  It  is  the  volunteers'  major  fundraiser  and 
requires  over  1,100  volunteers  to  create  the  magic 
that  is  enjoyed  by  thousands  of  guests. 

Luminaria  Trivia:  7,400  luminarias,  29,600  candles,  5  1/2 
tons  of  sand,  2,667  dozen  cookies,  and  1,063  gallons  of  cider. 

December  2:  Members  Night 
December  3-5:  Open  to  Public 


L 
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Photo  by  Marilou  Peavley  Photography 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
acknowledges  the  support  of 
all  of  its  9,088  members. 
Recognized  here  are  all 
members  of  the  President's 
Club,  Director's  Circle, 
Curator's  Circle,  Saguaro 
Society  and  Sonoran  Circle. 
Ocotillo  Club,  Agave  Century 
Club,  Desert  Council  and 
other  donations  were 
received  from  July  1, 1998  to 
September  30, 1998. 

PRESIDENT  S  CLUB 

Connie  &  James  Binns 
Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
Dorothea  &  Bradford  Endicott 
Hazel  Hare 

Edith  &  William  Huizingh 

DIRECTOR'S  CIRCLE 

Mary  Alice  Baumberger 
Leigh  &  David  Hann 
Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Carol  Schatt 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 

CURATOR'S  CIRCLE 

Marie  Doepper 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Louise  &  Karsten  Solheim 
Shoshana  &  Robert  Tancer 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

Gwynne  &  Jeffrey  Anderson 
Milena  &  Tony  Astorga 
Sylvia  &  Thomas  Avery 
Nancy  &  William  V.  Bidwill 
Regina  &  G.  Peter  Bidstrup 
Bruce  Blevins 
Betty  &  Herbert  Bool 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Karen  &  Robert  Breunig 
Nancy  &  Charles  Brickman 
Lyndal  &  Peter  Bums 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Geri  &  Harry  Cavanagh 
Amy  S.  Clague 
John  M.  Clements 
Patricia  F.  Cocking 
Lee  &  Mike  Cohn 
Janet  &  John  Cotton 
Jeri  &  Mike  DeMuro 
Sara  &  David  Dodge 
Julie  &  John  Douglas 
Marilyn  &  Cliff  Douglas 
Kate  &  LeRoy  Ellison 
Constance  Estes 
Betty  &  Bert  Feingold 
Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
Jo  Anne  &  Harold  Frede 
BJ  &  Jim  Freeman 
Becky  &  Bob  Gisbume 
Robin  &  David  Hanna 
Lila  &  Joel  Harnett 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Vera  Ellen  &  Nelson  Hope 
Martha  &  Raymond  Hunter 


Mary  &  Gary  Irish 
Ellen  Baar  Jacobs 
Mary  &  Robert  Johnson 
Kathy  &  Rob  Jones 
Marlyne  &  Robert  Jones 
Carol  &  Michael  Jorgenson 
Naomi  &  Denison  Kitchel 
Jon  Kitchell 

Betty  &  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Josefina  &  Hugh  Knoell 
Cynthia  &  Wayne  Larkin 
Molly  &  James  Larkin 
Jewell  &  Dell  Lewis 
Melodie  &  John  S.  Lewis 
Toni  &  Don  Loback 
Julie  &  Herbert  J.  Louis 
Sandra  &  A.  Daniel 
Luechtefeld 

Nancy  &  Daniel  MacBeth 
Leo  Martin 
Ruth  Mathews-Getz 
Betty  &  Dennis  Mitchem 
Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 
Ann  &  Robert  Mueller 
Mary  Nesset  &  Greg  Mischel 
Sherry  New 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Gillian  &  John  F.  Oppedahl 
Karen  &  David  Paldan 
Marilyn  &  L.  Roy  Papp 
Mary  Kay  &  William  Post 
Louise  &  David  Reese 
Lynn  Regnery  &  Eddie  Keith 
Lisa  &  Desi  Rhoden 
Terry  &  Stephen  H.  Roman 
Nancy  Jane  &  Edward  Rose 
Emily  &  Mike  Santellanes 
Sallye  Schumacher 
Susie  &  Richard  Silverman 
Dara  &  Steven  Silvestri 
Barbara  &  Shirley  E.  Singer 
Loretta  &  Gordon  Smith 
Marty  &  Don  Squire 
Sarah  &  Thomas  M.  St.  Clair 
Mary  K.  Sterling 
Pat  &  John  Sullivan 
Lucille  &  Vernon  Swaback 
Christy  Ten  Eyck 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Kathy  &  George  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Irene  &  Alan  Weinberg 
Virginia  &  Richard  Weise 
Patricia  &  Michael  Welborn 
Carol  &  Jack  Whiteman 
Liisa  &  William  Wilder 
Stephania  &  Bruce  Williams 
Gai  &  Wilson  Williams 
Sonja  &  Larry  Winter 
Ruth  &  Clyde  Wright 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Sidney  G.  Clark 
Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 
Ann  Lee  Harris 
Charles  H.  Holland,  Jr. 

AGAVE 

CENTURY  CLUB 

Martina  C.  Almanza 


James  C.  Aten 

Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 

Troy  Bankord 

Sally  &  Gordon  Barnes 

Craig  Barrett 

Margaret  &  Thomas  Caldwell 

Michelle  Caniglia 

Richard  Carlson 

City  of  Phoenix 

Thomas  Clarke 

Thomas  Crumbley,  M.D. 

Andrew  A.  Curtis 

Janice  Dierks 

Alice  Draisin  Burmeister 

Paul  K.  Dygert 

Jeanette  Erb 

Kathryn  Evans 

Jack  Feinberg 

Jeffrey  N.  Fine 

Roger  Fornoff 

Elizabeth  &  Steven  Gurklys 

Howard  J.  Hain 

I.  R.  Hansen 

Katherine  Kierland  Herberger 

Richard  G.  Johnson 

Sydney  R.  Jones 

Susan  &  John  Katausky 

Janet  &  Patrick  Kuefler 

William  Leonetti 

Steven  K.  Lindley 

Annelise  Loeser 

Charles  McClure 

Carolyn  R.  McCormick 

Claire  E.  McLeese 

Naomi  Meadows 

Donald  J.  Metzger 

Camilla  Ann  Mican 

Jacqueline  Miller 

Brooke  &  Mark  Miner 

Duane  Morse 

Sheila  &  Michael  Pruitt 

John  Replogle 

Edra  Rich 

Peter  Robbeloth 

John  N.  Robertson 

Linda  &  Gerald  Shields 

Henry  H.  Sheer 

Linda  &  Dennis  Smith 

Kathryn  &  Mark  Sommer,  Jr. 

Milton  R.  Sommerfeld 

Anna  &  Frederick  Steiner 

Helen  &  Ernest  Stortz 

Theodore  J.  Tarby 

John  Teets 

Joyce  C.  Thaw 

Roy  Vallee 

Gilbert  B.  Waldman 

A.  Linwood  Waldrop,  Jr. 

Gerald  H.  Weiner 

Mary  &  Robert  Westoby 

John  Willson 

David  &  Ileene  Wist 

Eric  Ziemer 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
is  honored  to  acknowledge  the 
following  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 


Anonymous  (11) 

Anonymous  DBG  Docent 
Lewis  Barnard,  Jr.  * 

Lee  Baumann  Cohn 
Marilyn  &  William  Boyce 
Jerome  W.  Daub  * 

Bernadette  &  Dean  DeAngelis 

Bob  Dowle 

Ruth  &  Merlin  DuVal 

Lucille  B.  Earle 

Alice  Feffer  * 

Donna  &  Mark  D.  Feldman 
Elaine  &  Dan  Gruber 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  Hennessey 
Florence  B.  Hinshaw 
DeAnne  &  Mike  Holt 
Helen  Wilson  Horn 
Charles  A.  Huckins 
William  Huizingh 
Dorothy  &  James  L.  Jones 
Melissa  Kemp 
Betty  &  Samuel  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Arthur  N.  Krein 
Fran  &  Dale  Linowski 
Estelle  &  Paul  Lorah 
Connie  Mueller 
Lorene  D.  Mullineaux 
Alice  Nelson 
Sherry  New 
Carolyn  O'Malley 
Opal  Oyaas  * 

Rosellen  &  Harry  Papp 
Craig  Pearson 
Doris  Redlin 
Leontine  Sassell 
Ruth  K.  Schonthal 
Don  Shaw 

Nancy  &  Robert  Swanson 
Shari  &  Ben  Thompson 
Joyce  Carol  Thaw 
Evelyn  &  H.W.  Van  Loo 
Nancy  Wagner 
Gertrude  D.  Webster  * 

Nancy  &  Terry  Wilkosz 
Eugenia  I.  Wright 
Karen  Wyndelts 
Sylvia  D.  Yoder 


’Those  whose  gifts  have  been 
realized 


Have  you  provided 
for  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  in 
your  will  or  estate 
plans?  If  so,  you 
may  qualify  for 
membership  in  The 
Sonoran  Circle.  For 
more  information 
call  Sherry  New, 
Director  of 
Development,  at 
754-8111. 


DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category, 
Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  business 
community  for  donors  of  $250 
or  more. 

Palo  Brea  ($20,000+) 

BankAmerica  Foundation 
Bank  One 

Palo  Verde  ($10,000  -  $19,999) 

American  Express 
Arnica  Mutual  Insurance 
Company 

Del  Webb  Corporation 
SRP 

Mesquite  ($5,000  -  $9,999) 

Friedman  Recycling 
Company 

Ironwood  ($2,500  -  $4,999) 

Insight  Enterprises 
Wells  Fargo 

Acacia  ($1,000  -  $2,499) 

Arcadia  Farms 
Arizona  Taste 
Bashas' 

Drumbeat  Indian  Arts 
Fabulous  Foods 
Hyatt  Regency  Scottsdale 
at  Gainey  Ranch 
Santa  Barbara  Catering 
Company 

Scottsdale  Insurance 
Company 
The  Barbecue 
Company/ Avant  Grill 

Desert  Willow  ($500  -  $999) 

Del  Webb's  Coventry  Homes 
Johnson  Bank 
Osborn  Maledon 

Cascalote  ($250  -  $499) 

Delta  Diversified  Enterprises 


In  Appreciation 
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CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

American  Express 
Foundation 

BankAmerica  Foundation 
Bank  One 

Boeing  Company  Employees 
Community  Fund 
CIGNA  Foundation 
Globe  Foundation 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 
Foundation 
Monsanto  Fund 
Motorola  Foundation 
Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 

HONORARY  & 
MEMORIAL  DONATIONS 

Honorary  and  memorial  contri¬ 
butions  are  used  to  provide  for 
the  ongoing  horticultural,  educa¬ 
tion  and  research  programs  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Contributions  have  been 
received  in  honor  of: 

Helen  &  Gerald  Zell 

Saramae  Teich 

Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

Mary  Jane  Beaver 

Joe  Cabigas 

Daniel  Foster 

Mable  Foster 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Timothy  Lass 

Wayne  Spurgeon 

W.  Kilani  Ventura 

Cile  Canaday 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Vizcaya 

Lillian  Cook 

Arizona  Department  of 
Health  Services 
Ruth  &  Charles  Cowalski 
Marty  Koellner  &  Family 
Leona  Kroger 
Michelle  Mully  &  Family 

Bette  Dickes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Acton 

Anonymous 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ron  Baer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Duane  Baukus 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Behnke 

Willodene  Benner 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Pete  Bennett 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jack  Geller 

Jan  Grady 

Frances  Husdale 

Sharon  Laser 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Lightcap 
Maricopa  Ear,  Nose  &  Throat, 
P.  C. 

Lenora  Wolf  Martin 
Renee  Parr 


Deborah  Roach 
Rural  Metro  Corporation 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fredrick 
Schmoyer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  George  Scott 
Janice  Swoboda 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gary  Townsley 
Robert  Wooding 

Geraldine  Eliot 

Elizabeth  &  Leonard  Langdon 

Audrey  Engelen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tom  Brown 

Virginia  Carroll 

Jan  &  Derek  Engelen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Winston  Granger 

Adeline  Grove 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Flynn  Kelly 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dave  Larson 

Mrs.  Herbert  Michaud 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Radke 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bill  Roberts 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alvin  Romfo 

Maire  Simington 

Virginia  Tarpley 

Georgia  Klasek 

Viola  Klasek 

Wade  Lebold 

Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 

Henrietta  Peterson 

Priscilla  Holdcraft 
Brig.  Gen.  &  Mrs.  John 
Peterson 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Curt  Shaffer 

Ralph  Thomas 

Dawne  Walczak 

Sno  Waters 
Barbara  Webb 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial 
Tree  program  provide  for  horti¬ 
cultural  maintenance  of  the  trees 


on  the  Center  for  Desert  Living 
Trail. 

Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

Edmund  Eu-Cheong  Ong 
Irene  &  Victor  Tseng 

SHADE  ISLANDS 

Areas  along  the  Garden's  main 
path  where  visitors  can  rest. 

A  tree  and  bench  have  been  dedi¬ 
cated  in  loving  memory  of: 

Mildred  &  Walter  Leek 

Arlene  &  James  Ehrsam 

William  Weisz 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Haag 
Gaylene  &  Geno  Ori 
Cissy  &  Harold  Ravits 
Barbara  Weisz 

DONATIONS 

Elizabeth  S.  Arnold 
Billie  Jane  Baguley 
Kipp  Charlton 
Jon  Citron 

Tire  Cohn  Family  Business  Group 
Combined  Health  Appeal  of 
California 

Jacquie  &  Bennett  Dorrance 
William  E.  Dozer 
Raymond  Eareckson 
Donna  &  Mark  Feldman 
Jim  Fullmer 
Leigh  &  David  Hann 
Honeywell  GO  Club 
Jean  A.  Hookway 
Diane  &  Tom  Huffman 
Robert  W.  Layhe 
Jeanne  Long 
Robert  Marzke 
Robert  J.  Olshaskie 
Post  Properties 
Jean  &  Ralph  Quinsey 
Donald  J.  Tate 
Saramae  Teich 
Laurie  &  Tom  Thompson 
Tucson  Botanical  Gardens 
Virginia  Ullman 
Valley  of  the  Sun  Hotel 
Concierge  Network 
Nancy  Wolfe 

FOUNDATIONS 

Cosanti  Foundation 

GRANTS 

COMPAS 

State  of  Arizona,  Water 
Resources 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
Rocky  Mountain  Forest  Service 
U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 


Desert  Horticulturists 

($1,000.00+) 

Jean  Besich 

Josephine  &  Michael  Morris 

Desert  Gardeners  ($100.00+) 

Liisa  &  William  Wilder 

Plant  Parents  ($25.00+) 

Karen  &  Robert  Batchelor 
Denise  &  Warren  Cadenas 
Patricia  &  John  Case 
Kim  Ferrarie 
Dorothy  &  Leslie  Heitel 
Sonja  &  Steven  Hoppe 
Alice  &  Robert  Howe 
Mary  P.  Jasker 
In  honor  of  Debbie  Yow 
Judy  Anne  Johnson 
Mrs.  Frank  Jones 
Kate  Lee 
Dorothy  J.  Meyer 
Bettye  Mobley 
E.  D.  Hoxworth  Nelson 
Florence  Nelson 
Donna  Palladino 
In  Memory  of  Tina  &  Paul 
Jean  Palumbo 
Shirley  &  Thomas  Ramaley 
Ruth  &  George  Scharf 
Marsha  &  James  Stieber 
Sharon  F.  Tolby 
Arloa  &  Ed  Waldmann 
Kate  &  Jon  White 

Sammy  Saguaros  ($2.50) 

Andie  Batchelor 
Drew  Batchelor 
Miles  Gallegos 
Reena  Guzman 
Kassie  Kleifgen 
Aaron  Pruitt 
Adam  Pruitt 
Alex  White 
Brent  Wright 

IN-KIND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Air  Comm  Corporation 
America  West 
American  Express 
Arid  Lands  Greenhouses 
Arizona  Inst,  of  Footcare 
Physicians 
Arizona  Opera 
Sylvia  &  Thomas  Avery 
Aztar  Corporation 
Diane  &  Dan  Bach 
Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 
Boyce  Thompson  Southwest 
Arboretum 
Louise  Bunker 
Beverly  C.  Cain 
California  Pizza  Kitchen 
Carefree  Jeep  Adventures 
Barbara  &  Richard  Carlson 
Mary  &  Tim  Catellier 
China  Mist  Tea  Company 
Karen  &  John  Clausen 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Audrey  &  Alfred  Dittert 
Daniel  DiTuro 


Doubletree  Paradise  Valley 
Resort 

H.  C.  Douglas 
Drumbeat  Indian  Arts,  Inc. 
Fiesta  Inn 

Miriam  &  Jordan  Francis 
Fray  Marcos  Hotel 
Friedman  Recycling 
Company 
Barbara  Furr 
Sylvia  &  Carl  Golnik 
Havana  Patio  Cafe 
Hops!  Bistro  &  Brewery 
Hyatt  Regency  Phoenix 
Hyatt  Regency  Gainey  Ranch 
Jennifer  Johnston 
F.  Nowell  Jones 
Tina  Judy 
Becky  Kiracofe 
Barbara  &  Lester  Layton 
Loews  Ventana  Canyon 
Resort 


Marriott's  Camelback  Inn 
Marriott’s  Mountain  Shadows 
Resort 

Kirti  I.  Mathura 
John  D.  Mclver 
Bettye  Mobley 
Nancy  E.  Murley 
Marcia  &  Jack  Nickels 
Carolyn  &  Mark  O'Malley 
Pearson  &  Company 
Phoenix  Art  Museum 
Phoenix  Greyhound  Racing 
Foundation 
The  Phoenix  Zoo 
Pueblo  Grande  Museum 
Norma  &  Donald  Rayner 
Red  River  Opry 
Renaissance  Cottonwoods 
Resort 

Diane  Rowley 
Susan  &  Red  Scarff 
Carol  Schatt 

Scottsdale  Conference  Center 
&  Resort 

Scottsdale  Marriott  Suites 
Marilyn  &  Jon  Shomer 
Tucson  Botanical  Gardens 
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Calendar 
Of  Special  Events 


Las  Noches  de  Las  Luminarias  '98 

Wednesday,  December  2  (Members  only) 

Thursday,  December  3 
Friday,  December  4 
Saturday,  December  5 
5:30  p.m.  to  9:30  p.m. 

Desert  Living  Programs 

Sundays,  December  6  and  13  - 1:30  p.m. 

Sundays,  January  17  &  February  21  at  12:00  noon 
Desert  House  Information  Center  and  Courtyard 

60th  Anniversary  Celebration 

Saturday ;  February  20 

Garden  Birthday  Walk  &  Health  Fair  at  7:30  a.m. 
Commemoration  Ceremony  at  11:00  a.m. 

Saturday,  February  20  and  Sunday,  February  21 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden"  -  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  Show 
9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.(also  on  Friday,  February  19) 

Scottsdale  Artists  League  Annual  Sale  -  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks  at  11:00  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m. 

Desert  Amphitheater  Program  at  2:30  p.m. 

Sunday,  February  21 

Family  Concert  &  Activities  - 10:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 
Shelter  in  the  Sonoran  Desert  -12:00  noon  to  1:00  p.m. 

Spring  Music  In  The  Garden 
Concert  Series 

Sundays,  February  28  through  April  18 
11:30  a.m.  - 1:00  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace 

Advance  ticket  purchases  at  the  Garden  or  by  phone:  941-1225 


Holiday  Shopping... 
it's  never  been  easier 

When  it  comes  to  holiday  shopping.. .you'll  fall  in 
love  with  your  Garden  membership  benefits  all 
over  again.  The  Garden's  Gift  and  Plant  Shops 
have  stocked  up  to  make  your  holiday  shopping 
more  innovative  and  hassle-free  than  ever  before. 
Plus,  because  you're  a  member  you  get  a  10%  dis¬ 
count  on  all  merchandise.  And  because  the  Garden 
is  non-profit,  we  don't  have  to  charge  you  taxes. 

From  books  and  toys,  to  home  decorating  acces¬ 
sories,  and  lots  of  gorgeous  plants,  the  Garden  has 
a  host  of  special  holiday  gifts  for  you  and  your 
loved  ones.  Gift  certificates  are  also  available.  And 
if  you're  looking  for  that  gift  that  will  last  a  long, 
long  time,  a  year's  membership  to  the  Garden  has 
a  guarantee  of  twelve  months! 

Recognizing  that  the  holiday  season  is  a  busy  time, 
our  Gift  and  Plant  Shops'  retail  specialists  will  be 
happy  to  take  your  order  over  the  phone  and  ship 
your  gifts  for  you.  Shopping  has  never  been  easier! 

For  more  information  call  the  Garden  or  visit  our 
Gift  and  Plant  Shops. 

The  Garden  Gift  Shop  is  open  daily 
from  9:00  AM  to  5:00  PM. 

The  Plant  Shop  is  open  from 
9:30  AM  to  4:30  PM  daily. 

Visit  our  website  at  www.dbg.org 


III 
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Desert  Botanical  Garden 
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WELCOME 


Discover  WINTER  at  the 

Desert  Botanical  Garden! 


The  cool  temperatures  and  sunny  days  of  winter  make  the  Garden  a  great  place 
to  explore  and  spend  time.  Garden  winter  activities  and  workshops  provide  diversions 
from  the  winter  blahs.  And  winter  rains  occasionally  make  their  way  through  the  desert 
encouraging  thirsty  wildflower  seedlings,  some  of  which  bloom  in  late  February.  The 
light  greens  of  desert  plants  contrast  beautifully  against  damp  darker  soils. 


ADDRESS:  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
PHONE:  (602)  941-1225 

HOURS:  7  days  a  week  /  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 

ADMISSION  $7.50  for  Adults,  $6.50  for  Seniors 
FEES:  $1.50  for  Children  5-12,  under  5  free 

Garden  Members  are  admitted  free 
Call  for  reduced  group  rates! 


GARDEN  GIFT  SHOP 

Daily  /  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  (exceptions:  Dec.  24  &  31, 

10  a.m.  -  3  p.m.;  Closed  Dec.  25) 

No  admission  fee  required 

The  Garden  Gift  Shop  carries  a  wonderful  variety  of  gifts 
perfect  for  holidays,  birthdays,  anniversaries  or  just  a 
special  treat  for  yourself  or  a  loved  one.  From  toys  for 
children,  seasonal  decorations  and  tasty  desert  foods, 
to  home  decor  items,  books,  videos,  gardening  para¬ 
phernalia,  and  much  more.  We  will  even  ship  for  you! 

GARDEN  PLANT  SHOP 

Daily/ 9:30  a.m. -4:30p.m.  (exceptions:  Dec.  24&31, 
10  a.m. -3  p.m.;  Closed  Dec.  25) 

At  Admissions  Patio 
No  admission  fee  required 

In  the  Garden  Plant  Shop  you  will  find  special  succulents 
and  cacti  and  interesting  desert  adapted  plants.  The  Staff 
and  Volunteers  answer  questions,  help  with  selection, 
and  offer  important  plant  maintenance  and  care  infor¬ 
mation.  Best  yet,  the  Plant  Shop  can  ship  your  purchase 
too. 

PATIO  CAFE 

Arcadia  Farms 
Daily  /  8  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace,  All  ages 
Garden  Admission  required 

The  beautiful  views  from  the  Patio  Cafe,  operated  by 
Arcadia  Farms,  invite  you  to  sit,  relax  and  dine.  Visitors 
can  enjoy  breakfast,  lunch  and  a  variety  of  snacks  and 
beverages. 


SPECIAL  EARLY  CLOSINGS 

Garden  Will  Close  Early  at  4  p.m. 
Wed.-Sat./Dec.2,  3,  4,  &  5 
Thursdays  /  Dec.  24  &  31 

SPECIAL  GARDEN  CLOSING 

Garden  Will  Be  Closed 
Friday  /  Dec.  25 


The  Arizona 
Gardener 

RADIO  PROGRAM 
Mary  Irish 

Saturdays  /  7- 9  a.m. 
Radio  Station  KOY 
(AM  55) 

Have  questions  about 
gardening  in  the  desert? 
Want  tips  on  how  to  grow 
a  lush  and  productive 
landscape?  Want  a  yard 
that's  the  envy  of  your 
neighbors?  Join  the 
Garden's  very  own  Mary 
Irish  every  Saturday 
morning  on  AM  55  KOY 
Radio  for  fun  and  inter¬ 
esting  desert  gardening 
information  and  tips. 

Cover  illustration  of  Cardon  Stem 
and  Flowers  by  Catherine  Sawner 
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GARDEN  ACTIVITIES 

Daily  /  24  hours ,  Updated  monthly 
(602)  754-8134  (May  -  February) 

No  Charge 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  beautiful 
and  unique  plants  from  the  world's  deserts 
draw  visitors  from  all  over  the  globe. 
Everyday  there’s  something  exciting 
happening  at  the  Garden  -  from  workshops, 
tours,  demonstrations  and  hands-on  exhibits, 
to  puppet  shows,  concerts  and  more.  Call 
the  Garden  Activity  Hotline  for  monthly 
updates  of  current  activities. 


(GARDEN  HOTLINES 

PLANT  QUESTIONS 

Garden  Staff  and  Volunteers 
Monday  -  Friday  /  YEAR  ROUND 
(602)  941-1225 
10  - 11:30  a.m. 

No  Charge 

Do  you  have  a  question  about  your  desert 
landscape  or  plants?  Call  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Plant  Questions  Hotline 
and  our  Garden  staff  and  volunteers  will 
help  you. 
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December  Special  Activities 


SATURDAY 

j  Radio  Program 

"Touch  of  the  Garden” 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

Garden  Closes  at  4  pm 

Las  Noches  de 

las  Luminarias 

12 

Radio  Program 

Desert  Paper  Ornaments 

“Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

19 

Radio  Program 

Desert  Detective 

26 

Radio  Program 

“Touch  of  the  Garden” 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

FRIDAY 

4  "Touch  of 

the  Garden” 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

Garden  Closes  at  4  pm 

Las  Noches  de 

las  Luminarias 

11 

"Touch  of  the  Garden” 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

18 

“Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

25 

Garden  Closed 

THURSDAY 

^  “Touch  of 

the  Garden” 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

Garden  Closes  at  4  pm 

Las  Noches  de 

las  Luminarias 

10 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

17 

“Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

24 

Desert  Detective 

Garden  Closes  at  4  p.m. 

31 

“Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

Garden  Closes  at  4  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY 

"Touch  of 
the  Garden” 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
“Holiday  Reunion" 
Garden  Closes  at  4  pm 
Las  Noches  de 
las  Luminarias 

9 

"Touch  of  the  Garden” 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Walking  Club 

16 

“Touch  of  the  Garden” 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

23 

Desert  Detective 

30 

"Touch  of  the  Garden” 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

Amphitheater  Program 

TUESDAY 

1 

“Touch  of  the  Garden” 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

8 

“Touch  of  the  Garden” 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

15 

“Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

22 

Desert  Detective 

29 

“Touch  of  the  Garden” 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

MONDAY 

7 

Birds  In  The  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
“Cactus  Jack”  Tour 

14 

Birds  In  The  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

AZ  Native  Plant  Mtg. 

21 

Birds  In  The  Garden 
“Cactus  Jack”  Tour 

28 

Birds  In  The  Garden 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

SUNDAY 

6 

"Touch  of  the  Garden” 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Desert  House  Tour 
Healthy  Housing 

3  Walking  Club 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
Desert  House  Tour 
Efficient  Heating  &  Cooling 
Cactus  &  Succulent  Mtg. 

20 

Desert  Detective 

27 

“Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

January  Special  Activities 
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FREE  WITH 

MEMBERSH I P  OR  ADMISSION 


EXERCISE  ACTIVITY 

Walking  Club 

Dec.  9  (6-7  p.m.);  Dec.  13  (8-9  a.m.) 
Jan.  6  (6-7  p.m.);  Jan.  17  (8-9  a.m.); 
Jan.  28  (8-9  a.m.) 

Feb.  10  (6  -  7  p.m.); 

Feb.  20  (Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Birthday  Walk) 

Fun  for  all  ages 
Garden  Admission  required 
Enjoy  walking  in  the  Garden  and 
experiencing  the  smells  and  sounds 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Sponsored  by 
CIGNA  Healthcare  of  Arizona,  KTVK- 
TV3  and  WB61,  and  administered  by 
the  Walking  Connection,  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Walking  Club  is 
devoted  to  promoting  health  and  well¬ 
being.  Plus,  the  more  you  walk,  you 
increase  your  chances  of  earning 
great  prizes  and  making  new  friends. 
Call  the  Garden  at  (602)  941-1225 
for  more  information.  Feb.  20 -Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Birthday  Walk:  Pre¬ 
register  for  $11  by  February  12  by 
calling  (602)  941-1225.  Registrations 
after  Feb.  12th  and  at  the  door  are  $13. 
Participants  will  receive  a  commemo¬ 
rative  T-shirt  and  complimentary  con¬ 
tinental  breakfast.  7:30  -  registration; 
8:30  Birthday  Walk;  9:00  -  Continental 
Breakfast  &  Health  Fair  Booths  Open; 
10:30  -  Clinic  &  Hands-on  health 
tests  and  screenings.  (See  the 
Garden's  60th  Anniversary  for  more 
Garden  activities.) 


GAMESHEET 

"Desert  Detective: 

The  Mystery  of  Desert 
Plants" 

Fun ,  self-guiding,  educational 
discovery  game  for  children 
Everyday  /  YEAR  ROUND 
Pick  up  copies  at  Admissions 
Fun  for  all  ages 

This  special  activity/game  sheet 
challenges  children  and  adults 
to  put  their  close  observation 
skills  to  the  test  as  they  uncover 
the  clues  and  mysteries  of  how 
plants  and  animals  survive  in 
the  desert  environment. 
Detective  work  has  never  been 
more  exciting! 


Woolly-headed  Barrel  Cactus 
illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner 
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FREE  WITH 

MEMBERSHIP  OR  ADMISSION 


TRAIL  ACTIVITIES 


Desert  Garden  Walks 

Garden  Volunteers  &  Staff 
Daily  (exception:  Dec.  19  -  25) 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 
Fun  for  all  ages 

See  a  wonderful  collection  of  spec¬ 
tacular  desert  plants  from  around 
the  world  and  learn  about  their 
unique  features  during  this  45 
minute  guided  walk.  Native  birds, 
lizards,  and  other  wildlife  frequently 
add  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  experi¬ 
ence.  Bring  your  questions,  your 
camera,  a  hat  and  wear  comfortable 
walking  shoes. 


"Cactus  Jack"  Tours 

Jack  Blake 
Mondays 

Dec.  7,  21;  Jan.  4,  18; 

Feb.  1,  15  /  3  p.m. 

Meet  at  Tour  Waiting  Area 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Walk  back  through  time  to  when 
desert  people  really  lived  off  the 
land.  Learn  about  the  plants  used 
for  food,  tools,  and  building  materi¬ 
als.  After  the  walk,  join  "Cactus 
Jack"  for  refreshments  and  a  real 
taste  of  the  desert. 

Birds  in  the  Garden 


"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Tuesdays  through  Sundays 
(exception:  Dec.  19  -  25) 

9  a.m.  - 12  p.m. 

Along  the  Garden  Trails 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace 
and  experience  a  true  "touch  of  the 
Garden"  at  our  spectacular  investiga¬ 
tion  stations.  These  hands-on  activi¬ 
ties  offer  a  rare  opportunity  to  expe¬ 
rience  the  remarkable  adaptations  of 
plants,  animals  and  people  living  in 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Mondays/ 8  a.m. 

Meet  at  Garden  Admissions 
Fun  for  all  ages 

A  fascinating  variety  of  desert  birds 
make  their  homes  in  the  natural  set¬ 
ting  of  the  Garden  or  use  it  as  a 
stopping  point  in  their  annual  migra¬ 
tions.  Knowledgeable  and  experi¬ 
enced  docents  will  help  you  discover 
and  learn  about  the  Garden's  birds 
during  this  exciting  one-hour  tour. 
Comfortable  walking  shoes  and 
binoculars  are  recommended. 


FREE  WITH 

MEMBE  RSH I P  OR  ADMISSION 

TRAIL  ACTIVITIES 


Desert  Landscape 
Q  &  A  Center 

Garden  Volunteers  and  Staff 
Saturdays  /  Feb.  6,  13,  20,  27 
10  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Drop  by  with  your  questions  about 
desert  landscaping.  Knowledgeable 
volunteers  and  staff  will  provide  tips, 
ideas  and  answer  your  questions 
using  plants,  books  and  hands-on 
demonstrations. 


Amphitheater  Programs 

Barbara  Hofflander 
Wednesdays  /  Dec.  30;  Jan.  6,  13, 
20,  27;  Feb.  3,  10,  17,  24 
2:30  p.m. 

Meet  at  Garden  Amphitheater 
Fun  for  all  ages 

How  do  plants  and  animals  live  in 
deserts?  When  do  wildflowers 
bloom?  Why  are  there  so  many  birds 
in  the  Garden?  Garden  naturalist 
Barbara  Hofflander  will  answer  these 
questions  and  more  in  a  captivating 
half-hour,  hands-on  presentation 
suitable  for  adults  and  children. 


Indian-Fig  Prickiy-Pear  Cactus 
illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner 


FREE  WITH 

MEMBERSHIP  OR  ADMISSION 


WEEKEND  ACTIVITIES 


Garden  Puppet  Shows 

The  Great  AZ  Puppet  Theater 
Saturdays  /Jan.  2,  Feb.  13/1  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium 

Discover  some  very  unique  desert 
plants,  animals  and  people  in  specially 
created  shows  by  The  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater.  Garden  audiences 
actively  participate  as  these  lovable 
puppets  show  how  plants,  animals  and 
people  live  in  the  desert.  Children  of 
all  ages  have  been  seen  leaving  the 
Garden  singing  after  these  shows! 

January  2  -  " Creepy ,  Crawly  Wild 
&  Woolly " 

February  13  -  "Hotel  Saguaro" 


Fibers  from  Century 
Plants  (Agaves) 

Albert  Abril 

Saturday  /  Jan.  9/1-3  p.m. 

At  the  Agave  Roasting  Pit  -  Plants 
&  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Fibers  of  agave  and  yucca  are  used 
in  weaving  and  making  cordage.  Visit 
this  demonstration  and  discover  the 
traditional  ways  of  processing  agave 
and  yucca  leaves  with  bone  tools  to 
obtain  fiber.  See  how  cordage  is 
made.  Make  your  own  piece  of  twine 
from  agave  fibers. 


Desert  Living  Programs 

The  Garden's  Desert  Living  Programs  highlight  ancient  and  modern  methods, 
trends  and  issues  affecting  desert  dwellers  and  their  enjoyment  of  this 
wonderful  environment. 


Healthy  Housing 

Debra  Coburn 

Sunday  /  Dec.  6  / 1:30  p.m. 
Desert  House  Information  Center 
and  Courtyard  -  Center  for  Desert 
Living  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Reservations  required  call 
(602)  941-1225 
Deborah  Coburn,  Interior  Designer 
for  Healthy  Housing,  shows  partici¬ 
pants  how  to  select  components  of 
home  interiors  that  are  environmen¬ 
tally  friendly. 


Energy  Efficient  Heating 
and  Cooling 

Tom  Hines 

Sunday  /  Dec.  13  / 1:30  p.m. 

Desert  House  Information  Center 

and  Courtyard  -  Center  for  Desert 

Living  Trail 

Fun  for  all  ages 

Free  with  Garden  Admission 

Reservations  required  call 

(602)  941-1225 

Tom  Hines,  Program  Manager  for 

Arizona  Public  Service,  explains  how 

homeowners  can  save  energy  and 

money  by  making  sure  their  heating 

and  cooling  systems  are  installed 

and  operating  properly. 


FREE  WITH  ^  7 

MEMBERSHIP  OR  ADMISSION  , 

WEEKEND  ACTIVITIES  V 


Cooking  with  Desert 
Plants 

Ruth  Greenhouse 

Saturday  /  Jan.  16/1-3  p.m. 

At  the  Pima  House  Kitchen  -  Plants 
&  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

The  aroma  of  a  mesquite  fire  will  lure 
you  to  this  demonstration  about  the 
great  variety  of  Sonoran  Desert  food 
plants.  Explore  the  uses  of  tepary 
beans,  cholla  buds,  mesquite  and 
more.  And  experience  the  taste  of  a 
Desert  Stew  during  an  ongoing  cook¬ 
ing  demonstration. 


Do  The  Desert  Fiber 
Twist 

Barbara  Gronemann 
Saturday  /  Jan.  23/1-3  p.m. 

At  the  Grasslands  -  Plants  &  People 
of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Jump  in  and  twist  fibers  into  a  cord. 
Learn  how  to  scrape  plant  leaves 
to  extract  the  fibers  and  the  special 
techniques  used  to  twist  them  into 
cord.  Weave  the  finished  cord 
around  a  postcard  to  frame  at  home 
or  send  with  a  note  to  a  friend.  Join 
the  twisting  fun  anytime  between 
1  -  3  p.m. 


Rainwater  Harvesting 
in  the  Southwest 

Thom  Hulen 

Sunday  /  Jan. 17  / 12  p.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 
Fun  for  all  ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Reservations  required  call 
(602)  941-1225 

Join  Thom  Hulen,  Desert  House 
Coordinator,  for  a  Garden-wide  tour  to 
see  ancient  and  modern  rainwater 
harvesting  features  on  the  Garden 
trails. 


Shelter  in  the  Sonoran 
Desert 

Thom  Hulen 

Sunday  /  Feb.  21  / 12  p.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 
Fun  for  all  ages 
Free  with  Garden  Admission 
Reservations  required  call 
(602)  941-1225 

Join  Thom  Hulen,  Desert  House 
Coordinator,  for  a  tour  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  that  explores  how 
the  homes  of  birds,  reptiles,  small 
mammals  and  humans  utilize  the 
same  principles  of  insulation  and 
thermal  mass  for  climate  control. 


Call  (602)  941-1225 
for  reservations. 
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FREE  WITH  i 

MEMBERSHIP  OR  ADMISSION 


V 


WEEKEND  ACTIVITIES 


Desert  House  Tours 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
Sundays  /  Dec.  6, 13;  Jan.  10,  17, 
24,  31;  Feb.  7,  14,  21,  28 
1  -  3  p.m. 

Desert  House  -  Center  for  Desert 
Living  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

During  this  open  house,  take  a  look 
inside  Desert  House,  a  family  home 
specially  designed  to  save  energy  and 
water.  Find  out  how  researchers  are 
monitoring  the  water  and  energy  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  house  and  learn  some  of 
the  best  ways  you  can  conserve 
water,  energy  and  save  money  too! 
Also  don’t  forget  to  attend  one  of  the 
variety  of  Desert  Living  Programs. 

Painting  with  Mesquite 

Elaine  McGinn 

Saturday  /  Jan.  30/1-3  p.m. 

At  the  Mesquite  Bosque  -  Plants  & 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Desert  dwellers  have  long  used 
mesquite  sap  for  many  purposes, 
including  decorating  their  pottery.  Join 
in  this  hands-on  demonstration  to  see 
how  pots  are  made  and  painted  with 
mesquite  paint  and  make  a  pot  of 
your  own! 


Bird  Nests 

Barbara  Hofflander 

Saturday  /  Feb.  6/1-3  p.m. 

Investigation  Station  -  Desert 

Discovery  Trail  between  the  Sonoran 

Desert  Nature  Trail  and  Webster 

Auditorium 

Fun  for  all  ages 

Garden  naturalist  Barbara  Hofflander 
provides  a  close-up  look  at  some  of 
the  nests  of  the  birds  that  live  in  the 
Garden  and  answers  your  questions 
about  these  fascinating  desert  resi¬ 
dents.  Learn  about  the  amazing  vari¬ 
ety  of  materials  used  and  try  your 
hand  at  building  a  nest. 

A  Closer  Look  at 
Flowers 

Barbara  Hofflander 
Saturday  /  Feb.  27/1-3  p.m. 

At  the  First  Shade  Island  -  Desert 
Discovery  Trail 
Fun  for  all  ages 

The  wildflowers  are  coming!  Take  a 
closer  look  at  flowers  and  begin  to 
understand  that  in  addition  to  every¬ 
one's  love  of  their  beauty,  they  are 
very  important  parts  of  the  life 
cycles  of  plants. 


Seeds  on  a  female  Jojoba  branch 
illustration  by  Catherine  Sawner 
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60TH  ANNIVERSARY 
KICK-OFF  CELEBRATION 

Saturday  &  Sunday  •  Feb.  20  &  21  /  8  a.m.  -  8  p.m. 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix 
Fun  for  all  ages 


1939-1999  The  Desert 
Botanical  Garden: 

60  Years  &  Growing 

Join  the  celebration  as  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  begins  its  60th  year 
with  a  weekend  of  fun  for  all  ages. 
Here  is  a  sampling  of  the  activities: 

Saturday 

•  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Birthday 
Walk:  Pre-register  for  $11  by  February 
12  by  calling  (602)  941-1225.  Registra¬ 
tions  after  Feb.  12  and  at  the  door  are 
$13.  Participants  receive  a  commem¬ 
orative  T-shirt  and  complimentary 
continental  breakfast.  7:30  a.m.  -  reg¬ 
istration;  8:30  Birthday  Walk;  9:00  - 
Continental  Breakfast  &  Health  Fair 
Booths  Open;  10:30  -  Clinic  &  Hands- 
on  health  tests  and  screenings. 

•  60th  Anniversary  Commemoration 
Ceremony:  The  ceremony  begins  at 
11  a.m.  on  Ullman  Terrace  with  the 
music  of  The  Dixieland  Jazz  Band. 
Carolyn  Poison  O’Malley,  Garden 
Executive  Director,  cuts  the  Garden’s 
60th  Birthday  Cake.  The  Dixieland 
Jazz  Band  concludes  the  celebration. 

Saturday  &  Sunday 

•  A  Touch  of  the  Garden:  The  Garden’s 
trailside  Investigation  Stations  are  open 
from  9  a.m.  -  3  p.m.  providing  visitors 
with  educational,  hands-on  explorations 
into  how  plants,  animals  and  people 
live  in  a  desert  environment. 


•  Desert  Garden  Walks:  Docent 
guided  walks  at  11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

•  Scottsdale  Artists  League 
Show  &  Sale:  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m., 
the  Scottsdale  Artist  League  pre¬ 
sents  its  Annual  Show  &  Sale  of 
works  done  by  League  members. 
Many  of  the  works  were  painted 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
during  the  League’s  Fall  “Paint 
Outs.” 

•  Cactus  &  Succulent  Show: 

(see  page  12) 

•  Desert  Amphitheater  Program: 

At  2:30  p.m.,  an  exciting,  hands- 
on  presentation  by  Garden  staff 
answers  such  questions  as:  How 
do  plants,  animals  and  people 
live  in  deserts?  When  do  wildflow- 
ers  bloom?  Why  are  there  so 
many  birds  and  animals  in  the 
Garden? 

Sunday 

•  Family  Concert:  From  10  a.m.  - 
1  p.m.,  join  The  Willows  for  a 
Cowboy  sing-a-long  concert  and 
participate  in  fun  family  activities! 

•  Shelter  in  the  Sonoran  Desert: 

Join  the  Desert  House  Coordinator 
at  12  p.m.  for  a  special  tour  of 
the  Garden  highlighting  how  homes 
of  animals  and  humans  utilize  the 
same  principles  of  insulation  and 
thermal  mass  for  climate  control. 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 


Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias 

Volunteers  In  The  Garden 
Wednesday ;  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday 
Dec.  2  (Members  Night),  3,  4,  5 
5:30-9:30p.m./Throughout  the  Garden. 
Garden  closes  at  4p.m.  for  this  event. 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Phone  orders  (602)  754-8188  or 
(602)  754-8189. 

No  tickets  will  be  sold  at  the  door. 
Adults:  $10,  Children:  (5-12)  $4 
Children  under  5  are  free 

Spend  an  enchanted  evening  in  an 
enchanted  Garden.  In  its  21st  year 
and  now  expanded  to  four  nights,  Las 
Noches  de  las  Luminarias  is  present¬ 
ed  by  the  "Volunteers  In  The  Garden," 
and  sponsored  in  part  by  Arnica 
Mutual  Insurance  Company,  3TV, 

KTVK  and  Phoenix  Magazine.  One  of 
the  Valley's  premiere  winter  fund¬ 
raising  events,  Las  Noches  de  las 
Luminarias  kicks  off  the  holiday 
season  for  many  Valley  residents. 
Garden  paths  are  aglow  with  7,000 
candle-lit  bags,  while  a  variety  of 
musical  entertainment  is  liberally 
sprinkled  throughout  the  Garden. 
Scrumptious  cookies  and  hot  cider 
are  complimentary  and  a  food  tent 
presents  an  optional  Southwestern 
a  la  carte  menu. 

PARKING  IS  AT  PHOENIX  MUNICIPAL 
STADIUM  WITH  FREE  SHUTTLE  SERVICE. 


Call  (602)  941-1225 
to  register. 


Spring  Music  in  the 
Garden  Concert  Series 

Call  the  Garden  (602)  941-1225 
for  a  list  of  performers. 

Sundays /Feb.  28;  Mar.  7, 14,  21,  28 
Apr.  4,  11,  18; 

Concert  - 11:30  to  1  p.m. 

Optional  Brunch  -  9:30  a.m.  to  12  p.m 
Ullman  Terrace 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Advance  ticket  purchases  at  the 
Garden  or  by  phone  (602)  941-1225 
Adults  &  Children  over  12  $6  (under 
12  free) 

(Concert  ticket  price  does  not 
include  Garden  Admission) 

Enjoy  music  in  the  beautiful  desert 
setting  of  our  world-renowned  botanies 
garden.  Enjoy  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  and  music  by  your  favorite  Iocs 
groups.  A  list  of  concert  performers 
and  food  prices  is  available.  Concert 
tickets  do  not  include  price  of  food. 


Central  Arizona  Cactus 
&  Succulent  Society's 
Annual  Show 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 

Succulent  Society 

Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday  / 

Feb.  19,  20  &  21 
9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Fun  for  all  ages 

Join  the  Cactus  &  Succulent  Society 
as  they  help  to  kick  off  the  Garden's 
60th  Anniversary  Year.  This  annual 
juried  show  provides  visitors  with  an 
opportunity  to  view  fascinating  exam¬ 
ples  of  cactus  and  succulent  plants 
which  have  been  cultivated  by 
Society  members. 


SPECIAL  MEETINGS 


Central  Arizona  Cactus 
and  Succulent  Society 

Sundays /Dec.  13,  Jan.  24/2  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 
Garden  Admission  required 

The  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society  encourages  the 
appreciation,  study,  and  growing  of 
cacti  and  other  succulents.  Monthly 
meetings  are  open  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  wonderful  water¬ 
storing  plants.  Call  Debra  Korobkin 
493-7003  for  information. 

Arizona  Native  Plant 
Society,  Phoenix  Chpt. 

Mondays  /  Dec.  14;  Jan.  11,  Feb.  8 
7  -  9  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Everyone  is  welcome 
Garden  Admission  required 

The  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society 
provides  information  about,  fosters 
an  appreciation  of,  and  helps  protect 
Arizona's  native  plants.  The  Phoenix 
chapter's  emphasis  is  on  plants 
from  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Meetings 
are  open  to  anyone  interested  in 
learning  more  about  these  well- 
adapted  plants.  Call  Marcia  Francis 
(992-5435)  or  Wendy  Hodgson 
(754-8108)  for  more  information. 


MEMBER  EVENT 

"Holiday  Reunion"  at 
Luminaria 

Wednesday  /  Dec.  2  /  5:30  -  8  p.m. 
Desert  House 

For  Members  of  the  Saguaro 
Society,  Curator's  Circle,  Director's 
Circle  and  President's  Club 
Advanced  registration  required 

For  the  second  year  Desert  House 
dwellers,  Sheila  and  Michael  Pruitt, 
open  their  home  for  these  support¬ 
ing  Members  of  the  Garden.  Catch 
up  with  old  friends  and  join  us  for 
an  open  house  and  buffet  supper 
as  we  ring  in  the  season!  For 
further  information,  call  Kate  Lee 
(754-8115). 


“SPROUTS”:  A  Garden 
Volunteer  Orientation 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers 
and  Staff 

Tuesdays  /  Feb.  16,  23; 

Mar.  2,  9,  16,  23 
9  - 11  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Become  a  Garden  Volunteer! 

“SPROUTS”  is  a  6-part  orientation 
for  new  volunteers  to  learn  about  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden’s  mission 
and  philosophy.  This  orientation  gives 
an  in-depth  look  at  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Garden’s  departments  and  how 
these  relate  to  volunteers  participat¬ 
ing  in  each  department’s  volunteer 
program.  Call  Pat  Smith  at  (602) 
941-1225  for  information. 
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WORKSHOP  S 


CALLIGRAPHY 

Lettering  for  Botanical 
Art:  A  4-Part  Series 

Victoria  Pittman 

Wednesdays  &  Saturdays  /  Jan.  13, 
16,  20,  23 

Wednesdays:  7  -  9  p.m.;  Saturdays: 
10  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member:  $32  /  Non-Member:  $40 

For  centuries,  calligraphy  adorned 
and  explained  the  beauty  of  botanical 
artwork  and  pressed  flower  art.  This 
workshop  series  teaches  the  basic 
pointed  pen  style  popular  with  tradi¬ 
tional  botanical  art.  A  supply  list  is 
sent  with  the  workshop  confirmation. 


CHILDREN'S 

WORKSHOPS 

Create  Ornaments 
Using  Desert  Fiber 
Paper 

Lydia  Miszuk 
Saturday  /  Dec.  12 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
Ages:  9  - 12  WITH  Parent 
Advance  registration  required 
Member:  $12  /  Non-Member:  $15 
Parents  and  children  have  great  fun 
working  together  making  their  own 
beautiful  papers  from  desert  plants, 
turning  them  into  ornaments  they’ll 
want  to  keep  for  a  lifetime.  All  mate¬ 
rials  are  included  in  the  price. 


WORKSHOPS 


DESERT 

LANDSCAPING  & 

HORTICULTURE 

WORKSHOPS 

Plant  a  Desert 
Landscape  by  Y2K 

Michelle  Rauscher 
Saturday  /  Jan.  9/8-10  a.m. 
Webster  Auditorium 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member:  $10  /  Non-Member:  $12 

Would  you  like  to  create  a  lovely 
desert  landscape  by  January  2000? 

In  this  workshop,  you  will  learn  the 
basics  about  planning  and  implement¬ 
ing  a  desert  landscape.  Learn  what  to 
do  and  when  to  do  it. 


Plant  Choices  for 
Desert  Landscaping 

John  Schluckebier 

Saturday /  Feb.  13/9  a.m.  -  Noon 

Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member:  $15  /  Non-Member:  $18 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  if  you  are 
installing  a  new  desert  landscape  or 
adding  to  your  present  one.  This 
workshop  will  guide  you  in  finding 
the  best  plants  to  suit  your  needs 
and  keep  your  plants  happy  as  well! 
Also  learn  about  the  great  new  offer¬ 
ings  at  the  Garden's  upcoming 
Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale.  Don't 
forget  to  visit  the  Garden's  Desert 
Landscaping  Q  &  A  Center  for  more 
ideas  every  Saturday  from  10  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.  in  February  and  March. 


Hummingbird  Gardens 
for  the  Desert 

Sylvia  Yoder 

Saturday  /  Jan.  30/  9  - 11:30  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member:  $15  /  Non-Member:  $18 

Your  garden  can  bloom  with  more  than 
flowers.  By  adding  plants  loved  by 
hummingbirds,  you  can  enjoy  the 
antics  of  these  brilliant,  feisty  little 
birds  all  year  long.  Selection,  planting 
and  care  of  desert  hummingbird 
plants  are  featured,  with  information 
on  bloom  cycles  of  the  plants  so  you 
can  enjoy  hummingbirds  throughout 
the  year.  A  resource  booklet  is  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  price. 


Catherine  Sawner 


Call  (602)  941-1225 
to  register. 


EDUCATOR  ETH NOBOTANY 

WORKSHOPS  (How  People  Use  Plants) 


All  About  the  Uses  of 
Century  Plants  (Agaves) 

Garden  Staff  &  Volunteers 
Friday  /  Jan.  8/6-8  p.m. 

Desert  House  Courtyard  & 
Information  Center 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $15  /  Non-Member  -  $18 

Teachers,  scout  leaders,  home 
school  parents:  Learn  about  the  variety 
of  uses  of  this  important  desert  plant 
and  make  an  agave  sewing  needle 
and  pincushion!  This  workshop  can 
be  used  as  part  of  the  Professional 
Development  Program  for  Arizona's 
teacher  re-certification  program. 


All  About  Yucca  Uses 

Garden  Staff  &  Volunteers 
Friday  /  Feb.  12/6-8  p.m. 
Desert  House  Courtyard  & 
Information  Center 
Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member  -  $15  /  Non-Member  -  $18 

Teachers,  scout  leaders,  home 
school  parents:  Explore  the  many 
uses  of  this  important  desert  plant 
and  make  a  small  brush  from  yucca 
fibers.  This  workshop  can  be  used 
as  part  of  the  Professional 
Development  Program  for  Arizona's 
teacher  re-certification  program. 


Desert  Herbal 
Cosmetics 

Ann  Thayer  /  Carole  Palmer 
Saturday  /  Feb.  13/1-3  p.m. 
Archer  House  Patio 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member:  $22  /  Non-Member:  $27 

Pamper  yourself  with  wonderful 
herbal  cosmetics  you  make  yourself. 
This  fun  and  informative  workshop 
includes  recipes  and  instructions  for 
making  astringent,  body  powder, 
facial  scrub,  lotion,  and  lip  balm. 
Hands-on  activities  include  making 
bath  salts. 


Totem  Pole  Cactus 
illustration  by 
Catherine  Sawner 
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Call  (602)  941-1225 
to  register. 


NATURAL  CRAFTS 

Birdhouse  Basket 

Sharie  Monsam 

Friday  /  Jan.  15/9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member:  $24  /  Non-Member:  $28 

Twine  a  tear-shaped  birdhouse  using 
date  palm  stems  and  vine  as  a  fun 
gift  for  the  birds  in  your  neighbor¬ 
hood.  All  materials  are  included  in 
the  price. 

Heart-Shaped  Basket 

Bonnie  West 

Thursday /  Feb.  4/9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member:  $35  /  Non-Member:  $42 

Just  in  time  for  Valentine's  Day! 
Weave  a  heart-shaped  basket  and 
finish  off  the  rim  with  seed  pods, 
vine,  everlastings  and  colorful  flowers 
made  of  hand-dyed  cornhusks.  Use 
this  delightful  project  as  a  nice 
candy  dish,  a  base  for  a  gift  basket, 
or  a  wreath-type  wall  basket.  All 
materials  are  included  in  the  price. 


A  Desert  Gathering 
Basket 

Diane  Wilson 

Tuesday  /  Feb.  9/9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member:  $35  /  Non-Member:  $42 

This  very  large  basket,  50  inches  in 
circumference,  is  suitable  for  gather¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  things  from  vegetables 
to  magazines.  Learn  several  basket 
weaving  and  shaping  techniques  as 
you  use  grasses,  reed  and  an  oak 
swing  handle  to  make  this  lovely 
basket.  All  materials  are  included  in 
the  price. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Macro  Photography 
Stephen  Ehre 

Feb.  25,  27;  Mar.  4,  6,  11,  13,  25 
(skips  a  week) 

Thursdays:  Webster  Auditorium 
6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

Saturdays:  The  Garden 
8  a.m.  -  Noon 
Adults 

Advance  registration  required 
Member:  $65/ Non-Member:  $75 

This  basic  course  in  close-up 
photography  consists  of  lectures  with 
slides,  critique  sessions  and  field 
experience.  Participants  should  have 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  their 
35mm  camera.  All  levels  of  students 
are  welcome. 
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INSTRUCTOR  PROFILES 

Abril,  Albert  -  Albert  has  been  learning,  prac¬ 
ticing  and  teaching  ancient  technologies  over 
the  past  10  years.  He  specializes  in  fibers. 

He  has  made  artifact  reproductions  for  Pueblo 
Grande,  The  Heard  Museum  and  Casa  Grande 
Museum. 

Arizona  Native  Plant  Society,  Phoenix 
Chapter  -  Founded  in  1980  to  encourage 
studies  of  AZ’s  native  plants,  conservation, 
urban  landscape,  and  the  study  of  Arizona 
botany.  The  Society  conducts  meetings  from 
October  through  May. 

Blake,  “Cactus”  Jack  -  Landscape  Supervisor 
of  the  state  of  Arizona’s  Department  of 
Emergency  &  Military  Affairs.  He  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  over  40,000  acres  of  pristine  desert. 
"Cactus  Jack”  has  been  presenting  “A  Taste 
of  the  Desert”  tours  and  lectures  since  1980. 
He  has  been  a  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Volunteer  since  1995. 

Central  Arizona  Cactus  and  Succulent 
Society  -  A  non-profit,  educational  group 
founded  in  1974.  The  Society  was  principally 
founded  to  bring  together  people  who  want  to 
know  how  to  grow,  to  share,  and  to  educate 
each  other  about  succulent  plants. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These 
volunteers  have  extensive  training  in  desert 
ecology,  educational  interpretation  and  horti¬ 
culture. 

Ehre,  Stephen  -  A  1997  transplant  to  the 
Valley  from  Long  Island,  NY,  Stephen  received 
a  BA  in  Psychology  and  English  from  the 
University  of  Rochester  and  an  MA  in  History 
from  New  York  University.  He  taught  Social 
Studies  for  31  years  retiring  in  1996.  He  has 
won  many  awards  for  his  photographic  images 
and  held  his  first  Valley  show  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic  in  fall  1997. 


Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co-founded  by 
professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith  and 
Ken  Bonar  in  1983  as  an  AZ  touring  theater. 
The  company’s  permanent  theater  opened  in 
1988. 

Greenhouse,  Ruth  -  Director  of  educational 
services  and  on  Garden  staff  since  1979. 

Ruth  has  conducted  workshops  and  published 
extensively  on  Sonoran  Desert  ethnobotany. 
She  has  a  Master’s  degree  from  AZ  State 
University  in  traditional  uses  and  nutritional 
value  of  Sonoran  desert  plants  used  by  the 
O’odham  Indians  of  Arizona. 

Gronemann,  Barbara  -  An  educator,  research 
specialist  on  the  Southwest,  Barbara  has  a 
Master’s  degree  in  education  from  Columbia 
University  and  is  a  certified  teacher.  A  former 
educator  at  Pueblo  Grande,  she  is  the  director 
of  SW  Learning  Sources  and  author  of 
Hohokam  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Hofflander,  Barbara  -  The  DBG’s  Naturalist 
since  1994.  She  joined  the  Garden  as  a  vol¬ 
unteer  in  1991  training  as  a  docent  and 
Sonoran  Adventure  Guide.  Barbara  has  a  B.A. 
degree  in  Biology  from  Knox  College  in 
Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Hulen,  Thom  -  Desert  House  Coordinator  at 
the  DBG  since  1997.  He  has  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  the  Phoenix  area  exploring  and  learning 
about  the  rich  natural  and  cultural  history  of 
the  southwestern  U.S. 

Irish,  Mary  -  Director  of  Public  Horticulture  for 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  She  manages 
the  Garden’s  Public  Horticulture  and  Plant 
Introduction  programs  and  supervises  the 
propagation  of  plants  to  be  sold  in  the  Plant 
Shop  and  Landscape  Plant  Sales. 

McGinn,  Elaine  -  Exhibits  associate  for  educa¬ 
tional  services.  Elaine  has  been  an  educator 
since  1989.  She  has  taught  kindergarten, 
reading  to  disadvantaged  youth  and  art  to  both 
children  and  adults.  She  also  has  worked  as  a 
photographer  in  the  Washington  D.C.  area. 
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Miszuk,  Lydia  -  Almost  a  native  Arizonan, 

Lydia  has  a  BFA  in  Fibers  from  Arizona  State 
University  working  mostly  in  making  paper 
from  native  desert  plants.  She  is  a  member  of 
Arizona  Designer  Craftsmen  and  MARS 
Artspace  in  downtown  Phoenix.  She  shows 
nationally  and  internationally. 

Monsam,  Sharie  - 1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for 
the  city  of  Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber 
art  classes  in  the  Valley  since  1976  and 
began  teaching  at  the  Garden  in  1985. 

Palmer,  Carole  -  A  Master  Gardener  and  avid 
herb  gardener.  She  recently  taught  an  edible 
flowers  seminar  at  the  1997  SW  Low  Desert 
Gardening  &  Landscape  Conference.  Carole 
is  also  the  editor  of  the  Arizona  Herb 
Association’s  newsletter. 

Pittman,  Victoria  -  Studying  calligraphy  since 
1978  along  with  oriental  painting  she  has 
taught  calligraphy  all  over  the  United  States. 
Victoria  teaches  a  watercolor  floral  workshop 
throughout  the  USA  and  has  taught  and  exhib¬ 
ited  at  international  conferences.  Her  work  has 
appeared  in  numerous  publications  and  a  piece 
of  her  work  was  included  in  the  Calligraphia 
USA/USSR  exhibit  in  Moscow  in  1990. 

Rauscher,  Michelle  -  Horticulturist  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1993.  A  native 
Arizonan,  she  is  a  certified  Nursery  Professional 
and  a  Master  Gardener.  Michelle’s  primary 
duties  are  making  sure  the  Garden  has  beau¬ 
tiful,  huge  wildflower  displays  every  year. 


Schluckebier,  John  -  Coordinator  of  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Desert  Landscaping  School. 
John  join  the  Garden  staff  in  1989  and 
became  the  Garden’s  first  horticulturist  in 
charge  of  the  Garden’s  trees  and  shrubs  col¬ 
lection.  He  received  a  BS  in  botany  from 
Michigan  State  University  and  a  Masters  in 
Urban  Horticulture  from  Arizona  State 
University  in  1996. 

Thayer,  Ann  -  A  Special  Projects  and  Plant 
Questions  Hotline  Volunteer  at  the  DBG  since 
1995.  She  is  president  of  the  Arizona  Herb 
Association  and  a  Master  Gardener. 

West,  Bonnie  -  Advisor  to  the  Desert  Art 
Studio,  member  of  VAA,  and  creator  and 
designer  of  the  Gypsy  Flower  collection  that  is 
marketed  throughout  the  country.  She  has 
taught  classes  in  Canada,  Arizona  and 
California. 

Wilson,  Diane  -  A  basketry  instructor  at  the 
DBG  since  1978.  She  has  taken  many  bas¬ 
ketry  classes  in  Calif.,  III.  and  AZ.  Diane  is  a 
current  member  of  the  Arizona  Desert 
Weavers  and  Spinners  Guild  and  president  of 
Basket  Aritisans  of  AZ. 

Yoder,  Sylvia  -  A  Plant  Questions  Hotline 
Volunteer  for  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Sylvia  has  volunteered  in  many  aspects  of  the 
Garden  since  1989.  Trained  as  an  educator, 
she  has  become  a  native  plant  enthusiast  and 
gardener  and  enjoys  sharing  the  benefits  of  the 
plants  and  wildlife  of  our  desert  environment. 


MEMBER5H I P  APPLICATION 


Become  a  Member  today!  If  you’re  not  already  a  member  or  if 
you  know  someone  who  would  enjoy  Garden  membership  as  a 
gift,  consider  all  the  benefits  of  joining:  Unlimited  free  admission 
for  one  year;  guest  passes  for  family  or  friends;  a  packet  of 
wildflower  seeds;  a  subscription  to  all  our  publications  including 
this  Quarterly  Calendar;  invitations  to  preview  events;  discounts 
on  classes  and  at  the  Garden  Gift  Shop  and  Plant  Shop. 


□  YES!  I  want  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Garden  Membership. 
Category  of  membership  I  have  selected: 


□  $40  *  Individual 

□  $50  *  Family 

□  $80  *  Cholla 

□  $150  -  Agave  Century  Club 

□  $300  -  Boojum  Tree 

□  $500  -  Ocotillo  Club 

□  $10,000  -  President's  Club 

□  $5,000  -  Director’s  Circle 

□  $2,500  -  Curator’s  Club 

□  $1,000  -  Saguaro  Society 


All  benefits  PLUS  4  guest  passes 

All  benefits  PLUS  4  guest  passes 

All  benefits  PLUS  8  guest  passes 

All  benefits  PLUS  10  guest  passes,  invitation  to 
upper-level  donor  event,  recognition  in  Garden 
publications. 

All  benefits  PLUS  12  guest  passes,  invitation  to 
upper-level  donor  event,  recognition  in  Garden 
publications,  and  two  laminated  member  cards. 

All  benefits  PLUS  14  guest  passes,  recognition  in 
Garden  publications,  two  laminated  member  cards, 
invitation  to  selected  Saguaro  Society  events  and 
donor  recognition  plate. 

All  benefits  PLUS  unlimited  guest  privileges, 
invitation  to  exclusive  events,  special  recognition 
in  Garden  publications  and  donor  recognition  plate. 


□  Check  enclosed:  Please  make  payable  to  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

Please  bill  my:  □  VISA  □  MasterCard  □  AMEX  □  Discover 
Card  Number _  Expiration  _______ 

□  Mr.  &  Mrs.  □  Mr.  □  Ms.  □  Other  _______ 

Name _ -  _ 

Address _ -  _ 

Phone _  _ 


□  Check  here  for  your  wildflower  seed  packet 


===========^^ 

—  $ _ 

===============  I _ 

==============  $ _ 

Member:  Q  Yes  Q  No,  Total  $ _ 

□  Check  enclosed  Please  bill  my:  □  VISA  □  MasterCard  □  AMEX  □  Discover 
Qard  Number  _ _ _  Expiration _ 


Address _ 

Phone 

-  —  ) 


$ 

$ 

$ 


Garden  Member-  □  Yes  Q  No  Total  $ _ 

□  Check  enclosed  Please  bill  my:  □  VISA  □  MasterCard  □  AMEX  □  Discover 
Card  Number _ _ _ Expiration _ 


Name  _ 
Address 


Phone  _ 

-  / 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  mail  to: 

Desert  Botanical  Garden,  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway,  Phoenix,  AZ  85008-3490 

You  may  also  register  in  person,  or  by  phone  with  a  credit  card  by  calling  (602)  941-1225, 
Mon.-Fri.,  8am-5pm.  Class  sizes  are  limited  and  we  regret  that  receipt  of  your  check  does  not 
guarantee  enrollment.  Your  enrollment  will  be  confirmed  by  mail  and  if  the  class  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  your  check  will  be  returned  to  you. 
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